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PART  I-HISTORICAL. 


THE  OLD  PAROCHIAL  PSALMODY. 


At  the  Reformation  the  English  Church  at  first  continued  the  Roman 
Catholic  usage  of  music  in  divine  service,  except  that  everything  sung  was 
translated  into  the  vernacular.  But  the  most  zealous  of  the  English 
Reformers,  driven  by  Mary's  persecution  into  Switzerland,  learned  there 
the  habit  of  singing  metrical  psalms,  which,  originating  in  France,  had 
spread  with  swiftness  among  all  the  newly-awakened  countries.  When 
Elizabeth  succeeded  to  the  throne,  the  refugees  returned,  and  brought  with 
them  this  practice  of  psalmody,  which  the  English  Church  was  not  slow 
to  adopt.  "After  sermon  done,"  says  Strype  in  his  annals,  "they  all 
sung  in  common  a  psalm  in  metre,  as  it  seems  now  was  frequently  done, 
the  custom  having  been  brought  in  from  abroad  by  the  exiles"  The 
date  referred  to  is  March  15th,  1559,  when  Mr.  Veron,  a  Frenchman, 
preached  at  Paul's  Cross  before  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London. 
The   following   extracts   from    Strype   are   additional   evidence:— 

T  rt J'  1559k  S?P^fI?ber-  .  The  new  Morning  Prayer  at  St.  Antholius, 
London ;  the  bell  beginning  to  ring  at  five,  when  a  psalm  was  sung  after 
together ^^  ;   a11  the  congregation,  men,  women  and  boys,  singing 

1559-60,  March  3rd  Grindal,  the  new  Bishop  of  London,  preached 
at  Paul  s  Cross,  and  after  sermon,  "  a  psalm  was  sung  (which  was  the 
common  practice  of  the  Reformed  churches  abroad)  wherein  the  people 
also   joined   their  voices."  peupie 

"As  soon  as  they  commenced  singing  in  London,  immediatelv  not 
only  the  churches  m  the  neighbourhood,  but  even  the  towns  far  distant 
tTTf  P  T  Wr  e^h  other  in  the  practice.  You  may  now  sometimes 
see  at  Faul  s  Cross,  after  the  service,  six  thousand  persons,  young  and 
old,  of  all  sexes,  singing  together;  this  sadly  annoys  the  mass  priests, 
tor  they  preceive  that  by  this  means  the  sacred  discourse  sinks  more 
deeply  into  the  minds   of    men." 

The  custom  thus  quickly  established  became  firmly  fixed  in  the 
national  religious  life.  The  version  of  the  Psalms  known  as  Sternhold 
and  Hopkins  was  authorised  a  few  years  later  (1562),  and  was  everywhere 
adopted.  "Psalms,"  says  Bishop  Burnett,  "were  much  suno-  by  all 
who  loved  the  Reformation;  and  it  was  a  sign  by  which  men's  affections 
to  that  work  were  measured  whether  they  used  to  sing  them  or  not  " 
"Psalm    singer"   was    indeed   but   another  name  for   a    Protestant.      The 
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tunes  used  were  few,  and  as  they  were  always  associated  with  the  same 
psalm,  words  and  music  were  soon  known  by  heart  to  the  congregations. 
The  custom  of  reading  out  each  line  before  it  was  sung,  however 
depressing  its  subsequent  influence  upon  psalmody,  was  instituted  by 
the  Reformers  with  the  best  intentions.  At  this  time  few  in  the 
congregation  had  books,  and  few  could  read.  Such  is  a  picture  of 
the  Reformation  psalmody  in  England,  which  continued  without  further 
development   for   many   years. 

Very  briefly  we  must  notice  its  literature.  The  first  edition  of  Sternhold's 
Psalms  was  issued  in  1549,  but  without  music.  The  entire  Psalter  appeared 
in  1562,  under  the  editorship  of  Day,  with  the  melody  of  some  forty  tunes. 
This  is  the  first  English  Psalter  with  notes.  In  1579  W.  Damon  edited  the 
first  edition  of  the  Psalter  which  gave  the  tunes  in  four  parts.  Est  and 
Douland's  Psalter  appeared  in  1594,  and  John  Mundy's  in  the  same  year. 
Allison  issued  a  folio  Psalter  in  1599,  the  single  parts  so  arranged  on  the 
page  that  persons  sitting  at  opposite  sides  of  the  table  could  sing  from 
one  copy.  In  1607  a  Psalter  was  published  with  an  introduction  on 
the  art  of  sol-faing.  The  important  Psalter  of  Ravenscroft  appeared 
in  1621  and  1633.  That  of  Dr.  William  Slater  appeared  in  1652. 
Playford's  Psalter  was  published  in  1671.  Hitherto  in  the  harmonised 
Psalters  the  melody  had  always  been  in  the  tenor  part,  but  Playford  soon 
after  published  in  8vo.  a  Psalter  in  which  the  modern  arrangement  of  parts  is 
foreshadowed.  The  Church  Tune  is  given  to  the  Cantus,  or  highest  part ;  the 
Medius,  or  next  part,  does  not  rise  above  it ;  and  the  Bassus  lies  under  both. 
He  also  places  the  upper  parts  in  the  G  clef. 

The  first  note  of  discontent  with  congregational  singing  from  the 
musician's  point  of  view  that  we  have  found,  is  struck  by  Charles  Butler,  in 
his  Principles  of  Music  (1636)  : — 

"  For  some,"  he  says,  "  that  have  good  minds  have  not  good  voices,  and 
some  that  have  voices  cannot  read ;  some  that  can  read  cannot  sing,  and 
some  can  neither  read  nor  sing.  All  which  are  the  greatest  part  of  most 
congregations.  And  why  should  it  be  more  required  that  all  the  assembly 
should  join  with  the  choir  in  the  artificial  singing  of  their  hymns  and 
anthems,  than  with  the  priest  in  plain  reading  or  saying  of  the  lessons, 
prayers,  and  other  parts  of  the  liturgy,  or  the  prayer  of  the  preacher  before 
and  after  the  sermon  ?  " 

He  argues  that  in  order  to  join  intelligently  in  the  psalms,  the  congre- 
gation must  either  learn  them  by  heart  or  have  a  book  at  hand. 

"  And  indeed,  without  such  help,  neither  can  our  plain  metre  psalms  be 
understood  when  they  are  sung  in  the  church,  the  multitude  of  voices  so  con- 
founding the  words,  that  a  good  ear  listening  attentively  can  seldom  apprehend 
them." 

This  is  a  good  incidental  testimony  —  if  any  were  needed  —  to  the 
existence  of  truly  congregational  singing  at  this  time.  The  music  was 
altogether  vocal.  Organs  were  only  to  be  found  in  the  cathedrals,  and  in  a 
few  large  churches.  Indeed,  a  motion  to  prohibit  them  was  made  in  the 
Convocation  of  1562,  and  lost  only  by  one  vote.  A  majority  of  eight  of  those 
present  was  against  them,  but  the  proxies  turned  the  scale. 

We  have  a  vivid  picture  of  Church  Psalmody  in  the  year  1644,  from  the 
pen  of  Thomas  Mace,  clerk  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  It  is  during  the 
siege  of  York,  when  tlje  Cathedral  was  "cramming  or  squeezing  full"  of 
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lords,  knights,  and  gentlemen,  besides  citizens  and  soldiers.  The  enemy  had 
planted  their  guns  so  near  that  side  of  the  city  where  the  church  was,  "  that 
the  great  guns  made  their  hellish  disturbance  constantly  in  prayer  time,"  and 
"  cannon  bullets  "  came  in  at  the  window. 

"Now  here,"  he  writes,  "  you  must  take  notice  that  they  had  then  a 
custom  in  that  church  (which  T  heard  not  of  in  any  other  cathedral,  which  was) 
that  always  before  the  sermon  the  whole  congregation  sang  a  psalm,  together 
with  the  quire  and  the  organ,  and  you  must  also  know  that  there  was  then 
a  most  excellent-large-plump-lusty-fullspeaking-organ,  which  cost  (as  I  am 
credibly  informed)  a  thousand  pounds.  This  organ,  I  say,  (when  the  Psalm 
was  set  before  the  sermon)  being  let  out  into  all  its  fulness  of  stops,  together 
with  the  quire  began  the  Psalm.  But  when  that  vast  concording  unity  of 
the  whole  congregational  chorus  came  (as  I  may  say)  thundering  in,  even  so 
as  it  made  the  very  ground  shake  under  us  (0  the  unutterable  ravishing 
soul's  delight  !).  In  the  which  I  was  so  transported  and  wrapt  up  into  high 
contemplation,  that  there  was  no  room  lefb  in  my  whole  man,  viz.,  body,  soul 
and  spirit,  for  anything  below  divine  and  heavenly  raptures  ;  nor  could  there 
possibly  be  anything  in  earth  to  which  that  very  singiug  might  truly  be 
compared,  except  the  right  apprehensions  or  conceivings  of  that  glorious  and 
miraculous  quire  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple, 
of  which  you  may  read  in  the  2  Chron.  ch.  5  to  the  end.  But  yet  beyond  this 
I  can  truly  say  it  was  useful  to  me  in  a  much  higher  manner,  viz.,  even  as  a 
most  lively  similitude  or  representation  of  the  beatifical,  celestial  or  angelical 
quires  above,  which  continually  rejoice  before  God,  adoring  and  singing 
praises  to  Him  and  of  Him  in  all  eternity." 

This  is  an  extract  from  "Musick's  Monument,"  published  in  1676,  in 
which  Mace  gives  some  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  psalmody  in 
parish  churches.  He  shows  how  hard  it  is  for  the  human  voice  to  sing  in 
tune  and  keep  the  pitch,  and  maintains  that  the  help  of  an  organ  is  necessary. 
*'  Methinks  I  hear  them  saying,  what,  an  organ  in  our  poor  parish  church, 
and  an  organist  too  ?  "  Then  he  tells  us  that  the  matter  of  30,  40,  50  or  60 
pounds  will  procure  a  very  good  instrument,  fit  for  most  little  churches.  As 
to  the  organist,  "  any  musick  master,  virginal  player,  or  organ  maker  will 
teach  a  Parish  Clerk  how  to  pulse  or  strike  most  of  our  common  psalm-tunes 
usually  sung  in  our  churches  for  a  trifle  (viz.,  20,  30,  or  40  shillings^,  and  so 
well  that  he  need  never  bestow  more  cost  to  perform  that  duty  sufficiently 
during  his  life.  When  the  clerk  has  learned,  the  children  and  young  people 
of  the  village  will  be  all  ambitious  to  learn  too,  and  this  they  can  do  "  in  a 
week  or  a  fortnight's  time  very  well.  And  thus,  little  by  little,  the  parish 
will  swarm  with  organists.  It  is  one  of  the  most  easy  pieces  of  performance 
in  all  instrumental  music  to  pulse  one  of  our  psalm-tunes  truly  and  well,  after 
a  very  little  showing  upon  an  organ."  The  playing  or  pulsing  referred  to 
was  probably  in  two  parts  only,  air  and  bass.  We  cannot  understand  how 
anything  more  than  this  can  have  been  learned  in  "  a  week  or  a  fortnight." 

During  the  eighteenth  century  the  spiritual  force  of  the  Eeformation 
waned.  Tate,  writing  in  1710,  attributes  the  decay  of  psalmody  to  the 
obsolete  character  of  the  old  version  of  the  Psalms,  to  the  fact  that  half  a 
dozen  psalm  tunes,  or  fewer  in  some  places,  are  all  that  are  in  use,  to  the 
neglect  of  psalmody  in  schools  and  families,  and  to  the  unskilful  clerks,  "for 
as  the  clerk  sings,  so  generally  sings  the  parish." 

The  Eev.  Arthur  Bedford,  M.A.,  Chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  a 
good  contrapuntist  and 'musician,  published  in  1711  "The  Great  Abuse  of 
Music,"  which  reveals  the  abuses  which  had  grown  up. 
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"  But  now,"  lie  says,  "  the  notes  [of  the  organ]  are  played  with  such  a 
rattle  and  hurry  instead  of  method,  with  such  difference  in  the  length  of 
equal  notes,  to  spoil  the  time,  and  displease  a  musician,  and  so  many  whimseys 
instead  of  graces,  to  confound  the  ignorant,  that  the  design  is  lost,  and  the 
congregation  takes  their  time,  not  from  the  organ,  since  they  do  not  under- 
stand it,  but  from  the  Parish  Clerk,  or  from  one  another,  which  they  could 
better  have  done  if  there  was  no  organ  at  all.  This  makes  many  say  that  the 
organs,  as  they  are  now  managed,  do  spoil  parochial  singing.  And  it  is  very 
observable  that  in  most  places,  instead  of  reaping  any  advantage  from  the 
organ,  there  are  usually  the  fewest  tunes  and  the  worst  performed  by  the 
whole  congregation.  .  .  The  notes  of  a  tune,  at  the  first  naming  of  a 
psalm,  are  often  played  with  that  variety  and  division,  that  none  in  a  common 
congregation  can  tell  what  is  meant.  In  this  case,  one  in  the  congregation 
guesses  it  to  be  one  tune,  and  another  guesses  it  to  be  another.  Thus  there 
are  many  tunes  sung  at  once,  as  the  people  know,  and  the  organ,  which  was 
designed  to  be  a  help,  is  only  an  instrument  to  put  all  into  confusion,  and  at 
last  to  spoil  the  singing. 

"  It  would  be  very  convenient  in  parochial  churches  that  the  organist  did 
not  play  so  loud  while  the  congregation  is  singing.  The  full  organ  is 
generally  too  loud  for  a  congregation,  and  drowns  the  voices  that  they  are  not 
heard.  .  .  It  is  the  opinion  of  all  judges  of  music  that  the  softest  is  the 
best,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  the  greatest  help  to  the  singing.  Art  was  only 
intended  to  help  nature,  and  not  to  overbear  it.  And  instruments  were 
designed  to  direct  our  voices,  not  to  drown  j;hem." 

Mr.  Bedford  speaks  favourably  of  the  simple  country  psalmody  : — ■ 
"  The  good  effects  of  divine  music  are  evident  from  many  places  in  the 
country  where  the  inhabitants  learn  to  sing  psalms  in  consort,  though  from  a 
mean  artist.  Common  experience  tells  us  that  such  singing  of  psalms  in 
many  country  places  hath  wonderfully  increased  the  congregations.  .  , 
Though  fine  music  is  expected  at  a  fine  consort,  yet  in  country  places  it  is 
very  grateful  to  hear  the  meanest  voices  setting  forth  the  glory  of  God  in 
such  psalms  and  hymns  as  are  truly  though  not  finely  performed,  and  the 
harmony  of  many  voices  drowns  that  harshness  which  is  very  perceivable  in 
one." 

In  recommendation  of  the  practice  of  psalm-singing,  Bedford  quotes  Dr. 
Bray,  who  says  that  through  the  fondness  of  the  people  for  psalm-singing, 
many  have  recovered  their  reading,  which  they  had  almost  forgot,  and  many 
have  learned  to  read  for  the  sake  of  singing  psalms.  He  tells  us  too  of  Dr. 
Woodward,  who  reformed  his  parish  by  teaching  youths  psalm-singing,  and 
forming  them  into  a  religious  society.  These  parochial  societies  of  singers 
seem  to  have  been  common  at  this  period. 

Bishop  Gibson,  in  his  directions  to  his  clergy  in  1724,  gives  a  "course  of 
singing  psalms,"  lasting  for  six  months,  to  avoid  repetition  and  provide  due 
variety  of  topics.  He  makes  reference  to  the  travelling  village  teachers  of 
psalmody,  with  whom  we  shall  often  meet  in  our  survey.     He  says  : — 

"  But  when  I  recommend  the  bringing  your  people,  whether  old  or  young, 
to  a  decent  and  orderly  way  of  singing,  I  do  by  no  means  recommend  to  you 
or  them  the  inviting  or  encouraging  those  idle  instructors  who  of  late  years 
have  gone  about  the  several  countries  to  teach  tunes  uncommon  and  out  of  the 
way  (which  very  often  are  as  ridiculous  as  they  are  new,  and  the  consequence 
of  which  is  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  congregation  being  unaccustomed  to 
them  are  silenced  and  do  not  join  in  this  exercise  at  all)  but  my  meaning  is 
tha.t  you  should  endeavour  to  bring  your  whole  congregation,  men  and 
women,  old  and  young,  or  at  least  as  many  as  you  can,  to  sing  five  or  six  of 
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the  plainest  and  best  known  tunes  in  a  decent,  regular,  and  uniform  manner, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  bear  their  part  in  them  at  the  public  service  of  the 
Church." 

The  Bishop  is  certainly  not  over  ambitious,  but  his  desire  is  that 
all  shall  participate  in  the  psalms.  Yet  further  to  compel  them  to  sing, 
he  recommends   the  practice   of    "  lining    out." 

Six  years  later,  in  1730,  we  find  James  Leman,  in  "  a  new  method  of 
learning  Psalm  tunes,"  drawing  the  following  sad  picture  of  the  condition 
of  psalmody : — 

"  Though  we  have  several  very  good  and  easy  tunes,  yet  not  above 
five  or  six  are  commonly  made  use  of,  and  scarce  one  private  person 
in  a  thousand  is  able  to  sing  them  right ;  nay  even  among  the  clarks 
themselves  there  are  very  few  who  understand  so  much  of  music  as 
to   be   able   to   sing   many   of    them   either." 

Leman  differs  from  Bishop  Gibson  as  to  "lining  out;"  indeed  he 
thinks  that  it  is  a  chief  cause  of  the  lifeless  condition  into  which 
psalmody   had  fallen,      fie   says : — 

"  I  have  sometimes  thought  the  old  common  custom  of  the  clark's 
reading  the  lines  of  the  Psalms  to  the  people  to  be  a  hindrance  to 
their  remembering  the  tunes,  because  they  having  sung  the  line  out, 
their  thoughts  are  so  intent  upon  what  he  is  going  next  to  deliver, 
that  they  in  a  great  measure  forget  the  preceding  part  of  the  tune, 
and  doing  thus  one  line  after  another  may  be  one  reason  why  the  whole 
tune  is  remembered  but  in  a  very  imperfect  manner.  If  this  old 
method  could  once  be  laid  aside,  I  am  persuaded  the  people  would  not 
only  soon  learn  to  sing  their  tunes  much  better,  but  might  also  sing 
the  Psalms  with  more  understanding  and  devotion  than  is  commonly 
done ;  for  by  receiving  the  words  of  the  Psalms  from  the  dark  in  so 
interrupted  a  manner,  the  sense  is  thereby  so  commonly  broken,  that 
oftentimes  there  can  be  but  little  understood.  And  therefore  I  think 
this  consideration  only  should  be  sufficient  to  lay  it  aside.  Neither 
would  this  be  altogether  new  or  strange,  there  being  some  churches 
that  have  made  it  their  practice  for  many  years,  and  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  to  observe  that  in  such  places  this  duty  is  performed  with 
more  regularity  than  in  other  places.  Besides,  this  method  of  singing  the 
Psalms  throughout,  without  reading  each  line,  is  what  the  French, 
Dutch,  and  other  foreign  protestants  have  always  made  use  of,  and 
it  is  very  well  known  how  agreeably  they  perform  that  part  of  their 
public  worship.  Even  in  those  churches  of  our  own  where  they  make 
use  of  organs,  if  they  were  to  play  the  plain  tune  only,  line  after  line, 
and  leave  out  the  little  interludes  that  are  made  between,  or  at  the 
end  of  each  line,  it  would  in  my  opinion,  be  more  agreeable,  because 
it  would  much  better  suit  the  place  and  occasion." 

The  Bev.  Arthur  Bedford,  whom  we  have  already  quoted,  in  a 
sermon  preached  in  1733,  makes  further  reference  to  the  state  of  parish 
psalmody. 

'•There  is  indeed,"  he  says,  "an  abuse  which  cannot  be  concealed, 
and  which  hath  given  great  offence  in  parochial  congregations,  which 
is  when  a  few  select  singers  meet  together  in  one  part  of  the  church 
and  engross  the  whole  singing  to  themselves.  Singing  of  Psalms  is 
certainly  a  Christian's  right,  and  we  ought  no  more  to  be  debarred 
from  that,  than  from  joining  in  prayers,  in  receiving  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 
in  hearing  the  word  of  God.  Such  people  have  no  authority  to  exclude 
others,  and  what  they  do  at  such  a  time  springs  from  conceitedness, 
and  an  affectation  of  vain  glory,  which  as  it  is  bad  in  all  times  and  places, 
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so  it  is  worse  in  the  house  of  God,  and  when  we  meet  together  for  his 
immediate  worship.  And  therefore  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  the  abuse 
was  regulated,  and  the  good  use  hereof  improved.  And  this  I  think  may 
be  effectually  done  after  this  manner.  Let  those  persons  who  have  learned 
to  sing  in  any  parochial  church  disperse  themselves  on  a  Sunday  into  their 
respective  seats,  and  by  singing  all  together  in  a  single  part,  they  may  soon 
teach  the  congregation  any  of  the  plain  tunes,  which  they  afterwards  design  to 
sing  in  consort.  In  such  a  method  it  hath  been  known  by  experience  that 
where  there  is  a  sermon  twice  every  Sunday,  and  any  tune  is  constantly  sung 
twice  every  day,  there  the  said  congregation  will  learn  in  six  weeks  time  to 
sing  any  single  tune,  or  even  double  tunes,  after  they  have  been  sometime  used 
to  such  a  method ;  and  so  they  may  introduce  as  great  a  variety  of  grave 
tunes  as  shall  be  thought  expedient.  And  the  shewing  of  such  persons  the 
notes  who  never  learned  in  a  regular  manner,  will  be  of  great  use  on  such  an 
occasion.  When  a  whole  congregation  has  thus  learned,  the  singers  may  withdraw 
to  a  place  where  they  can  be  together,  and  sing  the  first  line  of  any  tune  in  a 
single  part,  that  the  congregation  may  know  the  tune,  and  take  the  exact  pitch, 
and  then  they  may  afterwards  let  the  clerk  read  the  lines,  and  the  singers  may 
join  in  with  the  rest,  in  as  full  a  consort  as  they  can  make.  This  they  will  as 
easily  join  with  as  with  an  organ,  and  if  the  congregation  can  be  prevailed  with 
not  to  sing  too  loud,  so  to  drown  the  voices  of  the  singers,  it  will  soon  be  as 
pleasant  as  an  organ,  and  much  more  grave  and  serious  than  such,  as  they  are 
generally  managed.  If  the  singers  could"  be  prevailed  to  yield  to  this,  they 
might,  after  evening  service  is  over,  have  the  liberty  to  tarry  in  the  church 
and  sing  whatever  psalms,  hymns,  or  anthems  they  pleased,  and  for  as 
long  a  time 'as  they  thought  fit,  at  which  no  one  could  be  offended,  because 
everyone  might  take  his  own  choice  either  to  tarry  or  withdraw.  And  if  such 
a  society  of  singers  did  agree  to  have  a  short  anthem  on  every  Sunday,  both 
morning  and  afternoon,  before  the  beginning  of  divine  service,  it  would  not 
only  be  an  obligation  to  them  to  be  there  betimes,  but  be  an  inducement  to 
others  to  do  the  same,  and  especially  such  who  loiter  at  the  tombs  in  the  church 
yards  until  the  liturgy  is  half  ended." 

Not  only  is  this  passage  interesting  as  a  picture  of  parochial  psalmody  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  but  the  suggestions  it  contains  are  of  present 
value.  jSTo  better  plan  can  be  devised  for  inciting  the  congregation  to  raise 
their  voices  than  that  of  dispersing  trained  singers  among  them.  It  is  a  plan 
now  adopted  to  a  large  extent  in  Scotland,  with  the  best  results.  Mr. 
Bedford  concludes  by  advocating  family  and  fireside  psalmody  as  a  help  to 
that  of  the  Church,  "  and  thus,  like  the  primitive  Christians,  there  would  be 
a  church  in  every  house." 

A  letter  in  Hooker's  Weekly  Miscellany,  February  14th,  1741,  signed 
"  Rusticus,"  re-echoes  Bedford's  complaint  of  the  "  singers."  It  is  alleged 
that  they  meet  once  a  week  in  the  Church  to  practise  psalm-tunes  and 
authems,  which  they  sing  on  Sunday,  the  congregation  listening.  They  do 
not  line  our,  the  psalms,  which  prevents  people  understanding  what  the  words 
are.  And  they  choose  passages  at  random,  which  sometimes  begin  or  end  in 
the  middle  of  a  sentence.     The  following  is  scarcely  credible  : — 

"  Some  parish  clerks,  when  party  disputes  run  high,  are  proud  to  pick 
out  a  malignant  psalm,  one  which  they  imagine  suits  with  the  state  of  public 
affairs,  or  with  some  transactions  in  their  own  parishes,  and  casts  a  reflection 
upon  them,  whereby  a  part  of  the  congregation  is  greviously  scandalized, 
while  the  other  is  unseasonably  diverted." 

William  Riley,  "  principal  Teacher  of  Psalmody  to  the  Charity  Schools 
in  London,  Westminster,  and  the  parts  adjacent,"  published  in  1762  a  con- 
siderable work   entitled   "  Parochial  Music    Corrected."     At   this  time   the 
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Methodist  movement  had  begun  to  stir  within  the  Church.  Riley  quotes  Dr. 
Cave's  "  Primitive  Christianity  "  in  reference  to  psalm-singing  : — "  In  this 
duty  the  whole  congregation  bore  a  part,  joining  all  together  in  a  common 
celebration  of  the  praises  of  God."  He  complains  of  the  fuguing  tunes  in 
use,  and  of  "  The  Methodists'  profane  manner  of  singing."  He  recommends 
the  use  of  a  pitch-pipe  to  set  the  tunes  (organs  were  still  confined  to  a  few 
large  churches),  instead  of  the  haphazard  of  pitching  from  memory.  Lining 
out  he  condemns,  as  it  makes  the  clerk  lose  the  pitch  and  sometimes  the  tune, 
spoils  the  sense  of  the  words,  protracts  the  service,  and  renders  the  people's 
hymn-books  useless.  The  slow  and  tedious  rate  of  singing  is  deprecated,  and 
we  are  told  that  it  is  the  custom  of  most  churches  to  sing  no  more  than  four 
verses  of  their  longest  psalm.  The  custom,  of  singing  psalms  in  public 
worship  is  not  so  frequent  as  formerly. 

"  There  is  now  no  singing  either  before  Morning  or  Evening  prayer,  nor 
any  after  the  sermon,  in  most  churches.  And  in  the  afternoon,  the  Gloria 
Patri  is  often  thought  sufficient  to  be  sung  after  sermon.  At  the  same  time 
the  length  of  the  voluntaries  and  interludes  is  not  considered,  but  the 
organist  is  permitted  to  play  sometimes  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  the  first  lesson,  and  the  giving  out,  with  the  interludes  of  two  psalms, 
often  takes  up  ten  minutes  more,  so  that  near  half  an  hour  is  too  often  spent 
in  amusing  our  ears,  which  ought  rather  to  be  employed  in  psalmody,  as  being 
recommended  to  us  in  the  Holy  Scripture  as  one  special  means  of  edification. 
The  use  of  it  is  much  neglected  at  daily  prayers,  and  between  the  services  on 
Saints' Days.  Psalmody  is  now  performed  with  as  little  devotion  as  judg- 
ment, and  even  treated  with  the  greatest  contempt  by  many  who  affect 
politeness,  and  who  think  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  person  of  fashion  to 
join  in  this  heavenly  exercise.     Others  there  are  who  irreverently  sit." 

Riley's  remarks  on  Parish  Clerks  reveal  a  curious  condition  of  things. 
He  says  that  ministers  are  in  the  habit  of  choosing  their  curates  to  the  office, 
for  the  sake,  presumably,  of  receiving  the  fees.  The  curates  choose  deputies 
from  the  menial  servants  of  the  Church.  He  complains  that  decayed  in- 
habitants are  in  some  parishes  chosen  for  the  office,  and  protests  that  poverty 
is  not  a  sufficient  recommendation.  "  Would  you  take  into  your  house  a 
servant  who  did  not  know  his  work  ?  "  If,  however,  they  will  appoint  an 
incompetent  man,  let  him  have  a  paid  assistant  to  start  the  psalm  for  him 
after  he  has  named  it.  This  is  done  in  several  parishes.  The  dissenters 
much  excel  us,  because  they  choose  competent  clerks.  Riley  has  known 
York  tune  sung  fifteen  times  in  a  week  at  one  church,  and  in  another  the 
Gloria  Patri  sung  to  the  melancholy  strains  of  Windsor. 

Riley  adds  some  interesting  particulars  as  to  the  history  of  the  Parish 
Clerks  of  London.  They  have  been  a  company  for  about  five  hundred  years. 
They  were  first  incorporated  by  Henry  the  Third,  who  called  them  "  the 
brotherhood  of  St.  Nicholas."  Their  Charter  was  renewed  by  Charles  the 
First.  It  describes  them  as  "  The  Master,  Wardens,  and  Fellowship  of  Parish 
Church  Clerks  in  the  City  and  Suburbs  of  London  and  the  liberties  thereof, 
the  City  of  Westminster,  the  Borough  of  Southwark,  and  the  fifteen  out- 
parishes  adjacent."  The  Charter  lays  down  the  rule  that  "  Every  person  who 
is  chosen  Clerk  of  a  Parish  shall  first  give  sufficient  proof  of  his  abilities  to 
sing  at  least  the  tunes  which  are  used  in  parish  churches."  But  Riley  tells 
us  that  this  obviously  useful  test  is  no  longer  required.     He  speaks  of  the 
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clerks  holding  weekly  meetings  at  their  Hall,  "  where  they  sing  psalms, 
accompanied  by  an  organ,  for  about  an  hour." 

This  is  a  useful  notion.  The  bringing  together  of  these  psalmody  leaders 
must  have  been  a  valuable  discipline  for  their  taste  and  style,  correcting 
personal  faults  and  kindling  their  enthusiasm  for  a  higher  ideal.  Such  a 
gathering  might  well  be  held  now  in  all  large  towns. 

Riley's  chapter  on  "the  utility  of  teaching  charity  children  psalmody"  shows 
how  our  notions  of  musical  education  have  changed  since  his  time.  Instead 
of  trying  to  show  that  learning  to  sing  will  do  these  children  good,  he  spends 
himself  in  proving  that  it  cannot  possibly  do  them  any  harm.  The  objection 
that  such  knowledge  will  make  them  proud  and  above  their  condition, 
songsters  and  fond  of  company,  he  answers  by  pleading  that  "  they  are  not 
taught  to  sing  by  the  rules  of  music,  as  that  would  be  a  superflous  qualification 
for  those  who  are  intended  for  labourious  trades  and  services."  His  second 
argument  is  that  do  what  we  will,  we  cannot  prevent  the  quick-eared 
children  from  singing,  and  they  had  better  sing  hymns  than  profane  songs. 
His  third  argument  is  best  of  all.  Some  of  the  finest  treble  voices  in  the 
Cathedrals,  he  tells  us,  notwithstanding  the  advantages  of  a  musical  education 
have,  when  broken,  turned  out  extremely  Bad.  What  then  can  be  expected  in 
Charity  Schools,  where  they  are  not  taught  any  rules  to  regulate  their  voices 
by  ?  There  need  be  little  fear  of  the  children  turning  out  good  singers.  Out 
of  five  hundred  children  Riley  solemnly  declares  he  has  not  found  five  with 
remarkably  good  voices.  If  they  turn  out  songsters,  therefore,  it  won't  be 
owing  to  their  instruction. 

Turning  to  the  organists,  Riley  complains  of  the  tedious  variations  in 
every  line,  of  the  ill-timed  flourishes  which  put  the  congregation  out,  of  the 
full  organ  being  too  loud  for  the  voices,  and  of  the  shake  at  the  end  of  every 
line,  which  is  given  even  when  it  causes  a  break  in  the  sense.  He  quotes  this 
verse — 

The  Lord's  commands  are  righteous  and  (shake) 

Rejoice  the  heart  likewise  ; 
His  precepts  are  most  pure  and  do  (shake) 
Give  light  unto  the  eyes. 

to  show  the  absurdity  and  irreverence  which  the  shake  sometimes  induces. 
He  notices  that  organists  often  play  interludes  in  common  time  to  psalm- 
tunes  in  triple  time,  he  complains  of  the  levity  of  style  in  voluntaries,  and 
mentions  incidentally  that  some  recommend  the  use  of  five  or  six  tunes  only. 
Here  we  may  notice  the  controversies  to  which  the  issue  of  new  metrical 
versions  of  the  Psalms  gave  rise.  The  old  version  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins 
was  not  the  first  that  was  made  in  England,  but  it  was  the  first  which  received 
legal  sanction  and  was  "  allowed  to  be  sung  in  churches."  Marx,  the  German 
musical  theorist,  speaking  of  the  Chorale  of  his  country,  says  : — "  Many  of 
these  melodies  have  edified,  comforted  and  strengthened  us  from  the  days  of 
our  childhood,  and  for  centuries  they  have  done  the  same  for  our  fathers. 
They  were  the  voice  of  the  people  when  they  declared  for  the  gospel ;  they 
stimulated  their  spiritual  life.  They  were  the  strong  armour  of  the  Church 
in  its  work  of  purification  and  renovation,  and  they  will  descend  with  all 
these  associations,  and  with  all  this  power  to  posterity."  This  historical 
union  of  words  and  music  was  a  feature  of  early  English  psalmody  no  less 
than  it  still  is  of  the  psalmody  of  the  Lutheran  Church.     Each  Psalm  had  its 
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"  Proper  Tune."  The  metrical  psalms  were  Protestant  in  their  origin,  and  in 
their  use  they  exemplified  the  Protestant  principle  of  allowing  every  wor- 
shipper to  understand  and  participate  in  the  service.  As  the  years  went  on, 
the  rude  numbers  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  passed  into  the  language  of 
spiritual  experience  in  a  degree  only  less  than  the  authorised  version  of  the 
Bible.  They  were  a  liturgy  to  those  who  rejected  liturgies.  In  the  language 
of  George  Eliot,  their  yearning  and  their  exultation  gathered  uttermost  force 
from  the  sense  of  communion  in  a  form  which  had  expressed  them  both  for 
long  generations  of  struggling  fellow  men. 

The  preference  of  so  many  learned  and  unlearned  for  the  Old  Version  is 
not  wholly  to  be  explained  away  as  prejudice  and  conservatism.  Bishop 
Beveridge,  in  his  "Defence  of  the  Old  Singing  Psalms"  (1710),  displays 
something  of  both  these  qualities  when  he  tells  us  that  "  first  it  is  a  great 
prejudice  to  the  new  version  that  it  is  new,  wholly  new.  For  whatsoever  is 
new  in  religion  is  at  the  best  unnecessary.  People  having  been  religious 
before  may  still  be  so,  if  they  will,  without  it."  But  his  contention  is  in  the 
main  for  the  dignity  and  purity  of  worship.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
there  was  at  this  time  a  stubborn  prejudice  against  what  were  called  "  human 
composures."  The  Metrical  Psalms  were  the  inspired  Scriptures  shaped  into 
verse  for  the  convenience  of  singing.  We  now  employ  the  word  "  hymn  " 
loosely  for  all  short  pieces  intended  for  use  in  worship,  whether  founded  on 
the  Psalms  or  not,  and  speak  of  men  and  women  as  the  authors.  But  in  the 
last  century,  although  hymns  existed  for  private  reading,  they  were  not  used 
to  any  extent  in  worship.  The  modern  feeling  may  be  compared  with  the 
olden  by  reminding  ourselves  that  what  we  now  speak  of  as  Addison's  hymn 
"  The  Lord  my  pasture  shall  prepare,"  was  known  at  the  time  of  its  com- 
position, as  "  Mr.  Addison's  words  to  the  23rd  Psalm."  The  objections  of 
Bishop  Beveridge  may  now  be  understood.  The  Old  Version  kept  near  to  the 
text,  its  style  was  "  plain  and  low  and  heavy,  while  the  other  (Tate  and 
Brady's)  is  brisk  and  lively,  and  flourished  here  and  there  with  wit  and 
fancy."  "  For  religion  is  too  severe  a  thing  to  be  played  with."  Romaine,  in 
his  Essay  on  Psalmody  published  in  1775,  attacks  Dr.  Watts  for  his  freedom 
of  paraphrase  just  as  Beveridge,  a  generation  before,  had  attacked  Tate  and 
Brady. 

"I  want  a  name,"  he  says,  "for  that  man  who  should  pretend  that  he 
could  make  better  hymns  than  the  Holy  Ghost.  His  collection  is  large 
enough ;  it  wants  no  addition.  It  is  as  perfect  as  its  Author,  and  wants  no 
improvement.  Why  in  such  a  case  would  any  man  in  the  world  take  it  into 
his  head  to  sit  down  to  write  hymns  for  the  use  of  the  Church?  It  is  just 
the  same  as  if  he  was  to  write  a  new  Bible,  not  only  better  than  the  old,  but 
so  much  better  that  the  old  may  be  thrown  aside.  What  a  blasphemous 
attempt !  And  yet  our  hymn-mongers,  inadvertently,  I  hope,  have  come  very 
near  to  this  blasphemy." 

Thus  the  objections  to  Tate  and  Brady's  version  did  not  depend  on  the 
quality  of  their  verse.  It  was  the  very  attempt  at  smoothness  and  elegance 
that  shocked  the  devout  mind.  Many  stories  are  told  of  the  invincible 
prejudice  of  the  common  people  in  favour  of  the  old  version.  Tate,  in  his 
tract  on  the  subject  already  quoted,  tells  us  that  the  late  Bishop  of  Ely,  upon 
first  using  his  brother  Dr.  Patrick's  new  version  in  his  family  devotion, 
observed  that  a  servant  maid  of  a  musical  voice  was  silent  for  several  days 
together.     He  asked  her  the  reason,  whether  she  were  not  well,  or  had  a  cold, 
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adding  that  he  was  much  delighted  to  hear  her,  because  she  sang  sweetly,  and 
kept  the  rest  in  tune.  "  I  am  well  enough  in  health,"  answered  she,  "and  I 
have  no  cold ;  but  if  you  must  needs  know  the  plain  truth  of  the  matter,  as 
long  as  you  sung  Jesus  Christ's  Psalms.  I  sung  along  with  ye ;  but  now  you 
sing  Psalms  of  your  own  invention,  you  may  sing  by  yourselves."  Here  is 
another  story  of  the  same  sort.  A  poor  man  was  asked  by  his  minister  why 
he  did  not  join  in  the  singing  of  the  Psalms,  as  well  as  the  repetition  of  his 
prayers,  especially  as  he  understood  that  he  sang  hymns  with  his  family  in 
his  Sunday  evening  devotions.  The  man  replied,  "  David  speaks  so  plain, 
that  we  cannot  mistake  his  meaning,  but  as  for  Mr.  Tate  and  Brady,  they 
have  taken  away  my  Lord,  and  I  know  not  where  they  have  laid  him."  The 
judgment  in  favour  of  the  new  version  never  became  unanimous.  So  recently 
as  1843,  Dr.  Jebb,  in  his  work  on  the  Cathedral  Service,  declares  his  opinion 
that  the  version  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  possesses  more  intrinsic  excellence 
than  that  of  Tate  and  Brady. 

In  1765,  A.  Williams  published  his  "  Universal  Psalmodist."  The  author 
is  described  as  a  teacher  of  psalmody  in  London.     He  speaks  of 

"  The  shameful  neglect  of  singing  in  our  churches,  insomuch  that  if  it 
was  not  for  a  few  young  people  associated  together  there  would  in  many  of 
our  churches  be  very  little,  and  in  some  (1  am  inclined  to  believe)  no  singing 
at  all.  Some  exclaim  much  against  a  regular  method  of  singing  in  time  of 
Divine  Service,  but  nevertheless  I  think  those  little  country  societies,  the 
design  of  which  is  to  promote  it,  are  very  justifiable,  for  the  reason  just 
mentioned." 

Williams  recommends  the  teaching  of  notes  in  schools,  the  giving  of 
books  to  those  of  the  congregation  who  cannot  buy  them,  and  the  choice  of 
proper  clerks  to  lead  the  worship.  "  It  might  also,"  he  says,  "  save  our 
churches  much  expense  in  buying  organs,  which  are  now  very  convenient  to 
drown  the  hideous  cries  of  the  people." 

John  Arnold,  in  his  "  Compleat  Psalmist,"  the  sixth  edition  of  which  was 
published  in  1769,  gives  us  a  curious  insight  into  the  state  of  organ  manufac- 
ture.    He  says : — 

"  That  most  noble  instrument,  the  organ,  having  now  made  its  most 
magnificent  appearance  in  Cathedrals  and  Churches  in  London,  and  other  of 
our  cities,  but  also  in  the  churches  of  many  of  our  market  towns  throughout 
this  nation;  which  is  now  brought  to  such  a  great  perfection  that  I  have  seen 
some  advertisements  in  the  newspapers  of  church  organs  of  the  machinery 
kind,  which  are  so  contrived  as  to  play  (having  barrels  fitted  to  them  for  that 
purpose)  a  set  of  voluntaries,  also  most  of  our  ancient  psalm-tunes,  with  their 
givings  out  and  interludes,  which  are  very  commodious  for  churches  in 
remote  country  places,  where  an  organist  is  not  easy  to  be  had  or  maintained, 
and  may  also  be  played  by  a  person  (unskilled  in  music),  who  is  only  to  turn  a 
winch  round,  which  causes  the  barrels  to  play  the  tunes  they  are  set  to; 
which  organs  also  generally  have,  or  should  have,  a  set  of  keys  to  them,  that 
a  person  might  play  on  them  at  pleasure,  notwithstanding  the  barrels." 

Richard  Burn,  LL.D.,  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  York,  published  a 
sermon  on  Psalmody  in  1774,  in  which  he  clearly  shows  that  the  power  of 
congregational  singing  springs  from  our  very  nature. 

"  Every  person  approves  that  work  which  himself  is  employed  in.  There 
is  a  self-satisfaction  which  God  hath  implanted  in  everyone,  that  he  may  not 
be  beholden  for  his  happiness  to  things  without  him,  and  to  bear  up  his  mind 
in  the  perverseness  of  human  aifairs.  .  .  .  Hence  in  the  singing  of  psalms 
the  satisfaction  doth  not  always  arise  from  the  excellency  of  the  composition, 
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but  from  the  person  himself  being  concerned  in  the  execution.  And  upon 
the  introduction  of  any  new  method  of  singing,  they  who  bear  no  share  in 
the  performance  are  apt  to  conclude  in  favour  of  the  former  way;  not  because 
it  is  less  uncouth  and  disagreeable,  but  because  it  is  their  own.  .  .  The  thing 
itself  is  certain,  that  every  man  will  take  delight  in  that  service  in  which  he 
himself  is  a  performer." 

The  author  further  distinguishes  between  Praise  and  Prayer : — 
"  To  praise  the  Benefactor  for  kindnesses  received  is  the  voice  of  nature. 
"We  cannot  return  to  God  any  equivalent  for  what  He  hath  done  for  us,  and 
therefore  our  hearts  dilate  themselves  in  songs  of  adoration.  Prayer  implies 
want  and  imperfection,  and  therefore  is  unsuitable  for  the  voice  of  song  ;  but 
thanksgiving  implies  the  satisfaction  of  those  wants,  and  consequently  exults 
in  the  praises  of  the  Benefactor.  It  elevates  our  souls,  and  transports  them 
to  the  regions  of  bliss." 

Dr.  Burn  warns  people  not  to  vociferate  with  a  strong  voice,  and  spoil 
the  harmony,  nor  on  the  other  hand  to  sing  with  a  spruce  affectation,  and  an 
effeminate  delicacy  unnatural  to  the  English  nation.  He  objects  to  "un- 
natural decorations "  and  "  meretricious  ornaments "  given  by  organists 
between  the  lines  of  the  psalm,  and  says  that  "  sixteen  impertinent  preludes 
and  interludes,  in  singing  two  staves  of  David's  Psalms,  is  too  much  for  any 
purpose  of  devotion."  Lastly,  he  reminds  us  that  singing  is  but  an  appendage 
to  devotion.  "  I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice."  A  good  life  is  the  best 
handmaid  to  devotion.     "  That  we  may  sing  well,  we  must  live  well." 

Everyone  knows  the  fine  old  tune  "  St.  Stephen's."  The  composer,  Eev. 
W.  Jones,  Vicar  of  Nayland,  was  a  man  of  many-sided  culture.  In  1 787  he 
preached  a  sermon  on  "The  nature  and  excellence  of  music,"  in  which  he 
says  : — 

*'  The  psalmody  of  our  country  churches  is  universally  complained  of,  as 
very  much  out  of  order,  and  wanting  regulation  in  most  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  A  company  of  persons  who  appoint  themselves  under  the  name 
of  '  the  singers '  assume  an  exclusive  right,  which  belongs  not  to  them  but  to 
the  congregation  at  large  ;  and  they  often  make  a  very  indiscreet  use  of  their 
liberty;  neglecting  the  best  old  psalmody,  till  the  people  forget  it,  and  introduc- 
ing new  tunes  which  the  people  cannot  learn  ;  some  of  them  without  science, 
without  simplicity,  without  solemnity;  causing  the  serious  to  frown,  and  the 
inconsiderate  to  laugh.  I  have  frequently  heard  such  wild  airs  as  were  not  fit 
to  be  brought  into  the  church,  through  the  ignorance  of  the  composers,  who 
were  not  of  skill  to  distinguish  what  kind  of  melody  is  proper  for  the  church, 
and  what  for  the  theatre,  and  what  for  neither.  If  any  anthems  are  admitted 
during  the  time  of  divine  service,  country  choristers  should  confine 
themselves  to  choral  harmony,  in  which  they  may  do  very  well,  and  our 
church  abounds  with  full  anthems  by  the  best  masters.  No  solos  should  ever 
be  introduced  without  an  instrument  to  support  them." 

And  again,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Art  of  Music,  1784,  Jones  says  : — 

"  How  often  has  my  patience  been  tried,  and  my  nerves  put  upon 
the  rack,  by  the  impertinent  quaverings  in  some  country  choirs;  while  at  the 
same  time  I  have  observed  the  congregation  either  laughing  or  frowning,  and 
all  serious  people  uneasy  at  seeing  every  good  end  defeated  for  which  music 
was  brought  into  the  Church." 

At  this  time  organs  were  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  country  churches. 
Drs.  Arnold  and  Callcott,  in  their  edition  of  the  Psalms,  1791,  say  : — 

"  The  country  parochial  choirs  make  psalmody  their  principal  study, 
which  consisting  generally  of  simple  counterpoint,  is  in  every  respect  the 
easiest  for  them.     The  various  collections  of  anthems,  which  have  done  so 
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much  honour  to  the  learning  and  genius  of  this  nation,  are  too  difficult  for 
those  places,  where  generally  no  other  bass  than  a  violoncello  or  a  bassoon  is 
used,  especially  as  in  their  intermediate  symphonies  the  accompaniment  of  an 
organ  is  almost  absolutely  necessary." 

Sir  John  Hawkins,  reviewing  the  condition  of  psalmody  in  his  History  of 
Music  (1776),  traces  the  decadence  of  the  part-singing  of  Playford's  time,  to 
the  introduction  of  organs.     He  says  : — 

"  Notwithstanding  Playford's  labours,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  practice 
[of  Psalmody]  has  much  improved  since  his  time,  one  cause  whereof  may 
possibly  be  the  use  of  the  organ  in  parish  churches,  which  within  this  last 
century  has  increased  to  so  great  a  degree  that  in  most  of  the  cities  and  great 
towns  of  the  kingdom  it  is  a  sign  of  great  poverty  in  a  parish  for  a  church  to 
be  without  one.  The  consequence  whereof  is  that  the  conduct  of  this  part  of 
the  service  devolves  to  the  organist ;  he  plays  the  thorough  bass,  or  in  other 
words  the  whole  harmony  of  the  tune,  while  the  clerk  and  the  congregation 
sing  the  tenor,  which  they  remember  and  sing  by  ear  only,  in  which  kind  of 
performance  not  the  least  skill  in  music  is  necessary.  In  country  parishes, 
where  the  people  have  not  the  aid  of  an  instrument  to  guide  them,  such 
young  men  and  women  as  nature  has  endowed  with  an  ear  and  a  tolerable 
voice,  are  induced  to  learn  to  sing  by  book  as  they  call  it ;  and  in  this  they  are 
generally  assisted  by  some  ignorant  man,  whom  the  pouring  over  Ravenscroft 
and  Playford  has  taught  to  believe  that  he  is  as  able  a  proficient  in  psalmody 
as  either  of  these  authors." 

Dr.  Burney,  in  his  History  of  Music  (1789)  seems  to  think  an  apology 
necessary  for  any  reference  to  "  the  dull  subject  of  unisonous  or  metrical 
psalmody,"  and  confesses  with  apparent  reluctance  that  "  the  history  of 
psalmody  during  these  [Reformation]  times  is  not  only  the  history  of  music 
but  of  the  Reformation."  He  is  out  of  sympathy  with  the  subject,  and 
thinks  that  the  psalms  would  be  betcer  understood  if  read  by  the  clergyman 
or  the  clerk  than  "  bawled  out "  by  the  congregation.     He  says  : — 

"  Lovers  of  psalmody  might  receive  great  pleasure  from  metrical 
psalmody,  in  parts,  devoid  as  it  is  of  musical  measure  and  syllabic  quantity, 
if  it  were  well  performed ;  but  that  so  seldom  happens  that  the  greatest 
blessing  to  lovers  of  music  in  a  parish  church  is  to  have  an  organ  in  it 
sufficiently  powerful  to  render  the  voices  of  the  clerk  and  of  those  who  join 
in  his  outcry  wholly  inaudible.  Indeed  all  reverence  for  the  Psalms  seems  to 
be  lost  by  the  wretched  manner  in  which  they  are  usually  sung  ;  for  instead 
of  promoting  piety  and  education,  they  only  excite  contempt  and  ridicule  in 
the  principal  part  of  the  congregation,  who  disdain  to  join,  though  they  are 
obliged  to  hear  this  indecorous  jargon.  There  can  be  no  objection  to  sober 
and  well-disposed  villagers  meeting,  at  their  leisure  hours,  to  practise 
psalmody  together,  in  private,  for  their  recreation ;  but  it  seems  as  if  their 
public  performance  might  be  dispensed  with  during  Divine  Service,  unless 
they  had  acquired  a  degree  of  excellence  far  superior  to  what  is  usually  met 
with  in  parish  churches,  either  in  town  or  country,  where  there  is  no  organ." 

Dr.  Burney  also  notices  the  conservatism  of  the  people  in  favour  of  the 
old  tunes.     He  says  : — 

"  Since  that  time  [i.e.,  1671]  the  parochial  tunes  have  been  so  generally 
and  firmly  established,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  prevail  on  the  whole  nation 
to  agree  in  admitting  any  new  melodies  of  this  kind,  by  whomsoever 
composed.  Diligent  and  zealous  organists  sometimes  compose  and  prevail  on 
their  own  particular  congregation  to  learn  new  tunes  to  the  old  or  new 
version  ;  but  their  celebrity  and  use  seldom  extend  even  to  the  neighbouring 
parish  of  the  same  town.  The  only  two  tunes  that  have  been  so  honoured  as 
to  be  adopted,  and  used  throughout  the  kingdom  within  the  last  hundred 
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years  [he  is  writing  in  1789],  are  perhaps  those  of  the  104th  Psalm  [Hanover] 
and  the  Easter  Hymn." 

The  Methodist  revival,  which  was  now  at  its  height,  causes  a  large  increase 
in  the  number  of  psalm  books,  and  more  frequent  criticism  of  the  prevailing 
habits. 

Henry  Heron,  organist  of  St.  Magnus,  London  Bridge,  published  a  work 
in  1790,  which  bears  the  same  title  as  that  of  Riley,  "Parochial  Music  Correct- 
ed." The  chief  notion  of  parochial  music  at  this  period  seems  to  have  been 
the  singing  of  charity  children.  Hence  Heron's  work  is  "  intended  for  the  use 
of  the  several  Charity  Schools  in  London,  Westminster,  &c,  as  well  as  for  all 
congregations,  being  plain  and  distinct  rules  for  the  more  pleasing  and  correct 
performance  of  Psalmody  by  the  children  in  their  respective  churches."  Heron 
says  that  he  has  written  his  book  because  of  the  unsatisfactory  performance  of 
Psalmody  in  parish  churches.  He  recommends  that  every  Ward  or  Charity 
School  should  have  weekly  lessons  from  a  singing  master.  Every  Monday 
morning  he  would  have  the  clerk  send  to  the  school  the  psalms  and  tunes  he 
intends  to  sing  on  the  Sunday  following.  Where  there  is  an  organ,  the  organist 
should  choose  the  melody ;  where  there  is  none,  the  clerk  must  choose  both. 
There  should  be  a  half-hour's  rehearsal  before  the  Sunday  morning  service. 
In  every  parish  he  would  have  a  weekly  meeting  at  which  a  singing  master 
should  attend  to  instruct  all  such  persons  living  in  the  parish  as  are  desirous 
of  instruction  in  Psalmody.  The  organ  playing  he  would  reform  as  follows  : 
"  Instead  of  a  shake  at  the  end  of  each  line,  which  Aias  been  the  custom,  a 
discretionary  pause  is  recommended  to  be  made,  being  more  certain  to  keep 
them  together." 

We  have  already  noticed  the  itinerant  teachers  of  Psalmody  in  village 
churches.  Addison  tells  us  in  the  "  Spectator  "  that  his  friend  Sir  Roger,  the 
model  of  a  good  squire,  engaged  an  itinerant  music  master,  who  went  about  the 
country  for  the  purpose,  to  teach  his  village  folk  the  tunes  of  the  Psalms. 
Southey,  in  his  Commonplace  Book,  mentions  a  teacher  of  the  same  kind,  who 
visited  Keswick  every  six  years  to  renew  the  congregational  singing.  These 
music  masters  seem,  however,  to  have  been  often  incompetent.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Yincent,  Rector  of  All  Hallows,  in  his  "  Considerations  on  Parochial  Music" 
(1787)  recommends  the  practising  of  the  congregation  under  an  instructor. 
"  But,"  he  says,  "  for  this  office  those  persons  are  not  meant  who  go  about  the. 
country  as  professed  teachers  of  Psalmody,  as  from  them  and  their  method  the 
very  evil  complained  of  originates."  The  evil  referred  to  is  the  select  band  of 
gallery  singers,  who  monopolise  the  singing.  Dr.  Yincent  recommends  the 
dismissal  of  these  bands ;  he  would  have  a  congregational  practice  after  the 
service ;  he  complains  of  the  screaming  and  shouting  of  the  Charity  children 
in  towns. 

"  It  might  likewise,"  he  says,  "  be  requested  of  the  organist  to  play  the 
tune  once  over,  quite  plain,  without  variations,  immediately  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  the  Psalm." 

This  is  certainly  a  modest  request.  Here  is  a  picture  of  the  lowest 
depths  to  which  psalmody  at  that  time  had  fallen  : — 

"  In  those  congregations  of  the  Metropolis  where  there  are  neither 
children  nor  organ,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  case  is  almost  hopeless. 
The  clerk  commences  his  stave,  and  goes  through  it  almost  wholly  unaccom- 
panied, or  perhaps  joined  towards  the  close  by  the  feeble  efforts  of  a  single 
voice  or  two,  in  a  manner  sufficiently  indicating  the  feelings  of  timidity." 
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The  custom  of  standing  during  singing  was  by  no  means  general  at  this 
time.  Dr.  Vincent  says  he  is  in  favour  of  it,  but  adds  that  diffidence  prevents 
women  from  standing.  Romaine  (1775)  also  argues  in  favour  of  standing, 
but  speaks  of  sitting  as  "  the  posture  generally  used  among  us."  Archbishop 
Seeker,  writing  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  says : — 

"  In  the  singing  of  psalms,  different  persons  use  different  postures.  The 
prose  psalms  are  and  ever  have  been  repeated  by  all  persons  everywhere, 
standing.     In  the  verse  psalms,  we  all  stand  at  the  doxology." 

He  goes  on  to  urge  that  we  should  stand  throughout  the  verse  psalms. 

"  But  still,  as  very  many  in  most  congregations  either  have  by  long  habit 
been  prejudiced  in  favour  of  sitting,  or  though  they  disapprove  of  the  custom 
feel  a  difficulty  in  quitting  it  unless  everyone  did;  they  should  not  be 
censured  for  a  practice  in  which  they  mean  nothing  amiss,  but  kindly  en- 
couraged to  an  alteration  in  this  point,  which  we  may  thus  hope  will 
gradually  become  universal." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  August,  1798,  says: — "  It 
has  been  almost  uniformly  the  custom  of  our  congregations  to  remain  seated 
during  the  time  that  this  part  of  our  service  is  performing." 

The  Christian  Knowledge  Society,  about  this  time,  issued  a  pastoral 
admonition  "  In  order  to  reform  the  custom  which  has  prevailed  of  sitting 
while  Psalms  are  sung,  in  the  public  worship  of  God,"  and  showing  that 
standing  is  the  ancient  and  proper  practice  of  the  church.  I  have  not  found 
the  exact  date  of  the  issue  of  this  leaflet,  but  it  appears  to  have  been 
distributed  at  Brompton  Chapel  on  April  10th,  1791.  Dr.  Rippon  prints  it  in 
his  Baptist  Register  for  1801,  and  says  that  it  was  "  lately  read  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  John  Newton  to  his  congregation  at  St.  Mary  Woolnoth's,  Lombard  St." 
It  is  also  printed  in  Rev.  T.  H.  Home's  Manual  of  Parochial  Psalmody  so 
late  as  1833.  The  reform  of  standing  must  have  been  but  gradually  intro- 
duced. Dr.  Edward  Barry,  in  a  sermon  published  in  1806,  and  reviewed  in 
the  British  Critic  of  the  same  year,  treats  of  the  irreverent  practice  "  lately 
become  so  common,"  of  sitting  during  the  singing  of  psalms.  On  the  other 
hand  a  correspondent  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  June,  1810,  says  : — 

"  The  congregations  now  very  generally  rise  from  their  seats  and  stand 
during  the  singing,  which  mark  of  attention  and  respect  was  little  thought  of 
a  few  years  since." 

Yet  "  a  Layman,"  in  the  same  magazine  for  April,  1811,  complains  of  a 
congregation  in  Duke  Street,  Westminster,  where  all  sat  but  the  clergyman 
and  the  clerk  during  the  singing  of  the  psalms  and  hymns. 

Each  witness  speaks  from  his  own  limited  circle  of  observation,  and  we 
must  conclude  that  it  was  many  years  before  the  conservatism  of  habit  was 
conquered,  and  the  congregations  universally  stood  at  the  singing. 

An  abuse  in  psalmody  is  occasionally  mentioned  in  these  olden  days 
which  now  is  by  no  means  common.     Romaine  (1775)  says  : — 

"  There  are  many  in  our  congregations  who  seem  to  think  that  they  sing 
best  when  they  sing  loudest.  You  may  see  them  often  strain  themselves  with 
shouting  till  their  faces  are  as  red  as  scarlet." 

And  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1615  a  case  was  tried  in  the  Essex  Court  of 
Archdeaconry  in  which  the  charge  brought  against  the  defendent  was :  — 

"  For  that  he  singeth  the  Psalms  in  the  church  with  such  a  jesticulous 
tone  and  allitonant  voice,  viz.,  squeaking  like  a  pig,  which  doth  not  only 
interrupt  the  other  voices,  but  is  altogether  disonant  and  disagreeing  unto 
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any  musical  harmony,  and  he  hath  been  requested  by  the  minister  to  leave  it, 
but  he  doth  obstinately  persist  and  continue  therein." 

Several  correspondents  of  the  Gentlemen's  Magazine  at  this  period  give 
us  interesting  glimpses  of  the  condition  of  psalmody.  A  letter  signed 
"  T.  Wollston,"  December,  1796,  says  :— 

"  In  some  churches  one  may  see  the  Parish  Clerk,  after  giving  out  a 
couple  of  staves  from  Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  with  two  or  three  other  poor 
wights,  drawling  them  out  in  the  most  lamentable  strains,  with  such  grimace, 
and  in  such  discordant  notes  as  must  shock  every  serious  person,  and  afford 
mirth  to  the  undevout.  In  other  places  a  few  persons  assembled  in  a  gallery 
or  pew,  take  upon  themselves  the  appelation  of  the  choir,  and  these  in  another 
error  are  as  disgustful  as  the  former.  Furnished  with  a  number  of  instru- 
ments, more  fit  for  a  military  band  than  a  church,  they  appear  to  sing  to  the 
praise  and  glory  of  themselves  ;  for  I  am  fearful  that  in  their  singing,  God  is 
not  in  all  their  thoughts.  These  sort  of  performers  give  us  little  else  but 
high-flown  anthems  and  fuguing  psalm-tunes,  the  different  parts  hunting  one 
another  in  so  many  quavers  and  demisemiquavers,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  understand  what  they  are  singing." 

In  October,  1800,  "  a  lover  of  psalmody,  and  a  sincere  friend  of  the 
Church  of  England,"  compares  Nonconformist  psalmody  with  that  of  the 
Church.     He  says  : — 

"  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  psalmody,  as  performed  in  the  various  meeting 
houses  of  this  kingdom,  where  all  who  can  sing  unite  to  the  praise  and  glory 
of  God,  has  a  much  more  lively  effect  on  the  heart  than  it  has  as  we  generally 
perform  it  in  the  Church  of  England,  where  a  few  only  are  collected  together 
in  the  church  or  in  the  gallery.  .  .  It  is  likewise  equally  notorious  that 
many  who  are  not  sufficiently  grounded  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
England — which  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  all  were — desert  the  mother 
church,  and  join  other  places  of  public  worship  merely  on  account  of  their 
superiority  in  singing." 

He  urges  members  of  the  Church  of  England  to  vie  with  sectaries  in 
making  psalmody  a  pleasing  service,  and  a  work  of  the  heart.  He  advises 
congregations  to  join  together  for  week-evening  practice  under  a  master,  and 
when  a  sufficient  number  are  taught  to  sing  he  would  have  them  dispersed 
in  different  parts  of  the  Church.  The  whole  congregation  should  also  be 
desired  to  stand  up  as  they  do  when  the  Psalms  are  read. 

A  correspondent  in  June,  1810,  says  that  the  organ  voluntary  before  the 
first  lesson  has  in  many  places  been  discontinued.  Still,  he  would  not  have 
organists  "  to  run  on,  as  some  do,  a  kind  of  jig  for  three  or  four  minutes" 
between  the  verses  of  the  Psalms  (!).  He  adds  that  "at  some  village  churches 
at  a  distance  from  the  metropolis,  the  singing  is  wholly  omitted." 

Another  correspondent,  1816,  writes  : — 

"  How  can  these  pleasing  sensations  take  place  when  only  a  few  of  the 
congregation  join,  and  these  frequently  selected  and  paid  for  their  services  ? 
They  have,  it  is  true,  fine  voices,  and  skill  in  music,  but  the  mass  of  the 
congregation,  instead  of  lifting  their  voices  and  hearts  to  their  Creator,  are 
listening  to  and  admiring  the  abilities  of  the  creature." 

The  Rev.  R.  Munkhouse,  D.D.,  vicar  of  St.  John's,  Wakefield,  preached  a 
sermon  at  his  church  on  October  15th,  1797,  for  the  benefit  of  the  choir. 
He  advocates  the  excellent  plan,  which  writers  of  this  period  often  refer 
to,  of  having  a  dispersed  choir  in  all  parts  of  the  church  : — 

"  The  more  general  the  service  is,  the  more  impressive  will  be  the  general 
effect ;  the  more  rational  our  devotion.     For  these  reasons  it  is  in  contempla- 
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tion,  when  the  enlarged  state  of  the  choir  shall  admit  of  the  experiment,  to 
separate  a  certain  portion  from  the  main  body,  and  to  dispose  of  them  in  ' 
different  parts  of  the  chnrch.  In  doing  so  we  calculate  upon  a  two-fold 
advantage.  We  hope  by  this  means  more  readily  to  instruct  others,  and  more 
effectually  to  inspire  those  who  may  be  desirous  to  join  with  confidence  ;  in 
any  case  to  augment  the  air  of  devotion  by  an  appearance  of  a  more  general 
interest  and  participation  in  the  service." 

He  refers  also  to  the  question  of  standing  : — 

"  Lastly,  if  I  may  be  allowed  without  offence  to  suggest  a  farther  improve- 
ment in  this  branch  of  public  worship,  I  would,  with  a  direct  reference  to  the 
practice  of  patriarchal  times,  submit  to  your  judgment  the  propriety  of  the 
whole  congregation  standing  up  during  this  solemn  act  of  homage  and  religious 
adoration." 

Dr.  Munkhouse  refers  with  pride  to  his  choir,  in  which  120  have  been 
enrolled,  and  nearly  half  still  remain.     He  speaks  of  having  had 

' '  In  the  service  of  the  choir  for  three  months  a  country  singing  master, 
who  had  been  occupied  in  teaching  psalmody  upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  who 
perhaps  possesses  as  much  information  and  merit  as  any  of  his  competitors. 

"This  person  informed  me,  notwithstanding  his  prejudices  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Cheetham's  method  (according  to  which  he  had  so  long  and  so  successfully 
taught),  that  it  required  a  pretty  close  application  of  seven  years  to  make  any 
material  progress  in  the  science  of  music  upon  this  system,  and  that  he  could 
not  recollect  more  than  three  or  four  of  his  pupils  that  had  ever  attained  to  any 
tolerable  proficiency." 

It  must  have  been  for  this  reason  that  the  St.  John's  choir  adopted  a 
system  of  their  own,  the  particulars  of  which  are  related  by  the  organist  in  an 
appendix  to  the  sermon.     He  first  tried  their  voices,  and  if  good  he  made  them 
sing  the  scale.     The  idea  of  distance  was  then  given  by  singing  graduated  leaps 
from  note  to  note.     They  next  learnt  the  characters  of  time,  and  how  to  count 
it.     The  four  Sol-fa  syllables  were  used,  but  absolutely,  thus : — 
C        D        E        F        G        A        B 
fa        sol       la        fa        sol        la        mi 
This  was 

"In  order  to  avoid  the  difficulty  that  necessarily  arises  from  intricate 
modulation,  and  inseparably  attaches  to  the  old  practice,  which  proceeded  upon 
the  method  of  changing  the  names  of  the  notes  as  often  as  the  key  changed." 

The  organist  attributes  to  this  method  the  rapid  progress  of  the  choir  : — 

' '  In  the  space  of  a  few  months  they  attained  to  such  a  degree  of  proficiency 
as  to  be  able  to  sing  (nearly  at  sight,  and  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  firmness) 
all  the  less  difficult  tunes  that  were  given  them." 

This  progress  would  hardly  be  called  rapid  now,  but  we  realise  how  slow  it 
must  have  been  when  we  come  to  the  details  of  the  process  of  learning  a  tune. 
First  they  taught  the  air, 

' '  Obliging  the  children  in  ascending  or  descending  passages  to  sing  the 
notes  up  or  down  from  the  preceding  note,  withholding  all  assistance  of  the 
instrument.  This  method  (as  may  be  imagined)  was  at  first  rather  tedious ; 
but  we  soon  found  that  the  confidence  and  accuracy  acquired  thereby  was  a 
sufficient  recompense  for  any  trouble  it  occasioned.  Being  thus  in  possession  of 
the  air,  we  proceeded  to  the  second  part,  adopting  the  same  method  till  it  was 
perfected.  Care  was  then  taken  that  the  two  parts  sang  well  in  tune.  And  as 
soon  as  the  basses  were  prepared,  the  whole  three  parts  were  brought  together." 

This  practice,  which  was  usually  held  in  the  school,  lasted  four  months, 
two  hours  at  a  time,  on  two  or  three  evenings  in  the  week.  Afterwards,  the 
choir  attempted  more  difficult  tunes.     The  voices  were  usually  accompanied  by 
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two  violins  and  a  'cello  in  the  school  practice,  but  the  choir  was  not  brought 
into  the  church  until  it  was  able  to  sing  with  exactness  without  an  instrument. 

Edward  Miller,  Mus.  Doc,  Cantab.,  of  Doncaster,  in  the  preface  to  his 
Psalms  of  David,  1790,  deals  with  the  condition  of  the  service  of  praise.  He 
speaks  of  the  present  custom  of  leaving  the  choice  of  the  words  to  the  clerk, 
who  generally  also  chooses  the  tunes,  and  sends  them  to  the  organist,  but  very 
seldom  sends  with  them  either  the  psalm  or  the  verses  to  be  sung.  ' '  How 
then,"  he  asks,  "can  the  organist  do  justice  in  the  accompaniment  when  he 
does  not  know  what  words  the  congregation  are  singing  ?  " 

As  to  organ-playing,  Dr.  Miller  recommends  that  there  should  be  a  short 
shake  between  each  line  of  the  old  melodies,  and  a  little  silent  pause  between 
each  line  of  the  new,  where  these  do  not  break  off  the  connection  of  the 
words.  Dr.  Miller  would  have  the  organist  teach  the  Charity  and  Sunday 
School  children,  and  urges  all  churchwardens,  where  there  is  no  organist,  to 
allow  a  qualified  person  a  small  sum  for  teaching  by  the  ear  the  plain  psalm- 
tunes  to  such  young  persons  and  others  of  the  parish  as  will  attend  one  evening 
in  the  week  for  this  purpose  only. 

"In  villages,"  he  says,  "where  there  are  no  organs,  the  singing  masters 
may  do  a  great  deal ;  but  they  have  much  to  forget  and  much  to  learn.  Fondly 
attached  to  compositions  in  many  parts,  and  those  chiefly  composed  by  unskilful 
men,  abounding  in  ill- constructed  fugues  and  false  harmony,  they  are  apt  to 
treat  with  contempt  the  simple  but  elegant  melodies  used  in  parish  churches. 
It  is  not  here  meant  to  discourage  country  singers  in  their  practice  of  anthems, 
but  to  intreat  them  to  be  the  instructors  and  leaders  of  the  congregation,  in 
parochial  psalmody.  The  minister  would  then,  at  their  request,  sometimes 
indulge  them  with  singing  an  anthem  in  the  part  of  the  service  appointed  for  it, 
or  after  the  sermon." 

The  following  year  (1791)  Dr.  Miller  published  "  Thoughts  on  the  present 
performance  of  Psalmody  in  the  Established  Church  of  England,  addressed  to 
the  clergy."     He  says : 

' '  If  any  one  would  step  into  the  parish  church  while  the  psalm  is  singing, 
would  he  not  find  the  greater  part  of  the  congregation  totally  inattentive  ? 
Irreverently  sitting,  talking  to  each  other,  taking  snuff,  winding  up  their 
watches,  or  adjusting  their  apparel  ?  " 

He  also  compares  the  Church  singing  unfavourably  with  that  of  the 
Methodists,  and  hopes  much  from  the  newly-formed  Sunday  schools.  He 
quotes  a  passage  from  Wharton's  Essay  on  Psalmody : — 

"  A  singing  master  of  sense  and  judgment  selected  ten  persons  with  good 
tenor  voices,  and  having  instructed  these  in  a  certain  number  of  plain  melodies 
till  they  sang  in  time  and  tune,  he  placed  them  in  different  parts  of  the  church. 
He  next  proceeded  in  the  same  manner  with  basses  and  countertenors.  By 
degrees  the  whole  congregation  came  to  join  with  them,  so  as  to  approach  as 
near  as  possible  to  perfection." 

The  following  also  is  curious  : — 

"  In  St.  Peter's,  Cornhill,  there  is  or  was  a  concert  pitch  pipe  in  the  clerk's 
desk,  which  sounds  by  the  wind  it  receives  from  a  small  bellows,  both  of  which 
are  out  of  sight." 

The  Rev.  W.  D.  Tattersall,  in  h's  Improved  Psalmody,  1794,  gives  a 
melancholy  description  of  the  state  of  Psalmody  in  London.  Even  allowing  a 
margin  for  the  zeal  with  which  every  reformer  attacks  the  existing  order  of 
things,  his  account  bears  the  impress  of  truth  : — - 
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"  The  performance  of  the  Psalmody  in  London  is  open  to  many  objections. 
Whatever  be  the  subject  of  the  psalm,  the  tunes  that  are  chosen  are  very  solemn, 
and  in  most  of  the  parish  churches  they  are  rendered  sti  1  more  solemn  by  the 
slow  manner  in  which  they  are  usually  played  The  clerk  and  the  charity 
children  are  almost  the  only  performers,  and  although  a  person  is  employed  to 
instruct  the  young  people,  nevertheless  there  seems  to  be  no  management  in  the 
regulation  of  their  voices.  The  children  most  commonly  rise  beyond  the  natural 
pitch  of  their  voices,  and  it  becomes  rather  a  unisonous  scream  than  either 
concord  or  harmony."  ■ 

The  following  is  another  reference  to  the  itinerant  teachers  of  Psalmody  :— 

-In  country  parishes  there  are  men  who  travel  and  style  themselves 
professors  and  instructors  in  Psalmody.  They  are  furnished  with  books  of 
their  own  selections,  which  are  seldom  correct,  and  these  are  disposed  of  m 
every  place  where  they  go."  . ' 

William  Mason,  precentor  of  York,  published  some  well-considered  Essays 

on  Church  Music  in  1795,  in  which  he  says  :—  . 

-Psalmody  is  become  not  only  despicable  to  persons  of  a  refined  musical 
taste  but  is  now  hardly  tolerable  to  our  village  practitioners,  if  they  either  can 
or  what loesTweU,  fancy  they  can  sing  at  sight  For  ^se,  since  the  rage  of 
oratorios  has  spread  from  the  capital  to  every  market  town  m  the  kingdom  can 
by  no  means  be  satisfied  unless  they  introduce  chants  services  and  anthems 
into  their  parish  churches,  and  accompany  them  with  what  an  old  author  calls 
scolding  fiddles,  squalling  hautboys,  false  stopped  violoncellos,  buzzing  ^soons 
all  ill-tuned  and  worse  played  upon,  m  place  of  an  organ,  which,  if  they  ^  had 
one,  they  would  probably  wish  to  improve  by  such  instrumental  assistance. 

'  Mason  says  that  he  prefers  the  cylindrical  or  barrel  organ  to  one  played  by 
hand,  as  more  likely  to  keep  time.  He  thinks  that  the  false  taste  which  leads 
organists  to  use  absurd  graces  in  their  playing,  might  be  prevented  by  a  Eector 
or  a  Vicar  who  had  authority  enough  to  confine  the  organist  to  a  slightly 
ornamented  Eefraine  or  Eitornello,  at  the  end  of  each  stave  or  stanza. 

What  a  mechanical  thing  the  organ  playing  of  this  time  was  we  may  learn 
from  the  instructions  given  to  players.  Thus,  William  Gawler,  in  his  Harmonia 
Sacra,  1781,  writes:— 

-  When  two  verses  are  to  be  sung,  they  should  both  be  played  pre tty  full 
when  three   the  first  and  last  loud,  the  other  soft ;  when  four,  the  first  and  last 
wT^mterWediate   two   on  the   swell  or  choir  organ,   and  the  interlude 
immediately  before  the  last  verse,  which  makes  a  pleasing  variety. 

Thus,  the  expression  was  not  to  depend  on  the  words,  but  merely  on  the 
order  of  the  verses.     Even  Dr.   Crotch,  writing  more  than  fifty  years  later 

(«WW  hint  to  the  organist.  The  first  and  last  verses  may  be  played 
on^the  full  orgaCwith  the  Exception  of  the  trumpet  stop.  The  intermediate 
verse*  softer  as  on  the  two  diapasons  of  the  full  organ,  or  with  the.  addition  of 
the  Principal,  but  not  so  soft  as  to  form  an  absurd  contrast. 

Dr  Crotch  adds  this  remarkable  instruction:  "If  the  tune  is  given  out 
(or  played  without  voices  on  the  organ),  the  harmony  should  be  omitted,  and 
only  the  treble  and  bass  played."  He  also  says :  «  Where  there  *  no  organ, 
the  trebles  and  basses  only  should  be  sung,  the  trebles  and  tenors  singing  the 
same  part  in  octaves  to  each  other." 

It  is  interesting  to  gather  from  Dr.  Crotch's  words  what  were  his  canons  of 
taste  in  psalmody.  He  condemns  « the  style  adopted  by  gallery  singers,  who 
have  no  organ,"  and  does  not  like  -  the  instrumental  effect  of  the  same  note 
used  three  times  in  succession,"  or  -  subjects  and  answers  m  fugue,  which  they 
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denominate  the  anthem  style."  He  gives  first  a  list  of  tunes  which  are  "  very 
fine,  and  should  be  kept  in  constant  use;"  these  are  the  standard  tunes  of 
English  psalmody.  He  next  mentions  others  which  he  regards  as  "the  most 
favourable  specimens  of  a  bad  style;"  among  them  it  is  curious  to  find 
"Hanover."  These  tunes,  he  says,  have  slurs,  passing  notes  and  appogiaturas, 
and  are  generally  in  triple  time,  with  two  or  three  notes  to  each  syllable.  He 
has  rejected  the  Magdalene  and  Foundling  hymns  in  general,  and  all  adaptations 
from  Handel  and  other  masters.  The  abundant  use  of  slurs,  he  considers, 
constitutes  the  worst  style  of  psalmody.  He  notices,  too,  that  drawling  is  the 
fashionable  error. 

La  Trobe,  in  his  Music  of  the  Church,  1831,  complains  similarly  of  the 
slowness  of  the  singing.  Speaking  of  the  Old  Hundred  he  says  :— 
#  i  "  Instead  of  being  presented  to  the  people  one  regular  and  flowing  melody, 
it  is  generally  sung  with  such  deliberation,  that  the  breath  is  more  than 
expended  upon  each  word,  and  instead  of  a  mutual  connection  and  dependence, 
the  notes  stand  apart  and  disunited,  rather  like  beads  upon  a  string  than  the 
links  of  a  chain." 

Eev.  Eann  Kennedy,  in  a  Church  of  England  Psalm  Book  (1821),  says  :— 

■u-  ' '  ^nfortllnately  tnere  nas  been  and  is  too  much  ground  for  a  complaint 
which  has  long  been  made,  that  while  separatists  from  our  communion  have 
cultivated  this  popular  psalmody  with  great  success  and  effect,  it  is  a  part  of 
our  service  which  has  done  least  credit  to  the  National  Church." 

He  advocates  the  use  of  the  Psalms  in  monthly  rotation,  as  the  tunes  are 
m  consequence  better  learned  and  remembered  by  the  congregations. 

The  question  of  the  use  of  unauthorised  psalms  and  hymns  in  the  Church 
service  has  been  always  open  to  debate.     The  first  metrical  psalms  were  only 
"allowed  "  to  be  sung  in  churches,  and  were  never  formally  made  a  part  of  the 
Liturgy.     Eight  versions  have  altogether  been  authorised,  viz., 
Sternhold  and  Hopkins       -  1562 

James  I---____  1(331 
Erancis  Eouse  -  -  -  _  _  1641 
William  Barton     -  1654 

Archbishop  Parker  -  -  -  _  1661 
Brady  and  Tate     -  1696 

Sir  E.  Blackmore  -  -  -  -  -  1721 
The  rise  of  hymnody  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  brought  many 
unauthorised  metrical  compositions  into  use.  In  1820  there  were  some  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Consistory  Court  at  York,  which  were  caused  by  this  innovation. 
The  Eev.  T.  Cotterill  had  published  in  1818  a  collection  of  psalms  and  hymns 
for  use  m  his  own  church,  and  for  this  he  was  prosecuted.  The  case,  Holy  and 
Ward  v.  Cotterill,  came  on,  July  6th,  before  the  Chancellor  of  the  Archbishop's 
Court,  who  found  the  question  so  difficult  that  he  refused  to  give  judgment  or 
costs,  and  only  offered  an  opinion.  This  was  in  favour  of  the  use  of  metrical 
psalms,  but  with  the  qualification  that  the  authority  of  the  head  of  the  Church 
was  necessary  for  aU  additions  to  the  liturgy.  The  parties,  unable  to  settle 
their  dispute  before  the  judge,  referred  it  to  the  amicable  decision  of  the  Arch- 
bishop. His  grace  acted  the  peacemaker  ;  undertook  to  compile  a  new  selection 
of  Hymns  for  Mr.  Cotterill's  Church,  and  in  consideration  of  the  expense  and 
loss  to  which  Mr.  Cotterill  had  been  put  to,  his  grace  further  took  upon  himself 
the  charges  of  printing  the  new  selection. 

The  litigation  settled  nothing,  but  it  produced  an  interesting  little  book 
published   at   York   in   1821,   and  entitled   "An  enquiry  into  historical  facts 
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relative  to  Parochial  Psalmody,  in  reference  to  the  remarks  of  the  Eight  Rev. 
Herbert,  Lord  Bishop  of  Peterborough."  His  lordship,  it  seems  had  maintained, 
in  an  appendix  to  his  charge,  that  "the  old  and  new  versions  are  the  only 
collections  of  psalms  and  hymns  which  we  can  legally  sing  in  the  public  service 
of  the  Church."  The  writer  reviews  the  origin  and  early  custom  of  metrical 
psalm- singing,  and  tries  to  prove  the  right  in  common  or  unwritten  law. 

Mr.  Hullah,  in  the  preface  to  his  Psalter,  dated  1843,  makes  the  following 
reference  to  the  condition  of  psalmody  : — 

"  Congregations  generally  do  not  sing  at  all,  and  when  they  do,  sing  for 
the  most  part  '  Cambridge  New '  and  '  Devizes.'  ...  To  the  shame  of  the 
upper  and  middle  classes  of  society  be  it  spoken,  congregations  do  not  sing. 
The  voice  which  has  held  entranced  admiring  crowds  on  the  Saturday  night,  is 
on  the  Sunday  morning  tuneless.  The  amusement  of  a  crowd  is  an  object 
worth  years  of  study,  and  often  of  painful  effort  in  the  conquest  of  timidity, 
but  the  praise  of  God  is  left  to  the  charity  children, — it  is  not  genteel  to  sing  in 
Church." 

Dr.  Steggall,  also,  in  the  preface  to  his  "Church  Psalmody,"  1848,  stirs 
with  a  trumpet  blast  the  apathy  and  formalism  of  congregations  : — 

"  What  inconsistency  is  apparent  in  the  congregations  of  these  enlightened 
days  !  Two  thousand  souls  and  more  are  sometimes  assembled  in  God's  house 
and  on  His  holy  day  for  the  professed  purpose  of  publicly  offering  Him  their 
sacrifice  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving.  The  impressive  liturgy  is  concluded — all 
rise  from  their  knees,  as  if  to  obey  the  short  but  emphatic  exhortation  which 
now  proceeds  from  the  pastor's  lips.*  What  follows  ?  Surely  the  very  founda- 
tions of  the  Temple  are  about  to  shake  with  the  voice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving 
among  such  as  keep  holy  day.  Delusive  expectation  !  All  stand  up,  thus 
making  a  pretence  of  doing  something,  but  in  place  of  the  'uncontrolled 
exuberance  of  sound,'  all  that  is  heard  is  the  screaming  of  a  few  ill- trained 
children,  while  the  rest  of  the  '  great  multitude  '  are  content  to  have  the  praises 
of  the  Most  High  sung  for  them.  Must  it  not  be  deemed  an  insult  to  Almighty 
God  thus  to  slight  one  of  the  highest  privileges  He  has  granted  us,  and  thus 
publicly  to  refuse  Him  that  offering  of  praise  which  the  very  least  of  all  His 
mercies  would  demand  ?  Yet  of  this  thousands  of  otherwise  consistent 
christians  are  habitually  guilty." 

Writing  in  the  same  year  (1848),  Mr.  Robert  Druitt,  in  his  Popular  Tract 
on  Church  Music  traces  the  deterioration  of  congregational  song  to  the  intro- 
duction of  organs,  and  their  injudicious  use  : — ■ 

' '  As  things  stand,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  organ  has 
contributed  as  much  as  anything  to  the  decay  of  congregational  singing  ;  for  in 
the  first  place,  after  the  organ  has  been  set  up,  and  the  organist  appointed  with 
a  salary,  the  parish  authorities  imagine  that  all  has  been  done  that  there  is  any 
need  for,  and  never  think  of  engaging  a  choir  either  for  love  or  money  ;  and  in 
the  next  place,  fifteen  or  twenty  stops  of  the  full  organ  render  it  a  matter  of 
perfect  indifference  as  to  how  people  sing,  or  whether,  in  fact,  they  sing  at  all.  *> 
Often  and  often  has  the  writer  been  in  a  church  where,  with  an  overpowering- 
organ,  not  three  persons  in  the  whole  church  opened  their  mouths.  But  the 
surest  method  of  all  to  extinguish  anything  like  song,  is  to  set  up  a  grinding 
organ.  Truly,  if  a  foreigner  entered  some  of  our  churches  he  might  imagine 
that,  as  a  great  manufacturing  community,  we  employed  machinery  in  the 
service  of  God,  as  well  as  in  other  things.  They  who  really  love  our  old  English 
virtues  and  customs  must  have  frequent  occasion  to  lament  the  gradual  progress 
of  degeneracy  in  the  substitution  of  these  odious  machines  for  the  ancient 
village  choir  with  their  simple  instruments.     Badly  enough,  perhaps,  they  sing; 

*  Dr.  Steggall  evidently  refers  to  the  pood  old  formula,  "  Let  us  sing  to  the  praue  and  glory  of 
God,"  which  has  rather  gone  out  of  fashion  of  late. 
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time  and  tune  may  suffer  rude  encounters,  and  shocking  may  the  old  black- 
smith's bassoon  sound  in  the  ears  of  the  squire's  daughters,  on  their  return 
from  a  London  visit,  filled  with  fine  ideas  of  '  pictures,  taste,  Shakspeare  and 
the  musical  glasses.'  But  surely  these  men  are  made  of  the  right  stuff  ;  their 
hearts  are  in  the  work ;  their  occupation  gave  them  a  tie  to  the  church  which  it 
were  unwise  to  sever ;  and  with  patience  and  encouragement  and  instruction 
they  might  be  made  the  nucleus  of  a  true  congregational  choir." 

A  clever  picture  of  this  old-time  village  choir  is  given  by  George  Eliot  in 
"  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life."     It  is  evidently  drawn  from  the  life  : — 

' 'And  the  singing  was  no  mechanical  affair  of  official  routine;  it  had  a 
■drama.  As  the  moment  of  psalmody  approached,  by  some  process  to  me  as 
mysterious  and  untraceable  as  the  opening  of  the  flowers  or  the  breaking  out  of 
the  stars,  a  slate  appeared  in  the  front  of  the  gallery,  advertising  in  bold 
characters  the  psalm  about  to  be  sung,  lest  the  sonorous  announcement  of  the 
clerk  should  still  leave  the  bucolic  mind  in  doubt  on  that  head.  Then  followed 
the  migration  of  the  clerk  to  the  gallery,  where,  in  company  with  a  bassoon, 
two  key-bugles,  a  carpenter  understood  to  have  an  amazing  power  of  singing 
'  counter,'  and  two  lesser  musical  stars,  he  formed  the  complement  of  a  choir 
regarded  in  Shepperton  as  one  of  distinguished  attraction,  occasionally  known 
to  draw  hearers  from  the  next  parish.  The  innovation  of  hymn  books  was  as 
yet  undreamt  of  ;  even  the  new  version  was  regarded  with  a  sort  of  melancholy 
tolerance,  as  part  of  the  common  degeneracy  in  a  time  when  prices  had  dwindled, 
and  a  cotton  gown  was  no  longer  stout  enough  to  last  a  lifetime  ;  for  the  lyrical 
taste  of  the  best  heads  in  Shepperton  had  been  formed  on  Sternhold  and 
Hopkins.  But  the  greatest  triumphs  of  the  Shepperton  choir  were  reserved  for 
the  Sundays  when  the  slate  announced  an  Anthem,  with  a  dignified  abstinence 
from  particularisation,  both  words  and  music  lying  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
most  ambitious  amateur  in  the  congregation : — an  anthem  in  which  the  key- 
bugles  always  ran  away  at  a  great  pace,  while  the  bassoon  every  now  and  then 
boomed  a  flying  shot  after  them." 

The  following,  from  Washington  Irving' s  "  Sketch  Book,"  is  a  similar 
portrait.     The  time  is  Christmas  morning  : — 

' '  The  orchestra  was  in  a  small  gallery,  and  presented  a  most  whimsical 
grouping  of  faces,  piled  one  above  the  other,  among  which  I  particularly 
noticed  that  of  the  village  tailor,  a  pale  fellow  with  a  retreating  forehead  and 
chin,  who  played  on  the  clarionet,  and  seemed  to  have  blown  his  face  to  a  point; 
and  there  was  another,  a  short  pursy  man,  labouring  at  a  bass  viol,  so  as  to 
show  nothing  but  the  top  of  a  round  bald  head,  like  the  egg  of  an  ostrich. 
There  were  two  or  three  pretty  faces  among  the  female  singers,  to  which  the 
keen  air  of  a  frosty  morning  had  given  a  bright  rosy  tint ;  but  the  gentlemen 
choristers  had  evidently  been  chosen,  like  old  Cremona  fiddles,  more  for  tone 
than  looks  ;  and  as  several  had  to  sing  from  the  same  book,  there  were  cluster- 
ings of  odd  physiognomies,  not  unlike  those  groups  of  cherubs  we  sometimes 
see  on  country  tombstones.  The  usual  services  of  the  choir  were  managed 
tolerably  well ;  the  vocal  parts  generally  lagging  a  little  behind  the  instru- 
mental, and  some  loitering  fiddler  now  and  then  making  up  for  lost  time  by 
travelling  over  a  passage  with  prodigious  celerity,  and  clearing  more  bars  than 
the  keenest  fox-hunter  to  be  in  at  the  death.  But  the  great  trial  was  an 
anthem  that  had  been  prepared  and  arranged  by  Master  Simon,  and  upon  which 
he  had  founded  great  expectation.  Unluckily  there  was  a  blunder  at  the 
outset ;  the  musicians  became  flurried ;  Master  Simon  was  in  a  fever ;  every- 
thing went  on  lamely  and  irregularly  until  they  came  to  a  chorus  beginning 
" Now  let  us  sing  with  one  accord"  which  seemed  to  be  a  signal  for  parting 
company  ;  all  became  discord  and  confusion  ;  each  shifted  for  himself,  and  got 
to  the  end  as  well,  or  rather  as  soon  as  he  could,  excepting  one  old  chorister  in 
a  pair  of  horn  spectacles,  bestriding  and  pinching  a  long  and  sonorous  nose, 
who  happened  to  be  standing  a  little  apart,  and,  being  wrapt  up  in  his  own 
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melody,  kept  on  a  quavering  course,  wriggling  his  head,  ogling  his  hook,  and 
winding  all  up  hy  a  nasal  solo  of  at  least  three  hars  in  duration." 

It  is  not  generally  remembered  that  the  improvement  of  Psalmody 
and  Chanting  were  two  of  the  objects  contemplated  in  the  formation  of  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society.  Surman,  the  Society's  first  conductor,  published  in 
1852,  a  "London  Psalmist,"  dedicated  to  the  Eishop  of  London,  in  which  he 
plainly  tells  us  that  this  was  the  case  : — - 

' '  It  appearing  evident  to  those  who  had  experience  that  it  can  only  be 
from  the  members  of  our  choral  societies  that  we  can  expect  to  find  persons 
fully  qualified  to  conduct  this  delightful  portion  of  divine  worship  in  our 
churches  and  chapels." 

The  psalm-tunes  which  the  book  contains,  are  rehearsed  at  Exeter  Hall,  so 
Surman  tells  us,  with  violins,  flutes  and  oboes  playing  treble,  violins  alto,  'cellos 
or  bassoons  tenor,  and  'cellos,  double  basses  or  any  bass  instrument,  the  bass 
part. 

Isaac  Disraeli,  in  the  rather  cynical  paper  on  Congregational  Psalmody  in 
the  "Curiosities  of  Literature"  (1791),  says  that  "An  universal  suffrage, 
where  every  man  was  to  have  a  voice,  must  necessarily  end  in  clatter  and 
chaos."  Dr.  Jebb,  in  his  well-known  work  on  "The  Choral  Service  of  the 
Church  of  England"  (1843),  seems  to  be  of  the  same  opinion.  He  argues 
that  on  the  establishment  of  the  Choral  Service  by  the  early  Church,  congre- 
gational singing  ceased,  as  incompatible  with  it.  His  remarks  on  the  subject 
are  worth  quoting  at  length,  on  account  of  the  standing  of  the  writer  : — 

' '  Much  has  been  said  of  congregational  chanting.  If  by  this  be  intended 
the  undersong  of  such  of  the  congregation  as  really  understand  how  to  chant, 
the  regular  choir  forming  the  nucleus,  and  the  choral  harmony  being  audibly 
predominant,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the  practice.  But  if  it  be  meant  that 
the  congregation  is  to  form  the  choir,  that  everyone,  how  unskilled  or  ill-endowed 
by  nature  soever,  ought,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  audibly  to  join,  and  that  the 
choral  chant  is  to  be  a  confused  buzz,  or  crash,  and  all  expression,  discrimina- 
tion, and  proportion  of  harmony  (the  proper  attribute  of  choral  chanting),  are 
to  be  sacrificed  in  order  to  support  a  supposed  Christian  principle,  or  privilege, 
in  order  to  give  an  audible  testimony  to  their  faith,  then  I  can  only  say  that 
our  musicians  ought  to  give  themselves  no  further  trouble  about  harmony ; 
that  it  ought  to  be  suppressed  altogether ;  that  the  melody  may  as  well  be 
abandoned  too  ;  in  short,  that  it  would  be  as  well  to  drop  all  pretence  to  choral 
music.  Indeed,  the  congregational  chant  can  be  nothing  but  a  pretence. 
Every  musician  knows  that  in  order  to  give  the  proper  effect  to  harmony,  the 
parts  must  be  nicely  balanced,  that  the  due  proportion  of  voices  must  be 
scientifically  mixed.  And  if  this  is  necessary  in  all  music,  it  is  especially  so  in 
the  chant.  Besides,  to  those  who  have  had  any  experience  in  the  matter  it  is 
notorious  (and  the  conviction  increases  with  more  intimate  knowledge)  that  while 
nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  chant  badly,  no  part  of  choral  music  is  so  difficult  to 
do,  I  will  not  say  well,  but  even  tolerably.  It  is  unlike  the  parochial  metrical 
psalm-tune,  where  every  syllable  is  determinately  fixed,  and  where  ordinarily 
no  more  expression  or  variation  of  tone  is  required  from  the  congregation  than 
from  a  barrel-organ." 

"  The  wisdom  of  the  Church  must  be  acknowledged,  in  having  during  the 
early,  but  not  the  most  primitive  ages,  recurred  to  the  elder  pattern  of  the  Jews, 
in  establishing  a  choir  regularly  trained  and  disciplined  for  this  holy  duty,  a 
duty  which  does  not  supersede  the  intelligent  and  mental  consent  of  the 
congregation,  and  even  their  actual  assent  with  their  lips.  There  are  many  to 
whom  the  Choral  Service  has  been  a  matter  not  only  of  excitement,  but  the 
best  auxiliary  of  a  tranquil  devotion,  who  feel  and  fully  believe  that  they  are 
really  joining  in  the  service  of  the  Church,  when  contributing  only  in  a  whisper 
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to  the  voices  of  the  Choir.  They  believe  that  the  best  of  everything  ought  to  be 
given  to  God.  They  give  the  best  they  can,  the  internal  worship  of  their  hearts, 
the  outward  homage  of  their  bodies,  but  believing  their  audible  voices  would  but 
mar  that  harmony  which  has  its  place  in  His  service,  as  being  a  system  of  His 
own  ordaining,  they  are  content,  not  indeed  to  be  silent,  (to  Him  they  are  not 
silent),  but  to  be  still." 

Samuel  Sebastian  Wesley,  in  a  tract  on  Cathedral  Music  published  in  1849 
argues  in  the  same  strain  against  the  congregation  taking  a  prominent  part  in 
the  ceremonial  of  religion  :■ — 

"  Considering  that  persons  who  take  part  in  and  perform  a  public  ceremony 
can  never  be  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  its  spirit  as  those  who  preserve  a  silent 
attention." 

Dr.  Jebb  is  of  the  same  opinion,  and  he  quotes  the  well-known  stanza  of 
Keble  in  his  own  support — 

' '  We,  the  while,  of  meaner  birth, 

Who  in  that  divinest  spell 
Dare  not  hope  to  join  on  earth, 
Give  us  grace  to  listen  well." 

The  arguments  of  these  writers  are  instructive.  It  is  natural  that  musicians 
should  preach  the  silence  of  the  congregation  for  purposes  of  musical  effect,  but 
to  hear  it  enjoined  from  the  devotional  standpoint  is  less  usual.  We  are  reminded 
by  Dr.  Jebb's  argument  how  indefensible  is  congregational  singing  from  the 
art  point  of  view;  nay  how  incompatible  it  is  with  the  design  of  finished 
performance.  Directly  artistic  beauty  and  refinement  are  proposed  as  an  end, 
the  absurdity  of  inviting  a  miscellaneous  crowd,  trained  and  untrained,  capable 
and  incapable,  careless  and  careful,  to  lift  up  their  voices  together,  is  apparent. 
It  is  impossible  to  seek  at  the  same  time  the  audible  participation  of  the  greatest 
number,  and  a  balanced  and  perfect  choral  effect.  Let  there  be  in  every  service, 
if  you  will,  one  or  more  pieces  sung  by  the  choir  alone,  but  when  the  congregation 
are  invited  to  join  let  every  thing  be  done  to  help  and  encourage  them,  and  let 
simplicity  and  broad  outline  be  sought  instead  of  refinement  and  art.  The 
Church  of  England  has  provided  for  both  uses  of  music  in  her  service.  The 
two  are  not  antagonistic  ;  but  they  must  always  be  distinct. 

Dr.  Jebb's  work  finds  the  Oxford  movement  begun,  and  with  the  commence- 
ment of  that  movement  the  era  of  the  old  parochial  psalmody  may  be  said  to 
close. 
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The  tide  of  religious  song  which  was  at  once  the  expression  and,  among 
human  agencies,  the  inspiration  of  the  Methodist  Bevival,  has  never  spent  its 
force.  The  Methodists  have  suffered,  like  all  religious  bodies,  as  they  have 
become  wealthy  and  respectable,  and  as  the  white  heat  of  their  early  vigour  has 
given  place  to  the  tempered  enthusiasm  of  middle  age.  But  they  are  still  a 
singing  people ;  still  from  Cornish  villages  and  Yorkshire  towns,  from  the 
negroes  of  Virginia,  and  the  bushmen  of  Australia,  rises  in  a  stream  the 
people's  song,  rough  and  tuneless  often,  but  bearing  week  by  week  the  sorrows 
and  aspirations  and  worship  of  tens  of  thousands.  In  a  few  town  churches  the 
simplicity  of  Wesley's  service  has  been  departed  from,  and  choir  music  with 
elaborate  organ-playing  has  taken  the  place  of  popular  hymn- singing.  But 
these  cases  are  exceptional,  old  Methodists  look  at  them  askance,  and  say  that 
they  do  not  represent  Methodist  psalmody.  It  is  on  the  whole  remarkable  that 
so  little  change  has  taken  place  in  the  character  of  the  psalmody,  when  we 
reflect  on  the  enormous  advance  of  the  body  in  culture  and  position  during  the 
last  century,  and  on  the  revolution  which  has  taken  place  in  Church  of  England 
Psalmody  during  the  same  period.  The  conservatism  of  the  Methodists  has 
enabled  them  to  retain  in  their  worship-music  the  main  principles  for  which 
Wesley  contended — that  everyone  should  sing,  that  the  singing  should  never  be 
delegated  to  a  choir,  but  that  it  should  be  both  "lusty"  and  sincere.  Alas, 
however,  the  faults  of  Wesley's  time  as  well  as  the  excellences  have  been  too 
often  preserved.  The  slowness,  the  dragging,  occasionally  the  bawling,  against 
which  he  so  persistently  fought,  are  still  met  with,  especially  in  remote  villages, 
while  as  a  doubtful  counterpoise  the  hymns  may  be  heard  in  some  of  the  town 
churches  sung  at  a  pace  which  renders  devotion  impossible. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  place  and  importance  of  singing  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Methodist  movement,  we  must  call  to  mind  that  hymns,  heartily 
sung  by  a  whole  congregation,  were  an  unknown  element  in  public  worship  at 
the  time  when  Wesley  and  Whitefield's  work  began.     We  are  so  accustomed  to 
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regard  congregational  singing  as  an  essential  of  public  devotion,  that  it  requires 
an  effort  to  realise  this  fact.  At  the  time  we  speak  of,  there  were  very  few 
hymns  to  sing.  Watts' s  were  written,  but  the  Dissenters  had  received  them 
coldly,  and  were  very  slow  to  adopt  them.  What  the  Dissenters  ignored,  the 
Church  people  did  not  know  at  all.  In  describing  the  ordinary  service  of  the 
parish  church,  Wesley  speaks  of  "the  formal  drawl  of  a  parish  clerk,"  "the 
screaming  of  boys,  who  bawl  out  what  they  neither  feel  nor  understand,"  and 
"  the  scandalous  doggrel  of  Hopkins  and  Sternhold.*'  He  pictures  the  parish 
clerk  as  "a  poor  humdrum  wretch,  who  can  scarce  read  what  he  drones  out  with 
such  an  air  of  importance  ;  "  he  refers  to  a  custom  of  taking  "  two  staves"  of 
a  psalm,  without  regard  to  the  appropriateness  of  the  words  or  their  completion 
of  the  sense;  and  he  describes  "a  handful  of  unawakened  striplings"  as 
singing,  while  the  congregation  are  "lolling  at  ease,  or  in  the  indecent  posture 
of  sitting,  drawling  out  one  word  after  another."  Wesley  had  far  too  strong  an 
affection  for  the  Church  to  caricature  her  services,  and  we  may  therefore  accept 
his  strictures  as  evidence  of  the  existing  state  of  things. 

Upon  this  sleep  of  formalism  the  Methodists,  with  their  hymns  and  their 
singing,  burst  like  heralds  of  a  new  life.  Crowds  were  drawn  to  the  services 
simply  by  the  irresistible  charm  of  the  music.  To  sing  hymns  was  to  be  a 
Methodist.  It  was  noted  among  the  first  signs  of  Dr.  Coke's  Methodism  that 
he  introduced  hymns  into  his  church  at  South  Petherton  ;  and  in  Cornwall  the 
Methodists  were  nick-named  the  "  Canorum,"  for  the  same  reason.  The 
hymn-singing  was,  however,  far  more  than  a  sensuous  pleasure.  The  most 
ignorant  and  wretched  discovered  a  new  delight,  and  a  new  sense  of  responsi- 
bility and  dignity,  in  ' '  standing  before  God  and  praising  Him  lustily  and  with 
a  good  courage." 

The  small  "  societies"  which  soon  began  to  gather  in  towns  and  villages, 
to  nourish  by  companionship  that  higher  life  which  the  teaching  of  John 
Wesley  had  quickened,  were  poor  in  learning,  culture,  and  station.  Their 
worship  and  the  songs  they  sang  were  the  outcry  of  simple  hearts,  rude  and 
ungarnished  as  the  singers  themselves ;  but  warm  from  the  heart,  ardent  as 
youth,  and  throbbing  with  the  energy  of  conviction  and  faith.  These  men  and 
women  had  something  to  sing  about,  and  they  sang,  therefore,  not  half- 
heartedly, and  self-consciously,  but  with  thoughts  and  affections  making  for 
the  object  of  their  song  ;  with  that  self-oblivion  and  passion  which  is  not  only 
the  condition  of  devout  praise,  but  the  mark  of  every  great  singer  that  from 
time  to  time  touches  the  hearts  of  men. 

It  is  instructive  to  notice  that  in  the  process  of  religious  awakening  hymn- 
singing  came  before  preaching  or  even  the  reading  of  the  Word.  It  was  the 
hymns  that  were  used  to  break  new  soil.  A  letter  from  Berridge,  one  of 
Wesley's  preachers,  addressed  to  his  leader,  July  16th,  1759,  gives  us  an  insight 
into  the  evangelising  process.     Speaking  generally  of  his  work,  he  says  : — 

"  As  soon  as  three  or  four  receive  convictions  in  a  village,  they  are  desired 
to  meet  together  two  or  three  nights  in  a  week,  which  they  readily  comply  with. 
At  first  they  only  sing,  afterwards  they  join  reading  and  prayer  to  singing,  and 
the  presence  of  the  Lord  is  greatly  with  them.  Let  me  mention  two  instances. 
At  Orwell,  ten  people  were  broken  down  in  one  night,  and  only  by  hearing  a 
few  people  sing  hymns.  -  At  Grandchester,  a  mile  from  Cambridge,  seventeen 
people  were  seized  with  strong  convictions  last  week,  only  by  hearing  hymns 
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sung.  When  societies  get  a  little  strength  and  courage  they  begin  to  read  and 
pray,  and  then  the  Lord  magnifies  His  power  as  well  as  love  among  them,  by 
releasing  their  souls  out  of  bondage." 

Whitefield  made  the  same  use  of  psalmody  as  Wesley.  The  incidents  of 
his  wonderful  life  are  not  so  carefully  recorded,  but  the  mention  of  hymn- 
singing  is  constant.  We  read  of  him  with  William  Seward,  on  their  first  visit  to 
Wales,  making  the  New  Passage,  and  singing  hymns  until  the  pilot,  hindered  by 
the  sound  from  hearing  the  voice  of  the  "  look-out,"  obliged  them  to  give  over. 
We  read  of  him  again,  on  the  journey  from  Evesham  to  Tewkesbury,  escorted 
by  a  hundred  horsemen  and  six  thousand  people,  on  a  fine  evening  in  summer, 
the  welkin  ringing  with  the  sound  of  psalms  and  spiritual  songs.  Such 
irregular  proceedings,  of  course,  did  not  please  the  Mrs.  Grundyism  of  the 
period.  An  association  of  ministers,  convened  at  Weymouth,  January  15th, 
1745,  "  condemned  Whitefield' s  practice  of  singing  hymns  in  the  public  roads 
when  riding  from  town  to  town."  But  such  resolutions  did  not  stop  the 
singing.  Whitefield  mentions  a  curious  circumstance  in  his  own  life,  when  he 
was  a  young  man  of  twenty- two  : — 

' '  Finding  there  were  many  young  men  belonging  to  the  (religious)  societies 
that  attended  my  administrations,  I  entered  into  one  of  their  singing  societies, 
hoping  to  have  greater  opportunity  of  doing  them  good.  It  answered  my 
design.  Our  Lord  gave  me  to  spiritualise  their  singing.  After  they  had  taught 
me  the  gamut,  they  would  gladly  hear  me  teach  them  some  of  the  mysteries  of 
the  new  birth.  Many  sweet  nights  we  spent  together  in  this  way,  and  many  of 
these  youths  afterwards,  to  all  appearances,  walked  with  God." 

Cennick,  who  for  a  season  succeeded  Whitefield  in  the  Tabernacle,  Moor- 
fields,  introduced  into  some  of  the  societies  "  choirs"  or  classes  for  singing 
psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs,  after  the  manner  of  the  Moravians ;  but 
these  "praise  meetings"  do  not  seem  to  have  been  common.  A  correspondent 
of  Cennick' s  writes  from  Plymouth  :  "  We  have  removed  our  singing  meeting 
to  the  Baptist  Chapel.     There  are  about  fifty  who  meet  to  learn  the  tunes." 

A  good  deal  of  the  history  of  Wesleyan  Methodist  psalmody  may  be 
traced  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Conference.  The  scattered  references  to  Church 
music  in  this  record  have  a  peculiar  significance,  because  the  Conference  did  not 
discuss  ideal  schemes,  but  spent  its  time  in  settling  the  practical  difficulties  that 
arose  in  the  conduct  of  the  movement.  The  customs  and  errors  of  the  times 
are  therefore  reflected  in  the  Minutes  ;  whatever  was  forbidden  we  may  be  sure 
had  been  practised  ;  whatever  was  enjoined  had  been  neglected. 

We  find  the  Conference  of  1746  recommending  a  careful  choice  of  hymns 
proper  to  the  congregation,  and  the  use  of  hymns  of  praise  and  prayer,  rather 
than  those  descriptive  of  particular  states  —  a  piece  of  advice  that  might 
well  be  given  to  all  denominations  to-day.  We  are  reminded  of  the  length 
of  the  hymns  of  that  day  by  the  caution  not  to  sing  too  much,  ' '  seldom 
a  whole  hymn  at  once,  seldom  more  than  five  or  six  verses  at  a  time."  The 
next  piece  of  advice  is  to  suit  the  tunes  to  the  hymns.  The  last  counsel  is 
evidently  Wesley's  own.  He  tells  the  preachers  to  stop  the  congregation  while 
a  hymn  is  being  sung,  and  ask  them,  "  Now  do  you  know  what  you  said  last  ? 
Did  it  suit  your  case  ?  Did  you  sing  it  as  to  God,  with  the  spirit  and  the 
understanding  also  ?"  Such  an  interruption  would  startle  the  mechanical  order 
of  our  modern  services,  but  it  is  often  not_  unneeded.     In  the  Minutes  of  1763 
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the  question  is  asked,  "What  can  be  done  to  make  the  people  sing  true?" 
This  is  abruptly  answered  as  follows:  1.  Learn  to  sing  true  yourselves.  2. 
Eecommend  the  tunes  (i.e.  the  tunes  in  Wesley's  book)  everywhere.  3.  If  a 
preacher  cannot  sing  himself,  let  him  choose  two  or  three  persons  in  every  place 
to  pitch  the  tunes  for  him." 

The  Minutes  of  1765  are  brief  and  pointed  : — 

"  Teach  them  (the  congregation)  to  sing  by  note,  and  to  sing  our  tunes  first 
(Wesley  had  published  his  first  hymn  and  tune  book  in  1761)  ;  take  care  they 
do  not  sing  too  slow.  Exhort  all  that  can  in  every  congregation  to  sing.  Set 
them  right  that  sing  wrong.     Be  patient  herein." 

Wesley's  own  taste  in  music  was  rather  severe.  The  tune-book  which  he 
published  contained  tunes  of  a  sober  cast,  and  nearly  one-third  of  them  were  in 
the  minor  mode.  The  direction  in  which  the  taste  of  his  people  went  is  shown 
by  the  Minutes  of  1768  :— 

"Beware  of  formality  in  singing,  or  it  will  creep  upon  us  unawares.  'Is 
it  not  creeping  in  already/  said  they,  'by  these  complex  tunes  which  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  sing  with  devotion  ?  '  Such  is  '  Praise  the  Lord,  ye  blessed 
ones  ; '  such  the  long  quavering  hallelujah  annexed  to  the  morning  song  tune, 
which  I  defy  any  man  living  to  sing  devoutly.  The  repeating  the  same  word  so 
often,  as  it  shocks  all  common  sense,  so  it  necessarily  brings  in  dead  formality, 
and  has  no  more  religion  in  it  than  a  Lancashire  hornpipe.  Besides  that,  it  is  a 
flat  contradiction  to  our  Lord's  command,  '  Use  not  vain  repetitions.'  For  what 
is  vain  repetition,  if  this  is  not  ?  What  end  of  devotion  does  it  serve  ?  Again, 
do  not  surfer  the  people  to  sing  too  slow.  This  naturally  tends  to  formality, 
and  is  brought  in  by  those  who  have  very  strong  or  very  weak  voices.  Is  it 
not  possible  that  all  the  Methodists  in  the  nation  should  sing  equally  quick  ?  " 

In  1815  we  read : — 

"Let  no  singing  be  allowed  in  any  of  our  chapels  after  the  public  service 
has  been  regularly  closed  by  the  officiating  preacher,  as  we  think  that  singing 
at  such  times  tends  to  extinguish  the  spirit  of  devotion,  and  to  destroy  those 
serious  impressions  which  may  have  been  made  on  the  congregations  by  the 
previous  ministry  of  God's  Word." 

The  minutes  of  1786  say : — 

"See  that  the  women  sing  their  parts."  And  again,  in  1796,  we  read: 
"  Let  the  women  constantly  sing  their  parts  alone.  Let  no  man  sing  with  them 
unless  he  understands  the  notes,  and  sings  the  bass  as  it  is  pricked  down  in  the 
book." 

What  do  these  directions  mean?  Mr.  John  Dobson,  of  Eichmond,  the 
compiler  of  a  popular  Methodist  tune-book,  explains  them  to  me  as  follows  : 
When  a  tune  requires  the  repetition  of  a  portion  of  the  words,  such  words  are 
to  be  sung  first  by  the  women  only,  and  repeated  by  the  men  and  women 
together.  Those  men  who  could  sing  the  bass  (as  printed  in  Wesley's  '  Sacred 
Harmony ')  were  permitted  to  sing  with  the  women  in  their  part,  so  called. 
The  music  in  the  first  hymn  and  tune-book  (1761)  consists  of  the  melody  only. 
The  '  Sacred  Harmony,'  which  followed  some  years  after,  contains  the  treble 
and  bass,  but  no  inner  parts."  We  can  quite  understand  how  the  men  in  their 
eagerness  would  not  wait  their  turn,  but  joined  in  with  the  women. 

There  are  frequent  injunctions  in  the  Minutes  to  stand  during  singing,  and 
we  must  suppose  from  this  that  the  custom  of  standing  was  by  no  means 
generally  established  ;  indeed,  the  Minutes  of  1802  say  as  much. 

Very  early  in  the  movement  "  the  singers,"  as  the  leaders  of  the  music  in 
each  chapel  were  called,  seem  to  have  caused  trouble.  They  were  too  fond  of 
displaying  their  powers.     In  1787,   during  Wesley's  lifetime,  the  Minutes  say: 
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"  Let  no  anthems  be  introduced  into  our  chapels  or  preaching-houses  for  the 
time  to  come,  because  they  cannot  properly  be  called  joint  worship."  The 
Conference  of  1796  (after  Wesley's  death)  curiously  relates  this  Minute  : 
"  Let  no  anthems  be  introduced  into  our  chapels  unless  on  extraordinary 
occasions,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  superintendent,  because  they  cannot 
properly  be  called  joint  worship."  If  anthems  are  not  "  joint  worship,"  it  is 
hard  to  see  why  they  should  be  admitted  into  service,  even  on  extraordinary 
occasions,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  superintendent.  On  this  point  the 
feeling  of  the  Conference  was  no  doubt  better  than  its  logic.  The  Minutes  of 
1796  say  :  "  If  a  preacher  be  present,  let  no  singer  give  out  the  words."  In 
the  Minutes  of  1800  we  find  a  reference  which  shows  a  further  advance  on  the 
part  of  "  the  singers  "  : — 

"  Let  none  in  our  connection  preach  charity  sermons  where  bands  of 
music  and  theatrical  singers  are  introduced  into  our  chapels.  And  let  the 
stewards,  trustees,  and  leaders  be  informed  that  such  a  practice  is  offensive  to 
the  Conference,  who  believe  it  has  been  hurtful  to  the  minds  of  many  pious 
people." 

Again,  in  1805,  we  read  : — 

"  Let  no  pieces,  as  they  are  called,  in  which  recitatives  by  single  men, 
solos  by  single  women  (fuging,  or  different  words  sung  by  different  voices  at 
the  same  time),  are  introduced,  be  sung  in  our  chapels.  Let  the  original, 
simple,  grave  and  devotional  style  be  carefully  preserved,  which,  instead  of 
drawing  the  attention  to  singing  and  the  singers,  is  so  admirably  calculated 
to  draw  off  the  attention  from  both,  and  to  raise  the  soul  to  God  only." 

Then  follows  another  reference  to  musical  performances — 

"  in  which  the  genuine  dignity  of  spiritual  worship  is  grossly  abused, 
under  the  pretence  of  getting  money  for  charitable  purposes,  which  we  have 
sufficient  proof  has  been  procured  as  amply  where  nothing  of  the  kind  has 
been  introduced,  but  the  charity  recommended  to  the  people  in  the  name  of 
God." 

The  following  reference,  in  the  same  year,  hints  at  the  conflict  between 
the  singers  and  the  preachers  : — 

"  Let  no  preacher  suffer  his  right  to  conduct  every  part  of  the  worship  of 
Almighty  God  to  be  infringed  on  either  by  singers  or  others ;  but  let  him 
sacredly  preserve  and  calmly  maintain  his  authority,  as  he  who  sacrifices  this 
sacrifices  not  only  Methodism,  but  the  spirit  and  designs  of  Christianity." 

This  insubordination  of  the  singers  constantly  re-appeared  in  different 
places  and  at  different  times.  At  Stockport,  for  example,  about  the  year 
1803,  the  choir  of  the  New  Connexion  Chapel  requested  the  minister  to 
preach  a  short  sermon  that  they  might  have  time  for  a  "  piece  "  ;  and  this 
incident  was  the  beginning  of  a  considerable  local  disturbance.  An  anony- 
mous pamphlet  was  published  on  "  Singing  Men  and  Women,"  in  which  the 
whole  order  were  roundly  attacked  for  their  self-importance.  The  authorship 
was  afterwards  acknowledged  by  Rev.  Richard  Watson,  the  minister  of  the 
place. 

The  question  of  instruments  in  chapel  also  gave  trouble.  Wesley,  as  Mr. 
G.  J.  Stevenson,  the  industrious  historian  of  City-road  Chapel,  assures  me, 
never  had  a  thought  of  an  organ  being  erected  in  any  Methodist  chapel.  In 
his  day  there  was  so  much  difficulty  in  providing  the  salaries  of  the  preachers, 
and  the  cost  of  the  chapels,  that  it  never  occurred  to  him  that  the  Methodists 
would  be  rich  enough  to  meet  the  cost  of  a  chapel-organ.  The  Minutes  of 
1796  (after  his  death)  say  :  "  Let  no  organ  be  placed  anywhere  until  proposed 
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by  the  Conference."  The  Minutes  of  1808  say :  "  Where  organs  have  been 
introduced,  the  Conference  requires  that  they  shall  be  used  so  as  not  to  over- 
power or  supersede,  but  only  to  assist  our  congregational  singing ;  and  that 
they  shall  be  considered  as  under  the  control  of  the  superintendent  or  of  the 
officiating  preacher  for  the  time  being."  The  Minutes  of  the  same  year 
(1808)  judge  it  "  expedient  to  refuse,  after  this  present  year,  the  sanction  or 
consent  to  the  erection  of  any  organ  in  our  chapels."  The  Minutes  of  1820 
say  :  "  The  Conference  judges  that  in  some  of  the  larger  chapels,  where  some 
instrumental  music  may  be  deemed  expedient  in  order  to  guide  the  congrega- 
tional singing,  organs  may  be  allowed  by  special  consent  of  the  Conference." 
Without  this  consent  an  organ  was,  however,  erected  in  Brunswick  Chapel, 
Leeds,  in  1828.  It  was  a  magnificent  instrument  for  the  times,  and  the 
trustees  forced  it  upon  the  congregation  against  their  will.  A  serious  dis- 
turbance ensued,  which  spread  to  London.  Southwark  took  an  active  part  in 
the  controversy.  A  large  portion  of  the  time  of  the  Conference  of  this  year 
(1828),  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  annual  address,  was  occupied  with  the 
Leeds  organ  question.  The  result  was  a  serious  division  in  the  body ;  a 
thousand  members  and  three  times  as  many  attendants  seceded,  forming  a 
society  of  Protestant  Methodists — protesting,  that  is,  against  organs — which 
continued  an  independent  existence  for  many  years,  until  it  was  absorbed  in 
the  United  Methodist  Free  Churches.  The  Conference  of  the  following  year 
had  to  report  an  increase  less  by  5,000  than  that  of  the  previous  year— a  dear 
price  to  pay  for  an  instrument.  No  other  organ  experiment  was  tried  for 
many  years  afterwards. 

Daniel  Isaac  was  one  who  took  a  foremost  part  in  the  organ  controversy 
of  this  time.  In  his  "  Letters  to  the  Protestant  Methodists  "  he  says  he  has 
written  against  both  organs  and  liturgies— the  two  points  on  which  they 
seceded — but  that  he  has  not  gone  out  with  them  because  he  feels  the  evil  of 
dividing  on  non-essential  points.  He  mentions  that  there  was  an  organ  at 
Burley  for  twelve  years  before  that  at  Leeds  was  put  up,  and  the  local 
preachers  made  no  objection  to  it.  And  he  charges  the  "  Protestants  "  with 
having  allowed  the  liturgy  and  an  organ  in  one  of  their  churches  soon  after 
the  secession  ! 

In  1827,  when  the  Leeds  organ  controversy  was  hottest,  Isaac  published  a 
little  work  entitled  "  Yocal  Melody,  or  Singing  the  only  music  sanctioned  by 
Divine  authority  in  the  public  worship  of  the  churches."     He  says  :  — 

"  The  arguments  employed  in  this  little  tract  are  directed  against  instru- 
ments of  all  kinds.  Organs  are  undoubtedly  the  worst  because  they  make 
most  noise,  nearly  drown  the  voice  of  those  who  sing,  and  render  the  words 
quite  inaudible.  Bass  instruments  are  the  least  objectionable,  because  they 
do  not  interfere  with  the  air  of  the  tune,  nor  prevent  the  words  which  are 
sung  being  pretty  distinctly  heard." 

Isaac  mentions  that  he  has  an  instrument  in  his  own  house,  and  does  not 
object  to  them  per  se ;  only  when  introduced  into  public  worship.  He  argues 
that  whereas  under  the  old  dispensation  the  practice  of  instrumental  music 
was  limited  to  the  priests,  so  with  the  priesthood  it  was  abolished.  In  the 
New  Testament  we  read  only  of  singing,  not  of  playing.  Music,  to  be  of  any 
use  in  worship,  must  do  two  things,  first,  rouse  the  feelings ;  second,  direct 
them  to  God.    Instruments,  at  most,  can  only  do  the  first,  but  singing  with 
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the  spirit  and  the  understanding,  will  accomplish  both.     He  considers  that 
for  devotional  purposes  instruments  are  worse  than  useless  : — 

"  The  religious  tendency  given  to  excited  feelings  is  effected  by  the  words 
which  accompany  the  tune.  The  noise  of  instruments,  however,  tends  to 
drown  the  words,  and  to  draw  the  attention  from  the  hymn  or  psalm  to  mere 
sounds,  in  which  the  spirit  of  devotion  is  lost.  .  .  .  When  the  animal 
gratification  arising  from  the  charms  of  music  exceeds  the  spiritual  enjoy- 
ment expected  from  communion  with  God,  the  soul  will  rest  satisfied  with  the 
pleasures  of  sense,  and  make  no  efforts  to  turn  the  attention  from  the 
orchestra  to  the  throne  of  grace.  ...  A  traveller  needs  rest  on  the  road,  to 
enable  him  to  perform  his  journey,  but  if  he  be  entertained  in  the  way  with  a 
paradise  of  delights,  he  will  be  tempted  to  stop  short,  and  to  make  that  his 
permanent  abode  which  was  only  intended  for  a  temporary  accommodation.  .  . 
A  man  may  be  more  excited  by  instrumental  than  vocal  music,  and  yet 
prefer  the  latter  in  a  place  of  worship,  because  he  may  be  of  opinion  that  the 
human  voice  is  the  better  adapted  to  the  great  end  of  worship,  which  is  to 
please  the  Lord  rather  than  himself." 

Isaac  objects  to  the  use  of  music  in  worship  as  a  fine  art  appealing  to  the 
senses,  and  shows  that  if  it  is  thus  admitted,  pictures,  sculptures,  and  incense 
ought  to  follow.     He  continues  : — 

"  It  is  said  that  '  music  is  the  means  of  drawing  a  person  to  a  place  of 
worship  ;  when  there  he  is  awakened  and  converted;  thus  the  blessing  of  God 
crowns  the  means,  and  gives  them  the  stamp  of  his  approbation.'  Aye,  but 
what  means  ?  Did  God  awaken  or  convert  him  while  listening  to  a  fiddle  or 
an  organ  ?  I  trow  not,  or  the  man  would  have  stood  as  good  a  chance  of 
being  converted  in  the  play  house  as  in  the  house  of  the  Lord.  The  Divine 
blessing  accompanied  prayer  and  preaching,  which  are  both  of  Divine 
appointment,  and  the  sinner  was  changed,  not  by  the  music,  but  in  spite  of 
it.  Men  often  use  a  variety  of  means  in  order  to  a  spiritual  end,  some  of 
which  are  good,  and  some  bad.  If  the  end  be  effected,  they  take  it  for 
granted  that  God  has  blessed  them  all ;  when  in  truth  He  has  brought  good 
out  of  the  bad  means,  and  given  His  blessing  only  to  the  good  ones." 

Although  organs  had  not  at  this  time  found  their  way  into  Methodist 
chapels,  other  instruments  were  in  use.     In  the  Minutes  of  1805  we  read  : — 

"  Let  no  instrument  of  music  be  introduced  into  the  singers'  seat  except 
a  bass  viol,  should  the  principal  singer  require  it." 

Notwithstanding  this  prohibition,  the  clarinet,  bassoon  and  other  instru- 
ments were  common  in  Methodist  chapels,  as  they  were  in  parish  churches, 
and  among  the  other  Nonconformist  bodies.  These  instruments  were  played 
almost  exclusively  by  amateurs— carpenters  and  tradesmen  of  all  sorts— and 
marked  a  domestic  cultivation  of  orchestral  instruments  among  the  working 
classes  which  is  now,  except  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  almost  extinct. 

The  directions  which  the  Conference  gives  as  to  hymns  are  interesting. 
In  1780  we  read  :  "  Sing  no  hymn  of  your  own  composing "  (this  to  the 
preachers).  And  in  1782  :  "  Let  those  who  will  not  promise  this  be  excluded 
at  the  next  Conference."  Evidently  strong  measures  were  needed  to  repress 
the  struggling  muse  of  Wesley's  helpers.  In  1815  the  preachers  are  directed 
"  to  examine  the  hymns  which  are  to  be  sung  in  our  chapels  when  charity 
sermons  are  to  be  preached,  or  on  other  particular  occasions,  and  let  them 
reject  all  those  which  are  not  decidedly  unobjectionable  in  point  of  sentiment 
and  of  poetry." 

There  was  in  early  Methodist  times  an  interesting  custom  of  composing 
"  occasional  "  hymns.     This  practice  also  obtained  among  the  Church  people 
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and  Nonconformists.  At  the  baptism  of  Whitefield's  child  a  hymn  was  sung? 
more  remarkable  for  good  feeling  than  good  poetry,  which  had  been  composed 
for  the  occasion  by  a  worthy  widow.  Both  at  Whitefield's  Tabernacle  and  at 
City-road  Chapel  it  was  the  custom  to  read  letters  from  preachers  describing 
progress  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  after  which  a  new  hymn  was  sung. 
Charles  Wesley  wrote  some  of  his  finest  hymns  for  these  occasions. 

The  original  plan  laid  down  by  Wesley  for  singing  hymns  was  that  two 
lines  of  a  verse  should  be  given  out  at  a  time,  but  innovations  took  place,  and 
the  Conference  of  1844  came  to  the  following  resolution  : — 

"  Complaints  having  been  made  that  in  some  of  our  chapels  the  novel 
practice  has  been  introduced  of  reading  and  singing  a  whole  verse  of  the 
hymn  at  once,  instead  of  our  usual  and  regular  plan  of  giving  out  successive 
portions  of  verses,  the  Conference  hereby  records  its  serious  disapproval  of 
this  innovation,  as  being  inconvenient  and  injurious,  especially  to  the  poorer 
classes  of  our  fellow-worshippers,  and  not  generally  conducive  to  edification." 

So  recently  as  1860  a  resolution,  remarkable  for  its  conservatism,  was 
passed  on  the  same  point:  — 

"  The  Conference  hears  with  regret  of  increasingly  numerous  cases  of 
departure  from  our  long  established  custom  of  giving  out  the  verse  in 
successive  portions  ;  not  only  because  that  practice  appears  to  be  more  con- 
ducive than  any  other  to  the  ends  of  devotion,  especially  on  the  part  of  the 
poor,  but  also  because  any  interference  with  our  ordinary  modes  of  worship  is 
on  many  accounts  undesirable.  And,  while  unwilling  to  urge  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  later  practice  where  it  has  long  existed,  the  Conference 
instructs  the  ministers  of  the  body  to  discourage,  by  all  prude ut  means,  its 
introduction  in  other  places." 

It  is  instructive  to  read  the  testimonies  to  the  power  of  the  early 
Methodist  singing  which  are  borne,  often  unwillingly,  by  contemporary 
writers  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England.  Rev.  Dr.  Vincent,  Rector  of 
All  Hallows,  in  his  "  Considerations  on  Parochial  Music  "  (1787)  says  : — 

"  That  the  people  are  alive  to  attractions  of  this  kind  no  other  proof  is 
wanting  than  the  attraction  they  all  experience  in  the  psalmody  of  the 
Methodists.  It  is  not  rashness  to  assert  that  for  one  who  has  been  drawn 
away  from  the  Established  Church  by  preaching,  ten  have  been  induced  by 
music.  .  .  We  have  no  right  to  complain  of  this  system  of  the  Methodists — 
they  fight  with  lawful  weapons,  for  they  are  the  same  as  the  Reformers 
employed  against  the  Church  of  Rome.  And  if  we  are  sensible  of  the 
efficacy  of  them,  why  should  not  we  proportion  our  mode  of  defence  to  the 
nature  of  the  attack  ?  That  the  harmony  arising  from  the  voices  of  a  well- 
regulated  Methodist  congregation  is  delightful,  no  one  who  has  heard  it  can 
deny.  Let  us  not  envy  them  the  enjoyment  of  it,  but  draw  our  own  instruc- 
tion from  it,  and  this  we  may  readily  do  by  examining  in  what  points  their 
excellence  consists.  .  .  It  will  be  generally  acknowledged  that  the  effect  is 
produced  first  by  the  union  of  every  voice  in  the  assembly  (no  one  being 
negligent,  inattentive,  or  remiss),  secondly  by  practice,  and  thirdly  by 
moderating  the  voice  to  the  most  harmonious  pitch.  For  that  it  does  not 
consist  in  better  musical  composition  is  evident.  Their  superiority  is  as 
manifest  in  the  performance  of  a  common  psalm-tune  as  in  any  modern 
composition  adapted  to  their  own  hymns.  That  it  does  not  consist  in  better 
voices  is  equally  plain,  because  when  the  effect  is  most  striking,  no  particular 
voice  is  heard.  That  it  does  not  arise  from  greater  previous  skill  is  easily 
proved,  for  they  have  no  skill  but  practice,  and  pretend  in  general  to  no 
knowledge  of  the  science  but  what  they  have  acquired  by  the  ear." 
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But  the  strongest  and  most  amusing  tribute  to  the  early  Methodist 
hymn  singing  which  I  have  met  with  is  contained  in  "A  letter  to  a  country 
gentleman  on  the  subject  of  Methodism,  confined  chiefly  to  its  causes, 
progress,  and  consequences  in  his  own  neighbourhood.  From  the  clergyman 
of  his  parish.  Ipswich,  180 -V  The  reader  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
among  the  evil  practices  which  Methodism  has  introduced,  hymn-singing 
must  be  included.     The  writer,  who  is  a  strong  anti-Methodist,  says  : — 

"  A  consequence  attends  the  very  devotions  of  this  sect,  so  injurious  to  the 
domestic  economy  of  the  poor,  that  it  may  be  almost  considered  a  political 
evil.  I  allude  to  the  almost  daily  practice  of  singing  their  divine  hymns. 
The  labourer  of  this  class  returns  from  his  day's  work  as  others  do,  nearly 
exhausted  by  it ;  but  instead  of  taking  the  rest  so  much  wanted  in  his 
chimney  corner,  he  immediately  takes  his  wife  and  family  from  the  wheel, 
and  other  useful  employments  in  the  house,  to  hear  or  join  him  in  this 
religious  exercise ;  which  is  not  unfrequently  kept  up  at  the  expense  of  fire 
and  candle  to  an  unseasonable  hour.  I  have  often  heard  this  singing  in  some 
of  our  poorest  cottages  at  so  late  an  hour  as  nine,  and  sometimes  later  of  a 
winter's  evening." 

Mr.  J.  W.  Gabriel,  one  of  the  trustees  of  City  Road  Chapel,  the  first 
head-quarters  of  Methodism,  has  in  his  possession  the  old  cash-book  used  by 
the  stewards  of  this  chapel  in  the  time  of  the  Wesleys.  He  allowed  me  to 
examine  it  lately,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  entries  relating  to  the 
psalmody.  But  after  searching  for  sometime  in  vain  the  question  occurred  to 
us,  ''In  what  way  could  they  have  spent  money  upon  the  music  ?  "  The  hay 
for  Mr.  Charles  Wesley's  horse,  and  all  the  petty  expenses  of  maintenance, 
were  recorded,  but  there  was  no  word  about  the  music,  and  the  reason  of  this 
was  clear :  it  cost  them  nothing.  "  If  you  cannot  sing  yourself,"  say  the 
Minutes  of  1796,  "choose  a  person  or  two  in  each  place  to  pitch  the  tune  for 
yon  ;"  and  this  was  all  the  machinery  needed  to  set  the  Methodists  singing. 
The  sound  came  from  vocal  organs  that  it  was  no  part  of  the  society's  duty  to 
blow  or  keep  in  tune,  and  the  leaders  and  the  choir  were  well  paid  by  the 
enjoyment  they  had  in  their  work. 

City  Road  Chapel  was  the  home  of  the  Wesleys,  so  far  as  their  itinerancy 
allowed  ;  indeed,  Charles  was  the  settled  minister  of  the  place  for  some  years. 
It  is  a  century  old,  and  the  history  of  its  psalmody  presents  an  unbroken 
tradition  of  Methodist  custom.  There  is  no  organ  in  the  place,  and  the 
singing  is  now  led  by  Mr.  Sporne,  the  fourth  precentor  since  Wesley's  death. 
The  very  air  of  the  chapel  is  laden  with  memories  of  the  Wesleys,  and  the 
leading  worthies  of  the  movement.  Indeed,  it  was  only  in  1 876  that  the  last 
human  link  between  John  Wesley  and  the  City  Road  Chapel  was  severed  by 
the  death  of  an  old  woman  who  had  received  "  tickets  "  from  his  own  hands. 
Mr.  Sporne  has  led  the  psalmody  for  twenty-five  years.  He  tells  me  that  up 
to  the  year  1850  the  singing  of  the  congregation  was  supported  by  a  bass 
viol,  double  bass,  flute,  and  clarinet.  These  instruments  were  never  formally 
abolished,  but  the  players  happened  to  secede  when  a  split  occurred  in  the 
body.  When  Mr.  Sporne  first  took  duty,  the  old  tunes  like  "  Calcutta"  and 
"  Foundling  "  were  all  in  vogue.  It  was  the  invariable  custom  to  repeat  the 
last  two  lines  of  the  last  verse  of  a  hymn,  and  to  give  out  two  lines  at  a  time. 
Thus  in  an  eight-line  metre  there  would  be  four  pauses  in  each  verse,  and  the 
task  of  keeping  the  pitch  in  mind  was  no  easy  one4  especially  if  the  minister 
gave  out  the  hymn  in  a  sing-song  voice.     In  a  hymn  of  four  verses  of  this 
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metre,  there  would  be  sixteen  pauses,  aud  the  result  was  a  great  deal  of 
flaenmg  Sometimes  the  eongregation  would  fall  a  major  thn-d  ThL 
custom  of  lmmg  out  was  given  up  as  recently  as  seven  years  a™      SvlW 

uncs  have  been  introduced  of  late  years,  and  Mr.  Spo'e^p^ee  £  S 
m  them  the  congregation  is  not  disposed  to  flatten  or  to  drawl      wl 

here  is  no  exaggeration  in  asserting  that  they  now  sing  elb^y Lef  n  the 
time  they  formerly  occupied  in  singin*-  three    so  thnt  n„  £     ♦•       ,  ? 

if  on  no  other,  the  '    tunes  a»e  ^  S  raulThey^wthfS 

to  smg  more  words.    Mr.  Sporne  has,  however,  a  tender  regLd   or  the  feS 

g=£&  o:uft  t1;^;;  sis  2rs£  r^rsi:  r  lda 

the  old  -  Wesleyan  Companion  -  for  the  tune      Derby  "vhich'nolkint  T^ 
of  a  surgical  operation  could  separate  from  the  New  xl  's  bvmn  "?Come 

Tune3  ZlZlTsl  r"6-;'     The  PrefaCe  t0  the  «  M«  HZ' 
luiie   l^ook  (1877;,  speaking  of    some  of    the   old   tune*    savs  tW    -ti.  ■ 

and  wrong,  to-^^JS^TS^S-  iM^^lM 
£h  It mLnf  -  -  ^heXtistoS,t  K£3M 

-bS^^r&r,;  rT  of  /rrnttes-  turns>  a-d  other 

ing  publication  by  Matthew  Cam l^rJ^'S""*"?^- 
date  .7».  Camidge  discovered  i^ S^L^lI^^^t 
Henry  Lawes,  a  musician  of  the  time  of  Oharlp*  T      TT«  ^composed  by 

that  these  times,  if  amended  in  altdant^wilh  %£?&£°%S™ 

h  adli  It"  USeS'  What  did  he  mea"  ^  this  amendment?  Ill6 
oraer  to  Z„  thPe       /  T"  '"  ^  ^"^  tri,ls'  ™d  such  ,ike  device,      In 

jw  um  ,,ut  the  OId  rshionTehde  rkes  s  Si:^berj 

venino-  note-    and  if  if  ZT'  ^  women  invariably  added  the  inter- 

parJjg'gtS,  th  SnoteTn  Ta  t^d  *?  SHded  "P  °r  *°™> 
appog^turaf^  glidin/wCe  generll  ^fT'41011-  ^Sporne  says  that 
men  also  testify  to  oW  laWts  whTi  ^^J"**.  a«°-  Both  «>«»  gentle- 
survivals  of  tb/earl pSc '  Z^tT???**''.?"  *"  n<>  d°abt 
adding  counter  and  treble  aWe  it      wf  9  7    V^  ten°r  part'  and 

two  men  in  the  Ci^ttl/  Sp0rlle  savs  there  are  sti11  °ne  or 

untiltoey  "e  t  to  thfenu ^  andThfn^f  ^  ^  f*  "^  air  thron«h  the  *»» 

in  falsetto  to  t  e  higher Itave   Ink'  b       ^l  ^  W'  *«*  ^  ^  UP 
m0ner  octave,  and  thns  make  harmony  at  the  cadence.     Mr. 
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Dobson  made  the  acquaintance  some  years  ago  of  two  old  ladies  in  the  north 
of  England,  who  were  noted  among  their  friends  for  their  power  of  improvis- 
ing a  high  part  above  the  melody  of  the  tune.  This  custom  had  been 
common,  and  it  was  always  considered  a  sign  of  musicianship  to  be  able  to 
sino-  this  part.  There  is  other  evidence  of  the  lingering  use  of  this  old 
custom.  In  the  preface  to  the  "  Psalmist "  (1838)  occurs  the  following 
curious  passage  :  "  It  is  a  common  mistake  of  female  singers  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  to  sing  the  tenor  part,  leaving  the  air  to  male  voices,  for  which  it 
is  not  intended,  and  thereby  causing  an  inversion  of  the  harmony  highly 
displeasing  to  the  taste  of  a  musician."  It  is  of  course  well  known  that  the 
custom  of  assigning  the  melody  to  the  tenor  part  was  practised  in  the 
psalters  of  Day,  Este,  Kavenscroft,  Playford,  &c,  but  it  is  interesting  to  find 
how  long  it  continued  in  use.  The  eleventh  edition  of  Cheetham's  Psalmody 
(1787)  has  the  tunes  arranged  in  this  way. 

In  answer  to  my  enquiry  whether  the  singing  at  the  City-road  Chapel  is 
as  hearty  as  in  the  old  times,  Mr.  Sporne  doubts  if  it  is.  The  chapel  has 
suffered,  as  all  City  churches  have,  from  the  migration  to  the  suburbs,  which 
is  a  feature  of  the  last  twenty  years  The  congregations  are  smaller,  and 
there  are  more  strangers  ;  hence  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  good  psalmody 
have  increased.  Mr.  Sporne  has  himself  a  catechumen's  class  of  about  140 
young  people,  and  he  avails  himself  of  this  to  introduce  new  tunes  to  the 
chapel.  His  young  people  learn  them  first,  and  they  carry  them  through 
until  the  congregation  have  learnt  them.  He  thinks  that  the  slow  and  heavy 
singing  which  is  such  an  evil  in  Methodist  psalmody  is  encouraged  by  the 
class-meetings,  where  a  few  people  assemble  without  any  practised  leader  of 
singing,  and  form  habits  of  drawling  which  cling  to  them  in  chapel.  Mr. 
Stevenson,  in  his  "  Memorials  of  City-road  Chapel,"  refers  to  a  performance 
of  the  "  Messiah,"  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  every  Christmas  Day,  in 
the  Morning  Chapel  (adjoining),  which  was  for  many  years  an  institution  in 
the  London  society.  He  tells  us  too  that  when  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke 
of  Kent  attended  City-road  Chapel  on  one  occasion  (not  a  Sunday),  Mr. 
Wilde,  the  precentor,  sang  the  National  Anthem  as  a  solo,  the  congregation 
joining  in  the  chorus.  The  Sunday-school  anniversaries  were,  and  are  still, 
the  occasion  on  which  the  full  musical  strength  of  the  place  was  put  forth. 
Mr.  Gabriel  has  seen  eighteen  of  the  Coldstream  Guards'  band  in  the  chapel 
gallery  at  a  Sunday  morning  festival  of  this  kind. 

John  Wesley  is  generally  spoken  of  as  a  man  of  strong  musical  feeling 
and  taste.  Probably,  like  most  men  of  culture,  he  knew  what  he  liked  and 
disliked  in  tunes  and  in  performances  generally,  but  as  he  had  never  formally 
studied  the  art,  a  good  deal  of  caprice,  no  doubt,  mingled  with  his  judgment. 
There  is  an  interesting  essay  by  Wesley  in  the  Armenian  Magazine  for  1781, 
entitled  "  Thoughts  on  the  Power  of  Music,"  which  shows  that  if  he  was  no 
musician  he  was  able  to  think  clearly  on  the  subject.  The  article  is  dated 
Inverness,  June  9th,  1799,  and  Wesley  begins  by  describing  the  power  of 
music  over  the  passions  in  ancient  times.  "  How  is  it,"  he  asks,  "  that  there 
is  no  Timotheus  of  modern  days  to  excite  us  to  fury  or  tears,  or  calm  us  to 
sleep  by  his  art  ?  " — 

"  The  grand  reason  seems  to  be  that  the  whole  nature  and  design  of 
music  is  altered.  The  ancient  composers  studied  melody  alone,  the  due 
arrangement  of  single  notes,  and  it  was  by  melody  alone  that  they  wrought 
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such  wonderful  effects.  But  the  modern  composers  study  harmony,  which,  in 
the  present  sense  of  the  word,  is  quite  another  thing — namely,  a  contrast  of 
various  notes,  opposite  to,  and  3*et  blended  with  each  other,  wherein  they 

'  Now  high,  now  low,  pursue  the  resonant  fugue.' 

Dr.  Gregory  says  this  harmony  has  been  known  in  the  world  little  more  than 
200  years.  Be  that  as  it  may,  ever  since  counterpoint  has  been  invented  it 
has  altered  the  grand  design  of  music,  so  it  has  well  nigh  destroyed  its 
effects." 

Dr.  Pepusch  showed  Wesley  several  folios  of  Greek  music,  all  melody. 
The  Doctor  was  convinced  that  the  ancients  were  not  acquainted  with 
harmony. 

"  And  as  the  nature  of  music  is  thus  changed,  so  is  likewise  the  design 
of  it.  Our  composers  do  not  aim  at  moving  the  passions,  but  at  quite  another 
thing,  at  varying  and  contrasting  the  notes  a  thousand  different  ways.  What 
has  counterpoint  to  do  with  the  passions  ?  It  is  applied  to  quite  a  different 
faculty  of  the  mind ;  not  to  our  joy,  or  hope,  or  fear,  but  merely  to  the  ear,  to 
the  imagination,  or  internal  sense.  And  the  pleasure  it  gives  is  not  upon  this 
principle,  not  by  raising  any  passion  whatever.  It  no  more  affects  the  passions 
than  the  judgment,  both  the  one  a.nd  the  other  lie  quite  out  of  its  province. 
Need  we  any  other,  and  can  we  have  any  stronger  proof  of  this  than  those 
modern  overtures,  voluntaries,  or  concertos,  which  consist  altogether  of 
artificial  sounds  without  any  words  at  all  ?  What  have  any  of  the  passions 
to  do  with  them  ?  What  has  judgment,  reason,  common  sense  ?  Just 
nothing  at  all.  All  these  are  utterly  excluded  by  delicate,  unmeaning 
sound." 

Wesley  then  proceeds  to  state  his  objections  to  hearing  different  words 
sung  by  different  persons  at  the  same  time,  as  is  done  in  anthems  and 
choruses.  "  What  can  be  more  shocking  to  a  man  of  understanding  than 
this  ?  "  he  asks.  "  Pray  which  of  those  sentences  am  I  to  attend  to  ?  .  .  .  To 
complete  the  matter,  this  astonishing  jargon  has  found  a  place  even  in  the 
worship  of  God  !  Let  any  unprejudiced  person  say  whether  there  can  be  a 
more  direct  mockery  of  God.  Had  Timotheus  '  pursued  the  resonant  fugue  ' 
his  music  would  have  been  quite  harmless.  It  would  have  affected  Alexander 
no  more  than  Bucephalus."  Wesley  frequently  harps  upon  this  point.  It 
was  a  hobby  with  him,  but  his  objection  is  one  which  few  will  share.  The 
effect  of  several  parts  repeating  a  phrase,  breaking  in  upon  one  another, 
chasing  each  other  in  combined  yet  independent  melodies,  is  generally  grand 
and  inspiring,  from  the  verbal  point  of  view  as  well  as  the  musical.  Without 
this  separate  utterance  of  the  parts,  polyphonic  music  would  be  impossible. 

Wesley  then  goes  on  to  prove  his  case  against  modern  harmony.  He 
says : — 

"  It  is  true  the  modern  music  has  been  sometimes  observed  to  have  as 
powerful  effect  as  the  ancient,  so  that  frequently  single  persons,  and  some- 
times numerous  assemblies,  have  been  seen  in  a  flood  of  tears.  But  when 
was  this  ?  Generally,  if  not  always,  when  a  fine  solo  was  sung,  when  the 
*  sound  has  been  an  echo  to  the  sense,'  when  the  music  has  been  extremely 
simple  and  inartificial,  the  composer  having  attended  to  melody,  not  harmony. 
Then,  and  then  only,  the  natural  power  of  music  to  move  the  passions  has 
appeared.  This  music  was  calculated  for  that  end,  and  effectually  answered 
it.  Upon  this  ground  it  is  that  so  many  persons  are  so  much  affected  by 
Scotch  and  Irish  airs.  They  are  composed  not  according  to  art,  but  nature  ; 
they  are  simple  in  the  highest  degree.  There  is  not  harmony,  according  to 
the  present  sense  of  the  word,  therein,  but  there  is  much  melody.  And  this 
is  not  only  heard  but  felt  by  all  those  who  retain  their  native  taste,  whose 
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taste  is  not  biassed  (I  might  say  corrupted)  by  attending  to  counterpoint  and 
complicated  music.  Tt  is  this— it  is  counterpoint,  it  is  harmony  (so-called), 
which  destroys  the  power  of  our  music.  And  if  ever  this  should  be  banished 
from  our  compositions,  if  ever  we  should  return  to  the  simplicity  and  melody 
of  the  ancients,  then  the  effects  of  our  music  will  be  as  surprising  as  any  that 
were  wrought  by  theirs  ;  yea,  perhaps,  they  will  be  as  much  greater  as 
modern  instruments  are  more  excellent  than  those  of  the  ancients." 

These  remarks  are  interesting,  and  they  are  at  least  worth  reading  at  a 
period  when  the  tendency  is  to  neglect  melody  for  harmony.  To  adopt 
Wesley's  proposal  would  be  to  sacrifice  all  that  we  understand  by  the 
expression  "  modern  music,"  and  though  we  all  decline  to  do  that,  his  paper 
may  serve  to  remind  us  that  harmony  should  be  the  combination  of  melodies, 
and  not  a  mere  progression  of  chords. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  career  Wesley  was  a  hymn-singer.  As  a 
young  man  in  Georgia  he  excited  the  prejudice  of  the  people  by  introducing 
unauthorised  compositions  of  psalms  and  hymns.  He  was  always  anxious 
that  Methodist  singing  should  be  good.  In  a  tract  published  in  1758,  while 
arguing  against  a  separation  from  the  Church  of  England,  he  includes  among 
the  disadvantages  of  Dissent  the  slow  and  drawling  singing.  The  published 
lives  of  Wesley,  as  well  as  his  journals,  are  full  of  reference  to  psalmody. 
Here  is  an  example  from  his  journal  : — 

"Nov.  11th,  1738.  Spent  the  evening  with  a  little  company  at  Oxford. 
I  was  grieved  to  find  that  prudence  had  made  them  leave  off  singing  psalms. 
I  fear  it  will  not  stop  here.  God  deliver  me,  and  all  that  seek  Him  in 
sincerity,  from  what  the  world  calls  Christian  prudence." 

Often,  in  open  air  services,  the  Methodist  hymns  drowned  the  noise  of 
men  hired  to  interrupt  them.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  voices  of  an  ordinary 
congregation  of  the  present  day  would  do  that,  though  their  organ  might. 
Wesley  liked  the  singing  to  be  congregational.  At  Neath,  in  1768,  after 
preaching  in  the  parish  church,  he  writes :  "  I  was  greatly  disgusted  at  the 
manner  of  singing.  Twelve  or  fourteen  persons  kept  it  to  themselves,  and 
quite  shut  out  the  congregation."  At  Warrington  (1711),  speaking  of  the 
Methodist  Chapel,  he  says  :  "  I  put  a  stop  to  a  bad  custom  which  was  creeping 
in  here;  a  few  men,  who  had  fine  voices,  sang  a  psalm  which  no  one  knew,  in 
a  tune  fit  for  an  opera."  Describing  a  similar  scene  at  Dublin  ^1787),  he 
says  :  "  But  is  this  Christian  worship  ?  Or  ought  it  ever  to  be  suffered  in  a 
Christian  Church  ?  " 

Several  stories  of  Wesley's  dealings  with  music  and  singers  have  been 
handed  down  in  Methodist  families.  It  is  said  that  once  at  Bristol  he  over- 
heard the  singers  practising,  in  an  upper  room,  some  florid  and  fuging  tunes. 
He  ran  up  to  them,  and  in  a  stern  voice  said  :  "  Let  me  have  none  of  your 
Lancashire  hornpipes  here."  Elsewhere  at  a  service  Wesley  is  said  to  have 
stopped  a  man  with  a  peculiarly  bad  voice,  and  told  him  not  to  sing.  "  I 
can't  help  singing,"  replied  the  man.  "  Sing  on  then,"  said  Wesley,  unwilling- 
to  hinder  the  expression  of  religious  feeling. 

Wesley  sums  up  his  advice  to  Methodist  singers  in  the  preface  to  his 
"  Sacred  Harmony,"  with  characteristic  abruptness.     He  says  : — 

"  I  want  the  people  called  Methodists  to  sing  true  the  tunes  which  are  in 
common  use  among  them.  ...  I  have  been  endeavouring  for  more  than 
twenty  years  to  procure  such  a  book  as  this.  Masters  of  music  were  above 
following  any  direction  but  their  own,  and  I  was  determined  whoever  com- 
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piled  this  should  follow  my  direction ;  not  mending  our  tunes,  but  setting 
them  down  neither  better  nor  worse  than  they  were.  At  length  I  have  pre- 
vailed. The  following  collection  contains  all  the  tunes  which  are  in  common 
use  amongst  us. 

"That  this  part  of  worship  may  be  more  acceptable  to  God  as  well  as 
the  more  profitable  to  yourself  and  others,  be  careful  to  observe  the  following 
directions  : — 

"  I.  Learn  these  tunes  before  you  learn  any  others ;  afterwards  learn  as 
many  as  you  please. 

"  II.  Sing  them  exactly  as  they  are  printed  here,  without  altering  or 
mending  them  at  all,  and  if  you  have  learned  to  sing  them  otherwise,  unlearn 
it  as  soon  as  you  can. 

"  III.  Sing  All.  See  that  you  join  with  the  Congregation  as  frequently 
as  you  can.  Let  not  a  slight  degree  of  Weakness  or  Weariness  hinder  you. 
If  it  is  a  Cross  to  you,  take  it  up  and  you  will  find  a  Blessing. 

"  IV.  Sing  lustily  and  with  a  good  Courage.  Beware  of  singing  as  if  you 
were  half  Dead  or  half  a  Sleep ;  but  lift  up  your  voice  with  Strength.  Be 
no  more  afraid  of  your  voice  now,  nor  more  ashamed  of  it  being  heard  than 
when  you  sung  the  songs  of  Satan. 

"  V.  Sing  modedly.  Do  not  bawl,  so  as  to  be  heard  above  or  distinct 
from  the  Rest  of  the  Congregation,  that  you  may  not  destroy  the  Harmony, 
but  strive  to  unite  your  Voices  together,  so  as  to  make  one  clear,  melodious 
Sound. 

"  VI.  Sing  in  Time  :  whatever  Time  is  Sung  be  sure  to  keep  with  it.  Do 
not  run  before  or  stay  behind  it,  but  attend  close  to  the  leading  Voices,  and 
move  therewith  as  exactly  as  you  can ;  and  take  care  you  sing  not  too  slow. 
This  drawling  Way  naturally  steals  on  all  who  are  lazy,  and  it  is  high  Time 
to  drive  it  out  from  among  us,  and  sing  all  our  Tunes  just  as  quick  as  we  did 
at  first. 

"  VII.  Above  all  sing  spiritually.  Have  an  Eye  to  God  in  every  Word 
you  sing.  Aim  at  pleasing  Him  more  than  yourself,  or  any  other  Creature. 
In  order  to  this  attend  Strictly  to  the  Sense  of  what  you  sing,  and  see  that 
your  Heart  is  not  carried  away  with  the  Sound,  but  offered  to  God  continually, 
so  shall  your  singing  be  such  as  the  Lord  will  approve  of  here,  and  reward 
when  He  cometh  in  the  Clouds  of  Heaven." 

Notwithstanding  that  Wesley  speaks,  in  describing  the  ordinary  Church 
of  England  services,  "  of  the  unreasonable  and  unmeaning  impertinence  of  a 
voluntary  on  the  organ,"  there  are  two  passages  in  his  journal  which  tell  the 
other  way.  At  Manchester,  April  7th,  1751,  he  writes:  "  I  went  to  the  new 
church,  and  found  an  uncommon  blessing,  at  a  time  when  I  least  of  all 
expected  it  —  namely,  while  the  organist  was  playing  a  voluntary."  At 
Macclesfield,  March  29th,  1782,  after  assisting  the  Rev.  David  Simpson  to 
administer  the  Sacrament,  he  writes  :  "  While  we  were  administering,  I  heard 
a  low,  soft,  solemn  sound,  like  that  of  an  iEolian  harp.  It  continued  five  or 
six  minutes,  and  so  affected  many  that  they  could  not  refrain  from  tears.  It 
then  gradually  died  away.  Strange  that  no  other  organist  (that  I  know) 
should  think  of  this."  On  the  other  hand  must  be  put  the  following,  from 
Rev.  S.  Dunn's  Life  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  : — 

"  The  question  was  once  put  to  Wesley,  '  what  is  your  opinion  of  instru- 
ments of  musi^  in  a  place  of  worship  ?  '  He  replied,  '  I  have  no  objection  to 
their  being  there,  provided  they  are  neither  seen  nor  heard  !  '  To  this  Dr. 
Clarke  adds  :  '  I  say  the  same,  only  I  think  the  expense  of  purchase  had 
better  be  spared.'  " 

The  following  hymn  by  Charles  Wesley  is  entitled  "  On  the  True  Use  of 
Music,"  and  is  founded  on  1  Cor.  xiv,  15 — "  I  will  sing  with  the  spirit,  I  will 
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sing  with  the  understanding  also."     It  is  worth  quoting,  not  only  as  showing 
the  spirit  of  the  writer,  but  as  wholesome  reading  for  all  singers  in  church : — 

Jesus,  Thou  soul  of  all  our  joys 
For  "Whom  we  now  lift  up  our  voice, 

And  all  our  strength  exert  ; 
Vouchsafe  the  grace  we  humbly  claim, 
Compose  into  a  thankful  frame, 

And  tune  Thy  people's  heart. 

While  with  the  heavenly  choir  we  join 
Thy  glory  be  our  whole  design, 

Thy  glory,  not  our  own. 
Still  let  us  keep  our  end  in  view, 
And  still  the  pleasing  task  pursue 

To  please  our  God  alone. 

The  secret  pride,  the  subtle  sin, 
0  let  it  never  more  steal  in 

To  offend  Thy  glorious  eyes  ; 
To  desecrate  our  hallowed  strain, 
And  make  our  solemn  service  vain, 

And  mar  our  sacrifice. 

To  magnify  Thy  awful  name, 

To  spread  the  honours  of  the  Lamb 

Let  us  our  voices  raise  ; 
Our  souls  and  bodies'  powers  unite 
Regardless  of  our  own  delight, 

And  dead  to  human  praise. 

Still  let  us  on  our  guard  be  found, 
And  watch  against  the  power  of  sound 

With  sacred  jealousy  ; 
Lest  haply  sense  should  damp  our  zeal, 
And  music's  charms  bewitch  and  steal 

Our  hearts  away  from  Thee. 

The  two  sons  of  Charles  Wesley,  Charles  and  Samuel  by  name,  developed 
a  remarkable  talent  for  music.  The  musical  precocity  of  Samuel  has  been 
recorded  by  the  Hon.  D.  Barrington,  and  recalls  the  stories  of  Mozart's 
childhood.  Samuel  displayed  a  passion  for  music  when  three  years  old,  and 
always  sat  by  when  his  brother  was  receiving  his  pianoforte  lesson.  He 
taught  himself  to  read  by  help  of  the  oratorio  of  Samson.  At  five  he  had  all 
the  airs,  recitatives,  and  choruses  of  Samson  and  Messiah  by  heart.  Before 
he  had  learned  to  write  he  would  lay  the  words  of  an  oratorio  before  him  and 
sing  them  over,  extemporising  melodies  of  his  own.  In  this  way  he  set  the 
airs  of  Ruth  when  six  years  old,  and  laid  them  up  in  his  memory  till  he  was 
eight,  when  he  wrote  them  down.  When  Dr.  Crotch  saw  the  manuscript  he 
was  astonished.  "  These  airs,"  he  said,  "  are  some  of  the  prettiest  I  have 
seen  :  this  boy  writes  by  nature  as  true  a  bass  as  I  can  by  rule  and  study." 
From  the  first  Samuel  was  ready  at  transposition,  harmonising  a  melody  on 
the  spar  of  the  moment,  or  extemporising.  The  two  boys  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  musical  world  about  the  year  1781.  The  leading  composers 
became  their  friends,  and  the  aristocracy  followed  suit.  As  a  result,  a  series 
of  subscription-concerts  was  established  in  Charles  Wesley's  house.  These 
concerts,  which  included  twelve  performances  each  season,  were  continued  for 
some  years,  with  a  subscription  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  persons.     John  Wesley 
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was  at  one  of  these  concerts  on  January  25th,  1781,  and  he  writes  after  it : 
•'  I  spent  an  agreeable  hour  at  a  concert  of  ray  nephews.  But  I  was  a  little 
out  of  my  element  among  lords  and  ladies.  I  love  plain  music  and  plain 
company  best."  Charles  Wesley  fully  approved  of  these  gatherings.  "  I  am 
clear,"  he  writes  to  his  brother,  "  without  a  doubt,  that  my  sons'  concert  is 
after  the  will  and  order  of  Providence."  John  Wesley,  in  printing  this,  after 
his  brother's  death,  adds  in  a  foot-note  :  "  I  am  clear  of  another  mind." 
"  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  says  Mr.  Tyerman,  "  that  by  these  concerts  Charles 
was  brought  into  the  society  of  a  large  number  of  the  rich  and  great.  The 
simple-minded  London  Methodists  were  staggered  at  one  of  their  great 
leaders  having  such  musical  performances  at  his  house,  and  at  his  mingling 
with  persons  who,  though  highly  genteel,  were  not  religious.  Many  began 
to  regard  him  with  suspicion  ;  his  preaching  popularity  was  waning."  The 
two  sons,  however  continued  to  pursue  their  profession,  Charles  became  a 
favourite  with  George  III.,  and  lived  to  become  the  organist  of  George  IV. 
and  the  teacher  of  Princess  Charlotte.  He  was  a  man  of  deep  devotional 
feeling,  an  attendant  at  the  Methodist  chapels.  He  never  married,  and  died 
in  1834.  Samuel  entered  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  before  the  age  of 
twenty.  He  composed  a  High  Mass  for  the  Chapel  of  Pope  Pius  VI.,  and 
received  that  Pontiff's  thanks.  In  his  last  days  he  renounced  the  Church  of 
Rome.  He  died  in  1837.  As  a  composer,  Samuel  Wesley  hardly  fulfilled  the 
promise  of  his  childhood ;  that  is  to  say,  he  produced  no  great  work  as  a 
legacy  to  other  times.  His  fame  as  an  organist  was  unsurpassed  in  this 
country,  but  that  faculty  died  with  him.  His  music  is,  however,  so  full  of 
close-packed  strength  and  learning  that  it  may  yet  become  popular.  In  some 
of  his  vocal  compositions,  the  psalm  In  Exitu  Israel  for  example,  he  rivals 
Bach  himself  in  the  wealch  and  fertility  of  his  contrapuntal  skill.  The  names 
of  Samuel  Wesley,  and  of  his  son  Samuel  Sebastian  Wesley,  will  always 
stand  high  in  the  list  of  English  musicians.  They  were  both  men  of  un- 
doubted genius. 

If  we  are  to  believe  Methodist  writers,  the  psalmody  of  Methodism  is  at 
present  on  the  decline.  We  hear  complaints  of  a  departure  from  the  sim- 
plicity and  bare  spirituality  of  Wesley's  services,  of  a  lack  of  warmth  in  the 
congregation,  and  a  disposition  to  hand  over  the  singing  to  a  choir.  Methodist 
singing  varies  in  style  much  more  than  it  did  in  Wesley's  day,  when  the 
Methodists  were  poor,  and  had  not  culture  enough  to  think  of  ritual,  even  if 
they  had  been  so  minded.  To  hear  Methodist  singing  as  it  was  a  hundred 
years  ago  we  must  find  our  way  to  remote  Cornish  villages.  Here  the 
fishermen  and  labourers  assemble  week  by  week  in  their  whitewashed 
meeting-houses  after  the  simple  fashion  of  their  grandfathers,  who  learnt 
from  Wesley  not  to  smuggle.  How  they  revel  in  "  Miles's  Lane "  and 
"  Rousseau's  Dream  !  "  The  pace  is  so  slow  that  the  first  verse  wearies  you 
out,  but  they  plod  on  to  the  end.  These  must  be  the  people  that  Wesley 
told  to  sing  quick,  and  to  give  the  notes  as  they  are  written,  without  runs  and 
ornaments  of  their  own.     lhey  certainly  need  the  advice  now. 

It  is  strange  that  the  Methodists  with  their  compact  organisation,  and 
their  great  fondness  for  singing,  have  never  attempted  to  arrange  for  the 
systematic  instruction  of  their  congregations  in  the  rudiments  of  music, 
which   is   the   only  radical    method    of   promoting   congregational   singing. 
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Wesley  was  more  practical  than  his  successors.  His  Tune  Book  has  a  preface 
which  gives  a  course  of  exercises  and  lessons  in  the  art  of  reading^  music,  on 
the  system  prevalent  at  the  time,  which  called  the  scale  tones  fa  sol  la  fa  sol 
la  mi.  This  was  the  best  system  known  in  Wesley's  day.  Had  he  lived  now 
we  do  not  doubt  that  he  would  in  the  same  way  have  sought  out  and  eagerly 
promoted  the  simplest  and  most  straightforward  plan  for  enabling  the  multi- 
tude to  read  music. 
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THE  PSALMODY  OF  THE  INDEPENDENTS  AND 

SEPAEATISTS. 


The  early  Separatist  Churches  made  in  general  a  hearty  use  of  singing 
in  public  worship.  In  feeling  their  way  back  to  purer  and  more  primitive 
habits,  they  found  no  objection  as  a  rule  to  the  service  of  song.  It  would 
indeed  have  been  strange  if  they,  the  Protestants  among  Protestants,  had 
rejected  a  custom  which  had  stamped  the  Protestant  Reformation  in  every 
country  it  had  reached — a  custom  which  required  little  form  or  ritual,  and 
which  placed  all  the  worshippers  upon  that  equality  before  God  which  it  was 
the  special  care  of  the  Nonconformists  to  assert.  This,  however,  is  only 
generally  true.  The  radical  methods  of  some  of  the  Churches,  and  their 
stern  attempt  to  revert  to  what  they  believed  to  be  apostolic  custom,  led  them 
to  reject  singing,  and  to  carry  on  their  worship  with  only  the  aid  of  reading 
the  scriptures,  exhortation  and  prayer. 

Ainsworth  and  Robinson,  the  fathers  of  Congregationalism,  gave  a 
cordial  approval  of  psalmody,  and  Ainsworth  was  the  author  of  a  version  of 
the  Psalms  published  at  Amsterdam  under  his  initials  in  1612.  In  the 
preface  he  remarks  that  he  finds  no  tunes  for  the  Psalms  set  of  God,  so  that 
each  people  is  to  use  the  most  grave,  devout,  comfortable  manner  of  singing 
they  know.  John  Smyth,  who  seceded  from  Ainsworth's  Church,  and  became 
the  virtual  founder  of  the  English  General  Baptists,  differed  from  his  com- 
panions on  this  question.  "  We  hold,"  he  says,  "  that  seeing  singing  a  psalm 
is  a  part  of  spiritual  worship,  it  is  unlawful  to  have  the  book  before  the  eye 
in  time  of  singing  a  psalm."  Ainsworth  replied  to  Smyth  in  a  "  Defence  " 
(1609),  in  which  he  asks  why  the  seceders  use  not  singing  "  by  gift  of  the 
Spirit  "  in  their  assemblies,  although  they  allow  it  to  be  a  part  of  Divine 
worship.  "  If,"  he  says,  "  it  be  an  ordinary  part  of  worship,  why  perform  it 
not,  but  quarrel  with  us  who,  accounting  it  an  ordinary  gift  now  ceased,  do 
content  ourselves  with  joint  harmonious  singing  of  the  Psalms  of  Holy 
Scripture,  to  the  instruction  and  comfort  of  our  hearts,  and  praise  of  God." 
The  Separatists  had  manifestly  been  driven  to  advocate  this  singing  "  by  gift 
of  the  Spirit  "  in  their  utter  reaction  against  forms.  It  consisted,  in  theory 
at  least,  of  a  brother  standing  up  and  extemporising  a  hymn  and  tune  at  the 
same  moment.  The  extreme  difficulty,  if  not  the  impossibility,  of  this 
exercise,  was  sufficient  to  account  for  its  non-use  by  the  followers  of  Smyth. 
A  hostile  review  of  the  tenets  of  the  Independents  by  Robert  Baylie,  pub- 
lished in  1645,  but  referring  to  the  Dutch   Churches,   says:  "  The  singing  of 
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psalms  in  metre,  not  being  formal  Scripture,  but  a  paraphrase,  is  unlawful. 
They  permit  to  sing  psalms  in  prose,  but  herein  Mr.  Smyth  is  wiser  than  his 
fellows.  All  singing  out  of  a  book  is  idolatry,  but  he  admits  of  singing  such 
psalms  as  the  Spirit  declares  to  any  per&on  immediately,  without  book."  The 
statement  of  an  opponent  is  not  so  reliable  as  the  confessions  of  the  Churches 
themselves,  and  we  think  there  is  no  evidence  that  "  singing  psalms  in  prose" 
was  ever  advocated  or  practised  by  the  early  Nonconformists.  Mr.  Barclay, 
in  a  short  history  of  the  psalmody  of  the  Independents  in  his  recenr,  work, 
says  that  singing  was  at  first-  not  practised  by  Johnson  and  Ainsworth's 
Church  at  Amsterdam,  but  was  later  on  attempted  by  some  with  "  barbarous 
success."  In  the  Independent  Church  at  Arnheim,  founded  by  T.  Goodwin 
and  Philip  Nye,  a  controversy  arose  whether  singing  should  be  that  of  one 
person,  or  "  conjoined." 

Thomas  Ford,  minister  of  the  gospel  in  Exon  (Exeter),  published  in  1653 
five  sermons  on  "  Singing  of  Psalms  the  Duty  of  Christians  under  the  New 
Testament ;  or,  a  Vindication  of  that  Gospel  Ordinance."  Ford  was  an 
Oxford  scholar  of  repute ;  he  brought  upon  himself  the  censure  of  Laud  for 
his  puritanism,  and  was  expelled  his  Alma  Mater.  He  was  one  of  the  ejected 
ministers  of  1662.  The  ground  covered  by  Ford  is  necessarily  much  the 
same  as  that  covered  by  Cotton.  Like  Cotton,  he  sees  that  anti-formalism, 
carried  to  its  logical  extreme,  must  forbid  the  use  of  any  prescribed  words  in 
worship,  but  he  sees  nevertheless  that  the  last  appeal  must  be  to  common 
sense.  "  A  mail  cannot  conceive  and  sing  a  psalm,  it  being  impossible  at 
once  to  contrive  the  matter  and  metre,  and  be  devout  too."  Ford  attacks  the 
objection  to  the  profane  joining  in  the  praises  of  the  Church  with  much 
spirit.  Is  it  not  as  bad,  he  argues,  to  read  a  psalm  as  to  sing  it  ?  Is  not  the 
minister  as  wrong  in  including  all  the  congregation  in  his  prayers  as  in 
allowing  them  to  join  in  the  Psalms  ?  There  is  a  touch  of  irony  in  his  voice 
as  he  proceeds  : — 

"  Out  of  all  question  the  people  of  God  are  in  a  very  sad  condition, 
because  they  can  hardly  assemble  without  great  hazard  of  having  one  devil 
or  other  among  them,  what  will  then  become  of  them  ?  Nay,  I  would  fain 
know  with  whom  they  shall  join  ?  For  our  Saviour  Himself  had  a  select 
company,  but  twelve  in  all,  and  one  of  them  was  a  devil.  And  so,  when  you 
have  done  what  you  can,  and  made  choice  of  company,  if  there  be  not  a  black 
devil,  or  profane  wicked  man  ;  yet  there  may  be  a  white  devil,  an  hypocrite, 
which  is  as  bad,  and  as  abominable  to  God  as  the  other.  I  have  heard  that 
some  have  forborne  prayers  in  their  families  with  their  children  and  servants, 
because  they  thought  them  not  good  enough  to  pray  withal.  I  desire  these  to 
consider  what  Paul  did  in  the  ship  before  the  company  he  sailed  with.  He 
was  not  so  scrupulous,  but  gave  thanks  to  God  even  before  professed  infidels 
and  heathens.  Now  I  am  sure  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  men  in  the  world  to 
praise  God ;  wicked  men  are  bound  to  praise  God  in  a  psalm ;  it  is  their  sin 
and  misery  they  cannot  do  it  as  they  ought,  but  they  are  bound  to  do  it  in  a 
psalm  as  much  as  they  are  bound  to  pray,  to  hear  the  word,  or  to  do  any 
other  duty." 

Baxter,  in  his  Ecclesiastics  (1673),  naturally  takes  an  enlightened  view  of 
the  subject.  He  thinks  Church  music  by  organs  and  such  instruments 
lawful,  but  would  not  have  it  where  its  introduction  would  cause  a  division. 
He  regards  it  as  unlawful  to  use  such  strains  of  music  as  are  light,  or  as  the 
congregation  cannot  easily  be  brought  to  understand  ;  much  more  unlawful 
to  commit  the  whole  work  of  singing  to  the  choristers,  and  exclude  the  con- 
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gregation.  "  I  am  not  willing,"  he  says,  "  to  join  in  such  a  Church  where  I 
shall  be  shut  out  of  this  noble  work  of  praise."  Singing,  he  says,  is  not  an 
instituted  ceremony  merely,  but  a  natural  help  to  the  mind's  alacrity.  "  As  ifc 
is  lawful  to  use  the  comfortable  help  of  spectacles  in  reading  the  Bible,  so  is 
it  of  music  to  exhilarate  the  soul  towards  God."  Baxter  has  little  patience 
with  the  extreme  Churches  that  reject  singing. 

"  Why  (he  says)  should  the  experience  of  some  prejudiced,  self-conceited 
person,  or  of  a  half  man  that  knoweth  not  what  melody  is,  be  set  against  the 
experience  of  .all  others,  and  deprive  them  of  all  such  helps  and  mercies  as 
these  people  say  they  find  no  benefit  by  ?  And  as  some  deride  Church  music 
by  many  scornful  names,  so  others  do  by  sinking  (as  some  congregations  near 
me  testify,  who  these  many  years  have  forsaken  it,  and  will  not  endure  it,  bub 
their  pastor  is  fain  to  unite  them  to  the  constant  and  total  omission  of 
singing  psalms).  It  is  a  great  wrong  that  some  do  to  ignorant  Christians  by 
putting  such  whimsies  and  scruples  into  their  heads,  which  as  soon  as  they 
enter,  turn  that  to  a  scorn  and  trouble  which  might  be  a  real  help  and 
comfort  to  them,  as  it  is  to  others." 

The  records  of  the  Churches  seem  to  show  that  the  discussion  on  singing 
ended  in  the  general  adoption  of  the  practice  by  the  Independents,  and  the 
movement  was  probably  quickened  by  the  publication  of  the  New  England 
version  of  the  Psalms  in  1640.  The  resolutions  of  the  Cockermouth  Church, 
at  its  formation  in  1651,  mention  "the  singing  of  psalms"  among  the 
practices  owned  by  the  Church  ;  and  in  1656,  when  troubled  with  Quakerism, 
the  Church  resolved  to  keep  up  its  standing  ordinances,  one  of  which  is  still 
the  "  singing  of  psalms."  In  1657  the  Beccles  Church  record  has  the  follow- 
ing note  : — 

"  It  was  agreed  by  the  Church  that  they  doe  put  in  practice  the  ordinance 
of  singing  in  the  publique  upon  the  forenoone  and  afternoone  on  the  Lord's 
daies,  and  that  it  be  between  praier  and  sermon,  and  also  it  was  agreed  that 
the  New  England  translation  of  the  Psalmes  be  made  use  of  by  the  Church 
at  their  times  of  breaking  of  bread  :  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  next  Lord's 
day  seventh  night  be  the  day  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  singinge  in  publique." 

The  Yarmouth  Church  sang  a  song  at  Mr.  Hannot's  ordination,  June 
12th,  1688,  but  hitherto  it  had  not  formed  a  part  of  their  ordinary  public 
worship.  On  May  17th,  1693,  ''it  was  agreed  to  sing  a  psalm  or  an  hymn 
after  sermon,  but  which  was  not  fully  concluded." 

Neal  gives  us  a  new  reason  for  the  disuse  of  singing  by  the  Noncon- 
formists of  this  period.  He  says  that  at  the  ascension  of  James  II  (1685) 
persecution  was  renewed,  and  to  avoid  the  observation  of  neighbours  and 
passengers,  they  never  sang  psalms.  This  is  likely,  and  the  records  of  the 
Church  once  assembling  at  St.  Thomas's  Southwark,  in  the  year  16S2,  give 
support  to  the  statement :  "  April  1st,  we  met  at  Mr.  Russell's  in  Ironmonger 
Lane,  where  Mr.  Lambert,  of  Deadman's  Place,  Southwark,  administered  to 
us  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  supper,  and  we  sang  a  psalm -in  a  low  voice." 

How  eloquently  do  these  short  words  speak  of  patient  and  silent  en- 
durance ! 

Mr.  Barclay,  in  his  recent  work,*  is  careful  to  show  us  that  singing  was 
acknowledged  by  George  Fox  and  his  coadjutors,  from  the  commencernpnt  of 
their  religious  movement,  to  be  a  part  of  Divine  worship.  In  1670  we  find 
Barclay  writing  :  "  That  singing  is  a  part  of  God's  worship,  and  is  warrant- 

*  "  The  Inner  Life  of  the  Religious  Societies  of  the  Commonwealth."    London,  1876. 
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ably  performed  amongst  the  saints,  is  a  thing  denied  by  no  Quaker 
so-called,  and  it  is  not  unusual  among  them,  and  that  at  times  David's  words 
may  be  used  as  the  Spirit  leads  thereunto."  Mr.  Barclay  thinks,  however, 
that  the  singing  of  the  Friends  was  not  "  conjoint,"  but  that  of  a  single 
person.  A  tract  by  George  Fox  and  R.  Hubberthorne,  1658,  says :  "Those 
who  are  moved  to  sing  with  understanding,  making  melody  to  the  Lord  in 
their  hearts,  we  own;  if  it  be  in  metre,  we  own  it."  There  is  certainly 
nothing  in  these  quotations  to  prove  that  congregational  singing  was 
practised.  In  the  passionate  desire  for  freedom  from  form  and  for  the  direct 
action  of  the  Spirit  upon  the  individual,  not  only  Psalm  books,  but  Bibles 
were  declared  to  be  hindrances  to  spiritual  worship,  and  as  such,  unnecessary 
to  a  converted  person  in  time  of  public  devotion.  The  Friends  shared  with 
many  of  the  Independents  and  Baptists  the  objection  that,  as  it  was  illegal  to 
stay  away  from  Church,  wicked  and  indifferent  people  were  forced  to  take 
David's  words  into  their  mouths  without  feeling  them.  Mr.  Barclay  mentions 
the  fact  that  Sewel's  History  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  published  in  Dutch 
in  1717,  contains  a  hymn  with  musical  notes,  and  he  concludes  from  this  that 
the  practice  of  singing  lingered  among  the  Friends  in  Holland  longer  than  it 
did  in  England.  The  Quietist  party  opposed  singing  in  the  time  of  George 
Fox,  and  apparently  succeeded  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  practice,  and  thus 
forming  the  tradition  which  has  remained  to  this  day. 

The  psalmody  of  the  Independents  showed  no  signs  of  progress  at  the 
opening  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  hardly  had  that  century  come  in  when 
the  stir  of  new  life  was  apparent.  Enoch  Watts,  writing  to  his  brother  Tsaac 
in  1700,  urges  him  to  "  revive  the  dying  devotion  of  the  age  "  by  publishing 
the  hymns  which  he  had  written  four  or  five  years  previously  for  the  use  of 
the  Southampton  Church  of  which  his  father  was  an  elder.  To  this  and 
other  appeals  Watts  yielded,  and  produced  his  hymns  in  1707.  His  Psalms 
followed  in  1719.  In  the  preface  to  these  he  finds  fault  with  the  custom  of 
"  lining  out,"  and  wishes  it  could  be  given  up. 

"  It  were  to  be  wished  also  (he  says),  that  we  might  not  dwell  so  long 
upon  every  single  note,  and  produce  the  syllables  to  such  a  tiresome  extent 
with  a  constant  uniformity  of  time;  which  disgraces  the  music,  and  puts  the 
congregation  quite  out  of  breath  in  singing  four  or  five  stanzas  ;  whereas,  if  the 
maimer  of  singing  were  but  reformed  to  a  greater  speed  in  the  pronunciation, 
we  might  often  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  a  longer  psalm  with  less  expense  of 
time  and  breath,  and  our  psalmody  would  be  more  agreeable  to  that  of  the 
ancient  churches,  more  intelligible  to  others,  and  more  delightful  to  our- 
selves." 

The  glow  of  spiritual  delight  that  passed  through  the  Independent 
Churches  as  this  book  came  to  be  diffused  among  them  was  not  due  to  the 
fact  that  Dr.  Watts  had  made  a  new  translation  of  the  Psalms  of  David.  Tate 
and  Brady.  Dr.  Patrick,  and  others  had  done  this,  without  reviving  the  spirit 
of  the  psalmody.  The  work  that  Dr.  Watts  did  was  to  Christianise  the  Psalms. 
To  use  his  own  words,  he  imitated  them  in  the  language  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  applied  them  to  the  Christian  state  and  worship.  "  'Tis  not,"  he  writes  to 
Cotton  Mather,  March  17th,  1717-8,  "  a  translation  of  David  that  I  pretend, 
but  an  imitation  of  him  so  nearly  in  Christian  hymns  that  the  Jewish  Psalmist 
may  plainly  appear,  and  yet  leave  Judaism  behind."  No  one  before  had  done 
this.  For  a  century  and  a  half  metrical  psalmody  had  been  used.  "  During 
that  time,"  say  Bennett  and  Bogue,  "  the  Protestant  people  of  England,  while 
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in  their  prayers  and  in  their  sermons  they  were  Christians,  in  their  praises 
were  little  better  than  Jews.  Many  an  eminent  believer,  who  joined  in  the 
public  worship  for  fifty  years,  never  sang  the  name  of  Jesus  till  he  arrived  in 
heaven."  It  is  difficult  for  us,  amid  the  wealth  of  modern  hymnody,  to  appre- 
ciate the  eagerness  with  which  the  first  Christian  Psalter  was  received. 
Doddridge  has  described,  in  one  of  his  letters,  the  almost  magic  effect  upon 
a  provincial  congregation  of  the  hymn,  "  Give  me  the  wings  of  faith  to  rise.'* 
Scarcely  would  the  emotion  of  the  worshippers  allow  them  to  sing,  and  he 
found  in  talking  to  the  humbte  Christians  of  the  place,  that  Watts  was  their 
daily  solace.  "What  if  Dr.  Watts  should  come  to  Northampton!"  said  one. 
"  The  very  sight  of  him  would  be  like  an  ordinance  to  me,"  was  the  reply  of 
another. 

Dr.  Watts's  liberties  however  condemned  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  conser- 
vatives. One  of  these  was  Bradbury,  of  Fetter  Lane,  who  continued  the  use 
of  Dr.  Patrick's  version  in  his  chapel  long  after  that  of  Dr.  Watts  had  been 
generally  adopted  in  London.  We  are  told  that  an  unlucky  clerk,  on  one 
occasion,  stumbled  upon  one  of  Dr.  Watts's  stanzas.  Bradbury  got  up  a,nd 
reproved  him  with  "  Let  us  have  none  of  Watts's  whims."  Bradbury  was 
noted  for  his  eccentricities.  It  is  said  that  he  would  never  allow  his  clerk  to 
sing  a  triple  time  tune,  which  he  used  to  call  "  a  long  leg  and  a  short  one." 

In  spite  of  Bradbury,  Watts's  Psalms  were  however  generally  adopted  by 
the  Independents,  andjby  the  evangelical  Nonconformists  generally.  Komaine 
writing  in  1775,  complains  that  many  of  the  Nonconformists  have  left  off  the 
use  of  psalms  in  favour  of  hymns,  among  which  he  evidently  includes  Dr. 
Watts's  Psalms.  "As  for  his  psalms,"  he  says,  "they  are  so  far  from  the  mind 
of  the  Spirit,  that  I  am  sure  if  David  was  to  read  them,  he  would  not  know 
any  one  of  them  to  be  his.  The  Scripture  wants  no  mending,  nay,  it  is  always 
worse  for  mending."  The  Church  of  England,  of  which  Romaine  was  the 
representative,  whether  from  inactivity  or  prejudice,  retained  the  use  of  the 
old  metrical  psalms  for  many  long  years.  It  is  said  that  Tate  and  Brady  are 
still  used  in  one  or  two  London  churches,  and  modern  hymns  have  been 
introduced  into  many  of  the  established  churches  within  the  memory  of  the 
present  generation. 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  series  of  Practical  Discourses  on  Sino-ino- 
in  the  Worship  of  God,  preached  at  the  Friday  lecture  in  East  Cheap  bv 
several  ministers,  and  published  in  1703.  This  lecture,  we  are  told,  was 
established  specially  for  the  encouragement  of  singing,  and  the  six  lectures 
exhort  to  the  duty,  give  directions  for  its  right  performance,  a.nd  combat  the 
arguments  of  objectors.  Mr.  Reynolds,  one  of  the  preachers,  complains  of 
the  practice  of  "  lining  out,"  which  makes  the  music  flat  and  dull,  and 
hinders  the  understanding  by  breaking  the  sense.     He  explains  its  orio-m — 

"  This  practice  was  at  first  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  people,  who  living 
under  the  darkress  of  popery,  vast  numbers  of  them  could  not  read.  For 
this  reason  our  first  reformers  thought  it  much  better  to  practise  this  way  of 
singing  psalms,  by  the  clerk's  reading  line  after  line,  than  that  such  great 
numbers  (as  there  were)  should  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  this  ordinance. 
But,  blessed  be  God,  it  is  now  a  long  time  since  we  came  out  cf  popery,  and 
there  are  but  few  among  us  but  can  read,  or  who  (if  they  would  be  at  the 
pains),  might  soon  attain  it." 
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A  very  interesting  little  book  was  published  in  1819  by  William  Cole,  a 
schoolmaster  at  Colchester,  entitled  "  A  View  of  Modern  Psalmody,  being  an 
Attempt  to  reform  the  Practice  of  Singing  in  the  Worship  of  God."  Cole  was 
an  Independent,  but  he  takes  within  his  view  the  Establishment  as  well  as  the 
Dissenters,  and  he  is  manifestly  a  musician  of  culture.  He  defends  the  use  of 
instruments  and  organs  in  service,  but  complains  of  the  frivolous  interludes 
played  between  verses  and  lines.  In  "playing  over"  a  tune,  he  would  have 
the  air  and  bass  only  played.  In  country  churches,  he  tells  us,  the  psalm  and 
tune  are  chosen  by  clerk  or  singers,  while  in  Dissenting  congregations  the 
minister  chooses  the  psalm  or  hymn,  and  the  singers  the  tune.  The  singers 
are  generally  ignorant  of  the  psalm  until  it  is  given  out  with  its  metre, 
although  in  some  congregations  the  psalm  is  given  beforehand  to  the  singers. 
Cole  recommends  that  a  tune  be  fixed  unalterably  to  every  hymn,  and  he 
specially  urges  care  in  choosing  hymns  to  the  repeating  tunes.  He  tells  us 
that  the  custom  is  to  read  two  lines  at  a  time  before  singing;  instead  of  this 
he  would  read  the  whole  psalm  through  before  starting.  The  auxiliary  parts 
of  treble  and  counter-tenor,  he  says,  often  predominate,  whereas  the  congre- 
gation at  large  and  the  trebles  of  the  choir  should  all  sing  the  melody,  leaving 
the  auxiliary  parts  to  the  tenor.  We  have  the  following  picture  of  the  mode 
of  pitching  tunes — 

"  In  some  places  the  sound  is  not  only  given  by  a  pipe,  it  is  communicated 
"by  the  singers  from  one  to  another  in  succession,  so  that  by  the  time  it  has 
made  its  way  round  the  pew,  it  has  oftentimes  considerably  varied  from  the 
original  sound.  Sometimes  the  business  is  deferred  to  the  last  moment,  so 
that  when  the  psalm  ought  to  begin,  this  formal  preparation  remains  to  be 
gone  through,  and  operating  as  a  kind  of  disappointment,  it  never  fails  to 
produce  a  bad  effect." 

Cole  tells  us  that  in  many  meeting-houses  the  choir  sits  round  a  table 
near  the  middle  of  the  building.  It  is  the  general  custom  for  the  leading 
singers  to  stand  during  singing,  while  the  congregation  at  large  indulge  them- 
selves upon  their  seats.  He  mentions  that  a  small  tract  lately  published, 
recommends  the  practice  of  sitting  while  singing,  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
"  the  most  natural  and  easy  posture,"  and  "  a  sign  of  the  privileged  state.'' 
Gross  faults  of  pronunciation  prevail,  such  as  giving  an  aspirate  to  every 
syllable,  drawing  the  termination  of  one  word  into  the  beginning  of  the  next, 
or  prefixing  the  sound  of  some  consonant,  such  as  "  n  "  or  "  y  "  to  every  word 
that  begins  with  a  vowel.  There  is  a  chapter  on  the  composition  of  psalm 
tunes,  and  antiphonal  singing  by  men  and  women  in  turn  is  recommended. 
The  book  closes  with  an  example  of  the  verbal  absurdities  induced  by  a  care- 
less adaptation  of  words  to  a  repeating  tune. 

It  is  interesting  to  conjure  up  a  picture  of  the  old  Independent  psalmody. 
A  clerk  led  the  singing,  and  often,  as  in  the  Church  of  England,  chose  which 
verses  of  the  long  psalms  should  be  sung.  The  lines  were  read  out  one,  and 
afterwards  two,  at  a  time.  It  seems  probable  that  the  people  generally  had 
no  books.  Thomas  Eeynolds,  writing  in  1810,  says  that  the  evils  of  "  lining 
out,"  are  lessened  "  by  that  custom  of  singing  which  some  of  us  have  brought 
into  our  churches,  viz.,  of  singing  with  books  in  their  hands."  Dr.  Watts  in 
in  1719  suggests  that  the  same  evil  of  lining  out  may  be  mitigated  "  by  as 
many  as  can  do  it,  bringing  psalm  books  with  them."  These  passages  seem 
to  show  that  books  were  not  in  common  use. 
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The  congregation  also  sat  to  sing,  and  stood  to  pray.  In  1805  was  pub- 
lished "  An  Appeal  to  Serious  Dissenters  of  every  Denomination  concerning 
the  Present  Irreverent  Practice  of  Sitting  while  singing  the  Praises  of  God 
in  Public  Worship,  and  an  Attempt  to  prove  that  Standing  is  the  only 
Proper  Posture  at  these  Seasons,  as  authorised  by  Scripture,  and  deducible 
from  Analogy,  Custom,  and  Common  Sense.  By  a  Layman."  The  author 
notices  that  all  choirs  stand  to  sing,  as  well  as  "  the  more  serious  Churchmen, 
called  Methodists."  As  the  Dissenters  generally  do  not  go  to  the  playhouse, 
he  tells  them  how  the  reverence  of  the  audience  for  a  merely  human  genius 
finds  expression  in  standing  during  the  Hallelujah  Chorus.  Much  more  then 
should  we  stand  while  praising  God.  He  notices  too  that  it  is  the  custom  in 
some  congregations  for  the  singers  to  get  together  after  public  service  and 
practise  new  tunes  or  improve  each  other  in  the  science  of  music.  On  such 
occasions,  though  they  have  all  been  sitting  while  singing  Divine  praises,  they 
stand  for  their  musical  exercises.  The  author  acknowledges  that  kneeling  is 
a  better  posture  for  prayer  than  the  standing  which  is  the  custom  among 
Dissenters,  but  he  does  not  consider  it  his  present  duty  to  advocate  it.  To 
this  picture  of  the  old  psalmody  we  must  add  the  slow  and  wearisome  pace, 
and  the  endless  graces  and  turns  by  which  every  singer  sought  to  beautify 
the  tune. 

Music  and  words  go  always  hand  in  hand,  and  it  was  inevitable  that  the 
revival  of  psalmody,  and  the  spread  of  the  new  art  of  hymnody,  should  give 
birth  to  new  and  more"  ardent  forms  of  musical  expression.  Such  was  the 
case.  What  we  now  know  as  the  old  fugal  tunes  were  the  result  of  this 
revival.  They  were  Nonconformist  in  origin,  and  although  they  infected  to 
some  extent  the  Church  of  England,  were  chiefly  used  by  the  Methodists  and 
Nonconformists.  The  composers  were  chiefly  amateurs.  In  musical  style 
they  were  the  offspring  of  the  oratorio,  which  had  been  created  for  England 
by  Handel,  whose  choruses  were  the  highest  achievement  of  choral  eloquence 
and  expression.  The  style  of  these  tunes  reflects  the  period  to  which  they 
belong.  They  have  been  often  unjustly  condemned,  and  though  no  one  would 
wish  now  to  revive  them,  psalmodists  must  acknowledge  that  the  new  tunes 
do  not  awaken  the  fervour  of  the  congregation  as  did  some  of  those  old  ones. 
The  growth  of  modern  hvmnody,  and  the  return  to  a  more  correct  musical 
taste,  put  an  end  to  the  fugal  tunes,  and  with  them  the  old  Nonconformist 
psalmody  may  be  said  to  have  ended. 
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The  prejudices  of  the  early  Baptists  against  singing  were  general,  but 
that  they  were  not  universal  is  proved  in  a  striking  manner  by  the  records  of 
the  Church  at  Broadmead,  Bristol.  The  story  of  the  long  and  harassing 
persecution  of  this  Church  is  of  profound  interest,  and  one  of  its  most  in- 
structive features  is  the  use  which  these  Bristol  Baptists  made  of  singing. 
Their  seventh  persecution  began  in  1671,  somewhat  in  the  way  that  Neal 
describes,  "through  the  complaints  of  one  old  Mr.  Wright,  that  had  been 
sheriff,  that  said  he  could  hear  us  sing  psalms  from  our  meeting  place."  But 
no  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made,  by  omitting  the  singing,  to  conceal  the 
place  of  meeting;  probably  this  was  felt  to  be  impossible.  Instead  of  forbear- 
ing to  sing,  the  Church  persistently  used  singing  to  baffle  the  authorities. 
They  hung  a  curtain  across  one  end  of  the  room,  behind  which  about  fifty 
brethren,  including  the  preacher,  were  placed.  The  congregation  could  thus 
hear  the  minister,  but  no  informer  could  give  evidence  sufficient  to  identify 
him. 

"  And  when  (says  the  record)  we  had  notice  that  the  informers,  or  officers, 
were  coming,  we  caused  the  minister,  or  brother  that  preached,  to  forbear  and 
sit  down.  Then  we  drew  back  the  curtain,  laying  the  whole  room  open,  that 
they  might  see  us  all.  And  so  all  the  people  began  to  sing  a  psalm,  that,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  meeting  we  did  always  name  what  psalm  we  would  sing, 
if  the  informers,  or  the  mayor  or  his  officers,  came  in.  Thus  still  when  they 
came  in  we  were  singing,  so  that  they  could  not  find  any  one  preaching,  but 
all  singing.  .  .  .  And  when  they  were  gone  down  out  of  our  rooms,  then  we 
ceased  singing,  and  drew  the  curtain  again,  and  the  minister,  or  brother,  would 
go  on  with  the  rest  of  his  sermon,  until  they  came  again — which  sometimes 
they  would  thrice  in  one  meeting  disturb  us — or  until  our  time  was  expired. '* 

Still  further  to  lessen  the  chance  of  arrest,  they  adopted  the  plan  of 
reading  their  Bibles  together  silently,  the  first  line  only  being  read  out  by  the 
minister.     The  reason  why  they  chose  singing  as  a  safeguard  was  evident. 

"  Brother  Terrill  desired  his  Worship  to  let  him  know  his  offence,  for 
what  he  would  send  him  to  prison.  He  said,  for  being  at  a  meeting.  Brother 
Terrill  answered,  his  being  barely  at  a  meeting  did  not  make  him  an  offender, 
unless  there  was  something  done  there  that  made  the  meeting  criminal.  The 
mayor  said  we  were  singing.  I  told  him,  singing  of  psalms  is  not  contrary  to 
the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England." 

The  discomfiture  of  the  mayor  and  his  officers  is  related  over  and  over 
again  in  such  words  as  these  : 
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"  The  mayor  commanded  us  to  depart ;  but  all  kept  singing,  and  thereby 
but  few  heard  what  he  said,  and  so  took  no  notice  of  it,  but  kept  on;  every 
one  with  their  books  in  their  hands.  And  thus  doinsr,  when  the  mayor  spoke 
to  some  in  particular,  such  as  he  accounted  chief  in  the  meeting,  to  forbear, 
they  would  sometimes  forbear  if  the  mayor  stood  by  them  ;  but  notwithstand- 
ing, all  the  people  sang  round  about  his  ears,  keeping  on,  that  he  with  the 
rest  with  him  knew  not  what  to  do ;  but  went  down  the  stairs  to  the  door,  and 
there  with  his  officers,  stayed  till  we  had  done." 

On  one  occasion  the  psalm  they  sang  was  the  46th — 
The  Lord  is  our  defence  and  aid, 

The  strength  whereby  we  stand, 
When  we  with  woe  are  much  dismayed, 
He  is  our  help  at  hand. 

It  has  been  supposed,  from  the  mention  of  Bibles  in  close  connection  with 
singing,  that  these  early  Baptists  chanted  the  prose  Psalms  directly  from 
scripture,  but  the  evidence  is  insufficient,  and  all  probability  is  in  favour  of 
their  using  the  version  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins.  Prose  chanting  was  a 
Romish  practice,  and  that  would  be  sufficient  to  condemn  it ;  besides  this, 
the  "  singing  psalms  "  were  constantly  bound  up  at  the  end  of  the  Bibles  of 
that  date.  The  record  contains  a  copy  of  a  hymn  composed  by  brother  Terrill, 
and  sung  by  the  Church  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  ninth  month,  1678,  upon  the 
discovery  of  the  then  popish  plot  to  destroy  the  king,  and  set  up  popery  in 
the  land. 

The  divergence  of  practice  in  psalmody  between  the  Nonconformist 
bodies  at  this  period  is  curiously  brought  to  light  by  the  negotiations  which 
took  place  in  1675  among  the  four  congregations  in  Bristol.  Two  of  these 
were  Baptists,  one  Presbyterian,  and  one  Independent.  A  plan  was  formed  at 
this  period  of  direst  persecution  and  peril  for  holding  united  services,  and  it 
seemed  in  a  fair  way  of  realisation.  But  the  Presbyterians  raised  several 
objections,  one  of  which  was  that  "  they  were  for  singing  of  psalms  with 
others  besides  the  church  "     In  reply  to  this, 

"  Three  of  the  congregations  agreed  as  to  matter  and  form,  and  also  some 
of  brother  Gifford's  people  [Baptists]  were  for  it.  But  others  of  them  could 
not  sing  in  metre,  as  they  were  translated ;  though  all  of  them  did  hold  with 
singing  of  psalms.  Only  some  scrupled  the  manner,  that  they  could  not  show 
their  dislike  of  it  by  keeping  on  the  hat,  at  going  forth  ;  which  thing  so  to  do 
would  not  be  consented  unto  by  the  other  three  congregations.  But  they 
terminated  it  here ;  that  if  we  did  so  agree  in  union,  that  such  persons  were 
desired  to  stay  away,  if  they  would  not  keep  off  their  hats,  and  sit  still." 

Thus  the  protest,  made  by  keeping  on  the  hat  or  walking  out,  was  seriously 
proposed  to  clear  the  consciences  of  the  stricter  members,  and  a  compromise 
was  effected  by  inducing  them  to  stay  away.  The  statement  that  they  "  could 
not  sing  in  metre,  though  all  of  them  did  hold  with  singing  of  psalms."  gives 
colour  to  the  opinion  that  they  sang  the  prose  psalms.  We  confess  that  the 
point  is  not  clear,  but  we  have  already  shown  why  we  think  it  very  unlikely 
that  such  a  practice  existed.  That  the  congregational  singing  of  the  Broad- 
mead  Church  was  a  practice  peculiar  to  itself,  there  is  no  evidence  to  show. 
Indeed,  such  a  supposition  is  improbable.  The  Church  was  constantly  re- 
ceiving and  dismissing  members  and  pastors,  but  there  is  no  hint  of  their 
practice  of  singing  giving  rise  to  discussion. 

Grantham,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  General  Baptists,  writing  in 
1678,  says — 

E 
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"That  such  persons  as  God  hath  gifted  to  tell  forth  his  mighty  acts  and 
recount  his  special  providences,  and  upon  whose  hearts  God  put  a  lively  sense 
of  present  mercies,  should  have  liberty  and  convenient  opportunity  to  celebrate 
the  high  praises  of  God  (me  by  one  in  the  churches  of  God,  and  that,  with  such 
words  as  the  nature  of  the  matter  and  present  occasion  requires,  so  that  they 
be  careful  to  keep  the  language  of  the  sacred  word,  and  as  near  as  may  be  to 
the  methods  of  those  hymns  and  psalms  used  before  Him  by  holy  writers  of 
the  scriptures.  And  that  all  this  be  done  with  a  cheerful  voice,  that  may  seem 
to  express  the  joys  conceived  in  the  heart  of  him  that  singeth,  the  better  to 
affect  the  hearts  of  the  congregation.  Thus  he  that  hath  a  psalm  becomes  a 
useful  minister  in  the  House  of  God,  whilst  others  wait  on  their  gifts,  whether 
it  be  praying,  teaching,  exhortation,  &c." 

But  notwithstanding  the  practice  of  the  Broadmead  Church,  and  the  song 
ministry  advocated  by  Grantham,  singing  appears  to  have  been  abandoned  by 
the  Baptists  very  soon  after.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  clear.  It  may  have 
been  owing  to  persecution  and  the  fear  of  betrayal,  but  the  practice  was  not 
resumed  when  persecution  ceased.  It  was  more  probably  owing  to  the  growth 
of  objections  founded  on  the  views  of  worship  which  prevailed. 

The  man  who  restored  the  lost  ordinance  of  singing  to  the  Baptist 
Churches  was  Benjamin  Keach,  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Horsleydown.  He 
entered  upon  his  ministry  in  1668,  and  can  have  lost  but  little  time  in  urging 
the  practice  upon  the  congregation.  He  first  obtained  their  consent  to  singing 
after  the  Lord's  supper,  and  when  this  practice  had  been  continued  for  six 
years,  he  induced  them  also  to  sing  on  public  thanksgiving  days.  This  practice 
was  continued  for  many  years,  and  Keach  tells  us  that  it  was  not  omitted  "  at 
the  time  of  the  late  persecution."  We  have  indeed  a  good  record  of  the 
Church  meeting  somewhere  about  the  year  1683,  at  widow  Colfe's  house 
at  Kennington,  to  join  together  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper.  "  At 
the  conclusion  of  which,"  says  the  record,  "  singing  a  hymn,  the  officers  of  the 
parish  soon  attended  them,  but  having  the  conveniency  of  a  back  door  they 
all  escaped  except  one."  Fourteen  years  after  the  first  introduction  of 
psalmody,  the  ( 'hurch  resolved  to  sing  after  sermon  on  the  Lord's  day,  and 
this  seems  to  have  been  the  beginning  of  a  lively  controversy.  Keach  was 
something  of  a  poet,  his  "  Spiritual  Melody,"  published  in  1691,  contains  three 
hundred  hymns,  and  it  has  been  said  that  his  desire  for  singing  was  prompted 
by  the  love  of  listening  to  his  own  compositions ;  but  this  is  easy  criticism, 
and  probably  ill-natured  as  well.  We  have  an  authentic  account  of  him  from 
Crosby,  who  married  his  youngest  daughter.  "  If  I  am  not  mistaken,"  says 
Crosby,  "  this  was  the  first  [Baptist]  church  that  practised  this  holy  ordinance." 

The  first  introduction  of  singing  into  the  Horsleydown  Church  was 
opposed  by  two  members  only,  and  the  fate  of  these,  as  related  by  Keach, 
reminds  us  of  Shakespeare's  opinion  of  the  man  that  has  no  music  in  his  soul — 

"  I  cannot  (says  Keach)  forget  the  two  brethren  that  opposed  singing  the 
praises  of  God,  and  would  not  comply  with  the  church  (though  they  did  not 
separate  themselves  from  fehe  church),  when  first  the  practice  of  it  was  received 
amongst  us  near  twenty  years  ago.  One  of  them  soon  after  brought  a  great 
reproach  upon  religion  bv  immoral  actions,  and  came  to  nothing,  and  the  other 
sometime  after  turned  Quaker,  and  to  my  face  denied  the  resurrection  of  his 
body,  &c." 

The  opposition  to  Keach  was  led  by  Isaac  Marlowe,  a  member  of  the 
Church,  who  printed  a  tract  in  defence  of  his  views.     To  this  Keach  replied 
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in  "  The  Breach  Repaired  in  God's  Worship  "  (1691).  He  explains  that  "the 
matter  of  difference  which  is  at  present  between  the  Church  and  some  few  of 
our  dear  and  beloved  Brethren  and  Sisters  is  not  about  singing  itself,  nor 
singing  with  others,  but  only  about  singing  on  the  Lord's  day,  unless  it  be 
one  member,  except  the  judgments  of  any  other  are  lately  changed." 

Singing,  Keach  argues,  is  not  simply  heart-joy,  melody  in  the  heart,  or 
mental  singing,  as  some  would  have.  It  is  an  act  of  the  voice,  and  to  talk  of 
mental  singing  is  absurd.  Others  say  that  one  person  may  be  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  rest  in  singing  as  in  praying ;  others  reckon  that  singing  is  compre- 
hended in  prayer,  and  that  they  sing  when  in  prayer  they  give  thanks  to  God. 
But  all  these  are  unnatural  and  distorted  interpretations,  which  do  violence  to 
common  sense.  Marlowe  had  asserted  that  the  essence  of  singing  consists  in 
an  inward  spiritual  exercise  of  the  soul  of  man,  and  that  hence  no  human 
prescribed  form  can  be  accepted  of  God.  He  said  that  David's  Psalms  were 
for  the  Temple  service,  and  that  Christ  never  sang  them,  and  he  re-uttered 
the  old  objections  that  formal  singing  was  the  same  as  formal  prayer ;  and 
that  women  ought  not  to  sing  in  the  Church  because  they  are  not  suffered  to 
speak,  and  because  singing  is  in  the  nature  of  teaching.  All  these  points  are 
answered  by  Keach.  As  to  the  unconverted  joining  in  praise,  Keach  says  : 
"  Unbelievers  joining  with  them  is  one  thing,  and  they  joining  with  un- 
believers is  another.  It  is  a  duty  to  be  done.  Let  every  man  do  his  duty 
conscientiously ;  he  may  afterwards  come  to  do  it  spiritually."  Marlowe 
objected  that  the  Psalms  are  not  in  metre  in  the  Scripture,  but  other  words 
are  added  in  the  English  versification,  to  make  them  fit  to  be  songs,  and  that 
is  human.  To  this  Keach  answers  that  Hebrew  and  Greek  are  the  real  words 
of  Scripture,  and  that  prose  and  verse  is  all  one,  if  the  same  truth  be  con- 
tained in  the  verse  as  in  the  prose.  In  the  course  of  his  argument,  Keach 
strengthens  his  position  by  saying  :  "  Have  not  our  brethren  of  the  Indepen- 
dent and  Presbyterian  persusaion  used  the  practice  for  a  long  time  ?  " 

Marlowe  republished  his  tract,  with  an  appendix,  to  which  Keach  in  turn 
rejoined  with  "  An  Answer,"  &c.  (1691). 

11  And  whereas  (he  says)  Mr.  Marlowe  reflects  on  me  as  if  I  singled  out 
myself  more  than  others  in  London  in  pushing  on  this  practice  of  singing,  I 
must  tell  him  that  I  have  abundance  of  peace  in  my  spirit  in  what  I  have 
done  therein.  And  if  our  people  (I  mean  the  Church  to  whom  I  belong),  are 
one  of  the  first  Churches  of  our  persuasion  in  this  city  found  in  the  practice 
of  this  sacred  ordinance,  I  am  satisfied  it  will  be  to  their  great  honour,  and 
not  to  their  reproach,  and  that  not  only  in  succeeding  ages,  but  in  the  day  of 
Jesus  Christ." 

There  is  not  only  dignity,  but  an  almost  prophetic  glow  in  these 
sentences.  Keach  is  hopeful  as  co  the  adoption  of  his  views  :  "  Blessed  be 
God,"  he  says,  "  the  greatest  number  of  our  worthy  London  elders  [i.e., 
ministers]  are  as  well  satisfied  in  this  truth  as  myself,  and  many  of  their 
people  too,  and  will  generally,  I  doubt  not,  in  a  little  time  get  into  the 
practice  of  it."     He  also  defines  his  position  as  an  advocate  of  singing : — 

"  We  do  not  say  our  dissatisfied  brethren  shall  sing  with  us,  or  we  will 
have  no  fellowship  with  them ;  no,  God  forbid  that  we  should  impose  on  their 
consciences.  We  do  not  look  upon  singing,  &c,  as  an  essential  of  com- 
munion ;  'tis  not  for  the  being,  but  for  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  a 
Church.     We  have  told  our  brethren  (since  we  sing  not  till  after  our  last 
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prayer)  if  they  cannot  sing  with  us,  nay,  nor  stay  with  the  Church  whilst  we 
do  sing,  they  may  go  forth,  and  we  will  not  be  offended  !  " 

This  answer  did  not  end  the  controversy.  It  was  continued  in  a  tract 
entitled  "Truth  Cleared  of  Calumnies,"  and  in  pamphlets  by  Marlowe,  Allen, 
and  Dr.  Russell.  The  arguments  however  had  been  exhausted.  The  time 
for  action  had  come.  The  tract,  "  Truth  Cleared,"  &c,  contains  a  protest, 
signed  by  nine  members  of  Horsleydown  Church  who  objected  to  singing, 
and  these  withdrew  to  found  a  new  Church. 

The  lawfulness  of  singing  was  the  only  point  in  which  this  new  Church 
differed  from  Reach's.  It  was  formed  February  9,  1693,  at  Mr.  Luke  Leader's 
house  in  Tooley  Street.  From  that  time  to  this,  when  its  habitat  is  the 
handsome  Maze  Pond  Chapel  in  the  Old  Kent  Road,  its  records  have  been 
uninterruptedly  preserved,  and  form  a  most  interesting  story  of  Church  life. 
A  manuscript  sketch  of  the  origin  of  the  Church,  prefixed  to  one  of  the 
Church  books,  says  that  the  founders  were  declared  by  an  act  of  the  Horsley- 
down Church  no  longer  members.  But  this  is  directly  opposed  to  the  tolerant 
attitude  assumed  by  Keach,  and  is  no  doubt  a  mistake.  The  sketch  in 
question  was  not  drawn  up  until  the  Church  was  fifty  or  sixty  years  old. 

It  is  interesting  to  follow  the  history  of  this  church  as  related  in  the 
records.  We  find  them  in  1709  declining  to  unite  with  the  brethren  of  the 
Church  at  Whitechapel,  because  of  their  "mixed  communion  and  singing.** 
For  forty  years  they  continued  their  songless  service,  but  in  1735,  Mr. 
Abraham  West  being  called  to  the  pastorate,  and  finding  that  many  of  the 
members  were  convinced  that  singing  in  public  worship  is  an  ordinance  of 
the  New  Testament,  made  it  a  condition  of  his  acceptance  of  the  office  that  a 
psalm  or  a  hymn  should  be  sung  at  the  beginning  of  public  worship,  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  Lord's  supper.  Those  who  disapproved  of  this,  were  to 
be  at  liberty  to  sfay  in  the  vestry  till  after  the  opening  hymn.  Further 
details  are  recorded  in  the  Church  minutes  : — 

"March  12th,  1734  5.  A  motion  being  made  on  behalf  of  those  of  the 
Church  who  see  it  their  duty  and  esteem  it  their  privilege  to  sing  at  public 
worship,  humbly  requesting  they  may  enjoy  their  liberty  every  Lord's  day 
(that  is  to  say)  before  the  first  prayer  in  the  morning,  ending  at  farthest  by 
25  minutes  after  ten,  and  in  the  afternoon  before  first  prayer,  not  exceeding 
25  minutes  after  two,  that  they  have  the  liberty  to  sing  a  hymn  at  the  Lord's 
supper  when  the  plate  is  gone  round,  this  to  be  performed  when  it  shall 
please  our  heavenly  father  to  fix  us  with  a  pastor  : — Agreed  to  defer  this 
affair  to  next  Lord's  day  come  sevennight. 

"  Lord's  day,  March  22rd,  1734-5.  Also  the  affair  with  regard  to  singing 
at  our  Publick  worship  and  at  the  Lord's  supper  was  considered.  After 
several  arguments,  pro  and  con,  it  was  agreed  for  the  peace  and  tranquility  of 
the  Church  that  our  brethren  and  sisters  be  allowed  to  practise  sinking 
according  to  the  form  and  manner  prescribed  in  the  minutes  of  the 
12th  inst."     . 

With  this  one  song  the  services  were  enlivened  for  the  next  nineteen 
years,  when  all  the  original  members  of  the  Church  being  dead,  the  question 
was  reopened.  The  story  is  told  fully  in  the  following  passages  from  the 
minutes : — 
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"February  19th,  1753.  A  motion  being  made  and  seconded  in  relation  to 
the  earnest  desire  of  many  to  sing  after  sermon  as  well  as  before,  and  on  all 
other  proper  occasions,  whether  it  might  not  be  fit  for  the  Church  to  appoint 
persons  to  converse  with  any  who  may  be  thought  objecting  to  it ; — agreed  to 
postpone  the  said  motion  to  the  next  Church  meeting." 

"  March  19th,  1753.  The  motion  relating  to  singing  being  resumed,  it  was 
agreed  that  brothers  Wildman  and  Warren  do  enquire  after  and  converse  with 
any  person  or  persons  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  any  objection  to  what  is 
proposed,  and  make  their  report  at  the  next  Church  meeting." 

"  April  23rd,  1753.  Bro.  Wildman  reported  that  he  and  Bro.  Warren 
found  two  brethren  and  two  sisters  who  were  all  they  understood  were  likely  to 
be  offended  with  singing,  and  they  freely  declared  their  willingness  that  the 
Church  should  use  her  liberty  in  relation  to  singing.  Upon  which  it  was 
agreed  that  henceforward  singing  should  be  practised  after,  as  well  as  before 
sermon,  and  on  all  other  proper  occasions,  according  to  the  request  and  pro- 
posal in  a  former  Church  meeting." 

The  only  other  entries  in  the  Minutes  of  this  Church  referring  to  the 
psalmody,  are  these  two  : — 

"February  26th,  1787.  Eesolved,  that  the  Church  take  into  consideration 
the  propriety  of  singing  without  reading  two  lines  at  a  time.  To  give  their 
sentiments  at  the  next  Church  meeting." 

"  March  19th,  1787.  Resolved,  that  after  next  Lord's  day  the  singing  in 
public  worship  be  carried  on  without  reading  two  lines  at  a  time  for  twelve 
months,  and  that  notice,  be  given  of  it  next  Lord's  day." 

The  heats  excited  by  the  Keach  controversy,  to  which  we  must  now  for  a 
moment  revert,  led  the  assembly  of  the  General  Baptists,  held  in  London  in 
1692,  to  interfere.  From  one  of  the  tracts  of  the  Marlowe  controversy,  we 
learn  that  Mr.  Keach  "in  the  first  and  greatest  assembly  of  the  messengers  of 
our  churches,  did  challenge  to  dispute  the  matter."  This  was  the  assembly  of 
1689,  at  which  the  practice  of  conjoint  or  congregational  singing  was  considered. 
The  judgment  was  that  "it  was  not  deemed  any  way  safe  for  the  churches  to 
admit  any  such  carnal  formalities,"  and  the  opinion  was  expressed  "  that  the 
singing  of  one  was  the  same  as  the  singing  of  the  whole."  When  the  assembly 
of  1692  met  in  London,  the  Keach  and  Marlowe  controversy  was  at  its  height. 
It  appears  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Plymouth  Church  that  Mr.  Buttall,  their 
pastor,  who  was  present  at  this  assembly,  was  one  of  a  committee  of  seven 
appointed  to  reconcile  the  contending  brethren.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  was 
that  both  parties  had  been  guilty  of  personalities,  that  both  were  to  call  in  their 
books,  and  that  the  members  of  the  Churches  were  to  be  requested  not  to  buy, 
give,  or  dispose  of  any  of  them  any  more. 

Of  course  a  resolution  of  this  sort  could  not  end  a  controversy  among 
earnest  men.  The  point  was  generally  settled  by  compromise.  When  the 
Society  from  Turner's  Hall  united  with  Paul's  Alley  Church  in  the  year  1695,  it 
was  agreed,  probably  in  compliment  to  Mr.  Allen  the  pastor,  that  one  psalm 
should  be  sung  at  each  opportunity  of  public  worship,  and  this  was  sung  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  service,  to  give  those  who  disapproved  of  it  an  opportunity  of 
withdrawing.  Allen  had  taken  part  in  the  Keach  controversy.  In  1696  he 
published  a  book  entitled,  "  An  Essay  to  Prove  the  Singing  of  Psalms  a 
Christian  Duty."  The  Church  at  Devonshire  Square,  London,  adopted  singing 
in  1701,  and  the  following  cautious  and  quaint  resolution  stands  on  the  Church 
books : — 
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"  Upon  the  15th  day  of  the  12th  month,  1701. 

' '  It  was  solemnly  agreed  by  the  congregation  that  those  brethren  and 
sisters  that  are  for  singing  the  praises  of  God  shonld  have  liberty  so  to  do 
every  Lord's  day,  as  followeth,  that  is  to  say,  Every  Lord's  day  in  the  morning, 
and  likewise  in  the  afternoon  after  our  public  exercise  of  preaching  and  prayer 
is  ended,  allowing  a  little  space  for  those  brethren  and  sisters  which  are  not  for 
singing  to  go  out  of  the  meeting,  and  also  for  making  the  collection  in  the 
afternoon,  provided  that  if  there  be  any  business  which  cannot  be  conveniently 
put  off  till  our  monthly  day,  that  the  same  be  managed  and  done  before  the 
brethren  and  sisters  which  are  for  singing  do  begin  in  the  afternoon.  Provided 
also  that  there  be  no  singing  on  the  day  of  breaking  of  bread  in  the  afternoon 
till  that  ordinance  be  administered,  and  the  collection  made." 

The  Plymouth  Church,  as  it  appears  from  their  records,  began  to  sing  in 
public  worship  on  November  19th,  1718.  A  story  is  told  of  a  Somersetshire 
Church  where  the  members,  by  a  small  majority,  resolved  to  introduce  singing. 
The  hymn  was  to  be  sung  at  the  ojDening  of  worship,  and  those  who  disapproved 
the  practice  were  to  remain  in  the  lobby  until  it  was  over.  Unfortunately  the 
singers  broke  down  at  their  first  attempt,  whereupon  the  malcontents  marched 
in  shouting  "  Dagon  has  fallen,  Dagon  has  fallen  !  "  That  the  controversy  was 
long  unsettled  is  evident  from  the  publication,  in  1737,  of  "  Eeasons  for  and 
against  the  Singing  of  Psalms  in  Private  or  Public  Worship,  considered  with 
Candour.  Inscribed  to  the  Baptist  Congregations  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
wherein  the  Ground  of  that  controverted  Practice  is  impartially  laid  open.  By 
David  Eees."  The  author  is  an  advocate  for  singing,  and  refutes  the  already 
refuted  arguments  of  those  who  oppose  the  practice.  One  of  his  points  is  that 
singing,  after  all,  is  only  a  sort  of  speech,  and  ought  therefore  to  excite  no 
prejudice. 

"  And  pray  (he  says)  what  is  a  tune  ?  'Tis  only  a  musical  modulation  of 
the  sound,  in  a  graver  or  brisker  motion.  We  act  something  very  like  it  in 
common  speech.  Do  not  we  raise  and  lower  the  voice  ?  The  use  'and  design  of 
a  tune  in  singing  of  Psalms  is  no  other  than  this  ;  'tis  for  the  uniting  of  our 
voices,  helping  and  raising  of  our  affections,  and  securing  a  just  uniformity 
and  regularity  in  this  part  of  the  solemn  worship  of  God." 

John  Gill,  Baptist  minister  at  Horsleydown,  in  a  sermon  published  in  1734, 
contends  for  the  singing  of  psalms.  While  disallowing  hymns  and  such  "un- 
inspired composures,"  he  strongly  advocates  the  use  of  the  Psalms.  He  proves 
that  the  Hebrew  Psalms  are  in  metre  of  a  certain  kind,  and  concludes  that 
there  can  be  no  objection  to  an  English  metrical  version.  No  doubt,  he  says, 
we  often  meet  in  singing  with  words  that  cannot  be  applied  to  our  own  case ; 
but  we  do  the  same  in  listening  to  the  public  reading  of  Scripture,  or  in 
following  the  extempore  prayer  of  others.  Gill  strikes  at  the  root  of  all 
objections  of  this  class  by  showing  that  if  a  man  could  deliver  an  extempore 
psalm  or  hymn,  it  would  be  a  form  to  the  rest  that  joined  with  him,  and  that  to 
be  consistent,  every  one  must  sing  his  own  psalm  or  hymn,  ' '  but  that  would  be 
mere  jargon,  confusion,  and  discord."  He  then  proceeds  to  show  that  instru- 
ments in  public  worship  were  abolished  by  the  gospel  dispensation,  which 
retained  only  moral  duties,  and  put  away  all  meretricious  show.  Finally,  he 
argues,  that  all  the  congregation,  including  the  women,  may  sing,  and  that  it  is 
no  evil  for  the  Christian  to  sing  in  a  mixed  multitude  with  unbelievers. 

The  minute  book  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Unicorn  Yard,  Tooley  Street,* 


Street. 


*  This  interesting  old  book  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Philcox,  of  Bermondsey 
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shows  that  the  Church  were  in  the  habit  of  singing,  at  least  from  1736  onwards. 
Whenever,  as  at  ordinations  or  on  thanksgiving  days,  a  special  order  of  service 
was  used,  the  details  are  given,  and  not  only  is  the  singing,  but  the  number  of 
the  psalm  mentioned.  At  a  Church  meeting  held  on  August  23,  1798,  however, 
the  following  appears — "  Agreed  that  we  sing  by  book  in  ye  Publick  service  on 
Lord's  Days  for  the  future,  to  begin  at  Michaelmas  next." 
At  the  next  Church  meeting,  September  22nd,  we  read — 

"  A  motion  made  to  reconsider  the  act  of  the  Church  relating  to  singing  by 
book.  Several  of  our  sisters  objecting,  but  the  chief  is  two  or  three  of  our 
sisters  not  being  able  to  read.  And  on  purpose  to  satisfy  these  persons  that  the 
last  singing,  both  morning  and  afternoon,  be  only  observed  by  singing  by  book 
only,  or  if  not  approved  to  lay  it  aside,  and  sing  as  usual.  After  debate,  this 
affair  was  postponed  to  a  future  time,  and  the  former  minutes  were  confirmed. 

There  is  apparently  no  subsequent  reference  to  the  subject.  The  resolution 
to  "  sing  by  book  "  probably  refers  to  the  introduction  of  a  hymn-book.  The 
Church  was  no  doubt  feeling  the  influence  of  the  Methodist  revival,  as  well  as 
of  the  work  of  Watts  and  others. 

A  prolonged  and  very  interesting  controversy  on  singing  in  the  worship  of 
God  took  place  about  1786,  between  the  Rev.  Daniel  Taylor  and  the  Rev.  Gilbert 
Boyce.  Both  were  General  Baptists  :  Taylor  a  man  of  evangelical  fervour,  who 
endeavoured  to  recall  the  Churches  from  their  state  of  apathy;  and  Boyce  a 
moderate  reformer,  who  agreed  to  some  extent  with  Taylor,  but  deprecated  the 
secession  which  he  led;  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  New  Connexion  of 
General  Baptists.  Boyce  was  opposed  to  what  he  calls  the  "  new  invention  "  of 
singing  in  the  Baptized  Churches,  and  he  repeats  the  stock  arguments  against 
the  exercise,  with  some  others  which  are  original.  He  is  distressed  that  we 
should  sing  the  compositions  of  those  we  would  not  choose  to  be  in  Church 
fellowship  with,  and  he  wants  to  know  how  praise  can  be  spontaneous  when  one 
person  judges  of  the  hymn  for  the  whole  congregation.  Taylor,  in  his  reply, 
notices  the  arguments  of  Boyce  generally  as  follows — 

' '  He  and  many  others  seem  to  conceive  of  singing  as  if  it  implied  an 
immediate  address  to  God  arising  from  present  or  past  sensations,  and  expres- 
sive of  present  or  past  experiences.  Now  to  me  it  appears  evident  that  this  is 
not  what  is  intended  by  it,  but  rather  an  agreeable  and  harmonious  musing  or 
ruminating  on  any  subject  whatsoever,  in  such  a  manner  as  is  calculated  to 
strike  and  engage  the  mind,  and  thereby  to  instruct,  admonish,  and  edify." 

In  a  subsequent  tract  Taylor  gives  general  advice  on  singing.  He  recom- 
mends those  who  have  no  capacity  for  singing  to  breathe  after  the  singers,  in 
order  to  keep  their  minds  attentive  to  the  song.  He  says  that  those  whose 
capacity  is  slendour  ought  to  improve  it  for  the  honour  of  God  and  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  Church,  just  as  a  preacher  ought  to  learn  to  speak  well.  He 
considers  the  subject  in  all  its  aspects,  and  concludes  that  it  is  not  right  to  sing 
anthems  or  songs  in  prose  during  public  worship ;  that  organs  and  instruments 
have  no  place  in  Christian  worship  ;  that  it  is  right  to  learn  to  sing  by  notes  ; 
and  that  carnal  people  and  children  may  join  with  believers  in  singing  the 
praises  of  God,  for  instruction  and  admonition.  The  question,  "Is  it  right  to 
sing  in  parts,  and  if  so,  in  how  many  parts?"  he  answers  by  saying  that  singing 
in  two  parts  is  most  generally  practised,  and  is  in  his  opinion  most  profitable. 
But  he  considers  that  there  is  no  scriptural  or  rational  argument  against  more 
parts.     In  choosing  tunes  to  be  sung  in  Divine  worship,  Taylor  would  have 
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those  that  are  strong  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak.  The  congregation,  in  this 
respect,  is  like  the  family,  where  the  children  are  allowed  to  share  in  all  plea- 
sures merely  circumstantial.  He  would  allow  unconverted  persons  to  assist  in 
directing  this  part  of  Christian  worship,  but  would  not  give  them  any  authority 
over  it. 

Boyce,  from  his  next  rejoinder,  seems  to  have  steeled  his  heart  against  the 
influences  of  music,  and  this  is  all  the  more  remarkable  as  he  appears  to  have 
studied  the  art,  and  practised  psalmody  in  former  days — 

' '  How  much  singing  has  contributed  to  the  conversion  of  sinners  and  to 
the  progress  of  saints  in  grace  and  holiness  as  you  say  it  has,  I  know  nothing 
of ;  and  therefore  can  say  nothing  to  it,  so  it  must  rest  upon  your  word.  .  .  I  may 
tell  you  that  there  was  a  time  when  I  liked  and  loved  singing  perhaps  as  much 
as  you  or  anybody  else  can  do.  I  had  learned  much  of  the  art,  having  been 
taught  by  a  skilful  master,  and  practised  it  according  to  art,  took  much  delight 
in  it,  and  had  a  great  deal  to  say  for  it.  I  often  said  that  those  who  did  not 
practise  it  were  a  poor,  dull,  heavy  sort  of  people,  who  scarce  knew  half  the 
pleasure  of  the  Christian  life.  .  .  .  But  as  I  have,  or  think  I  have,  seen  my 
mistake,  I  am  very  willing  and  desirous  to  do  what  I  can  to  convince  others,  but 
perhaps  I  have  engaged  in  a  work  which  I  shall  never  be  able  to  effect." 

Boyce  is  a  hopeless  Philistine.  He  would  allow  psalms  and  even  uninspired 
hymns  to  be  read,  but  he  denies  that  they  gain  anything  by  being  sung.  ' '  Why 
not  sing  our  sermons,"  he  says,  "  if  words  gain  in  force  by  being  set  to  music." 

The  Boyce  and  Taylor  controversy  may  be  taken  to  mark  the  final  stage  of 
the  singing  dispute  among  the  Baptists.  The  opponents  of  singing,  notwith- 
standing their  ingenious  arguments,  were  beaten,  and  henceforth  the  practice 
became  general. 
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The  Pilgrim  Fathers  carried  with  them  to  New  England  the  customs  of  the 
Independent  Churches  in  which  they  had  been  reared,  and  they  seem  to  have 
clung  to  tradition  with  even  more  tenacity  than  their  brethren  in  England. 
Ainsworth's  version  of  the  Psalms  was  the  only  book  used  by  them  for  many 
years.  The  Church  at  Plymouth  used  it  till  1692.  Ainsworth  was  printed  with 
the  melodies  of  the  tunes  in  the  old  diamond- shaped  notes.  The  first  book  of 
any  kind  printed  in  New  England  was  the  Bay  Psalm  Book  of  1640,  a  new 
translation  compiled  by  a  committee  of  divines,  and  intended  to  be  more  scrip- 
tural than  Ainsworth.  A  facsimile  reprint  of  this  rare  old  work  was  produced 
in  1862.  It  is  prefaced  by  a  discourse,  showing  the  lawfulness  and  necessity  of 
singing  psalms.  The  questions  dealt  with  are,  "What  psalms  are  to  be 
sung  ?  If  Scripture  Psalms,  then  in  their  own  words,  or  in  metre  ?  By 
whom  are  they  to  be  sung ;  whether  by  whole  Churches  together  with  their 
voices,  or  by  one  man  singing  alone,  and  the  rest  joining  in  silence,  and  in  the 
close  saying  Amen  ?  "  The  difficulty  as  to  the  metrical  translation  not  being 
inspired  scripture  is  met  as  follows :  "If  the  Psalms  are  translated  into  our 
English  tongue,  and  if  in  our  English  tongue  we  are  to  sing  them,  then,  as  all 
our  English  songs  (according  to  the  course  of  English  poetry)  do  run  in  metre, 
so  ought  David's  psalms  to  be  translated  into  metre." 

This  Psalter  passed  through  no  less  than  seventy  editions,  the  last  of  which 
appeared  as  late  as  1773.  The  ninth  edition,  issued  in  1696,  contained  a  few 
tunes,  the  first  music  printed  in  New  England.  The  tunes  have  only  an  air  and 
bass,  and  directions  are  given  for  setting  them  within  compass  of  the  voice,  so 
as  to  avoid  "  squeaking  above,  or  grumbling  below."  The  book  ran  through  at 
least  eighteen  editions  in  England,  the  eighteenth  being  published  1754.  The 
twenty-second  Scottish  edition  was  printed  in  1759.  Both  the  English  and 
Scottish  reprints  were,  however,  based  on  the  improved  edition  of  the  Bay 
Psalter,  which  was  the  work  of  Dunster  and  Lyon,  and  first  appeared  in  1650. 

It  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  revised  Bay  Psalter  that  John  Cotton,  of 
Boston,  published  in  1647  his  book  entitled  "Singing  of  Psalms  a  Grospel 
Ordinance."  In  his  constitution  of  a  Church  (1642)  he  had  defended  congrega- 
tional singing,  arguing  that  a  set  form  of  words  is  necessary  for  public  singing, 
and  that  the  use  of  this  does  not  justify  a  fixed  form  of  prayer.  The  heads  of 
Cotton's  argument  in  his   "Singing  of  Psalms  a  Grospel  Ordinance,"  may  be 
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taken  as  representing  the  points  of  discussion.  He  first  dwells  upon  the  duty 
of  singing  psalms  with  a  lively  voice.  Then  he  discusses  the  matter  to  be  sung, 
whether  David's  Psalms,  or  "  songs  immediately  indited  by  some  officer  of  the 
Church."  Next  he  asks,  who  must  sing  ?  whether  one  for  all  the  rest,  the  rest 
only  saying  Amen,  or  the  whole  congregation  ;  whether  women  as  well  as  men, 
or  men  alone  ?  whether  carnal  men  and  pagans,  as  well  as  Church  members  and 
Christians.  Lastly,  he  considers  the  manner  of  singing,  whether  the  Psalms 
may  be  sung  in  metre  devised,  and  in  tunes  invented,  or  after  reading  the 
Psalms  in  order  to  singing.  Cotton  answers  all  these  objections  with  lengthened 
argument  and  much  skill,  with  reference  to  women  singing  he  says : — 

' '  In  th:s  point  there  be  some  that  deal  with  us  as  Pharaoh  dealt  with  the 
Israelites,  who,  though  he  was  at  first  utterly  unwilling  that  any  of  them 
should  go  to  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  in  the  wilderness,  yet  being  at  length  con- 
vinced that  they  must  go,  he  was  content  that  the  men  should  go,  but  not  the 
women." 

Cotton  meets  the  objection,  so  often  urged  before  and  since,  that  un- 
believers must  not  join  in  words  of  thanksgiving  and  assurance,  as  follows  : — 

' '  Nor  is  there  any  resemblance  between  putting  the  ark  upon  a  cart  to  be 
carried  by  oxen,  which  should  have  been  carried  by  Levites,  and  the  permitting 
of  men  out  of  the  Church  to  join  in  singing  the  praises  of  the  Lord.  For 
neither  do  the  members  of  this  Church  lay  aside  this  duty  and  leave  it  to  non- 
members,  neither  are  non-members  as  a  cart  and  oxen  upon  whom  this  duty 
was  never  laid  ;  but  are  all  of  them  enjoined,  as  to  hear  His  word,  and  to  call 
upon  His  name,  so  to  sing  forth  the  praises  due  unto  His  name  from  all  His 
creatures." 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  Cotton  grants  that  "  lining  out  "  the  Psalms 
were  needless  if  all  have  books  and  can  read,  or  know  the  Psalms  by  heart. 
"  Lining  out,"  it  may  be  mentioned,  was  not  a  practice  of  the  first  settlers.  It 
was  introduced  from  England  later,  and  did  not  become  general  until  about 
1750.  The  Plymouth  Church  began  the  practice  October  9th,  1681.  The 
discussion  about  its  abolition  was  eagerly  carried  on,  and  lasted  in  some 
churches  from  five  to  twenty  years.  In  1772  the  Rev.  Lennel  Hedge  preached 
a  sermon  on  the  subject.  Cotton  deals  with  the  difficulty  about  tunes  by 
saying  that  as  God  has  not  given  us  the  Hebrew  tunes,  we  must  invent  new 
ones,  for  He  has  commanded  us  to  sing. 

For  sixty  years  after  the  earliest  churches  were  formed  in  New  England, 
not  more  than  ten  tunes  were  used.  Later  on,  the  number  was  reduced  to  five 
or  six.  These  were  known  as  Oxford,  York,  Litchfield,  Windsor,  St.  David's, 
and  Martyrs.  They  were  written  in  the  Psalm  Book  or  the  Bible.  The  Psalms 
were  sung,  week  after  week,  in  rotation,  without  regard  to  the  subject  of  the 
preacher's  discourse.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  custom  to  sing  a  whole  Psalm 
at  one  standing.  Some  of  the  Psalms  have  sixty  to  130  lines,  and  took  half  an 
hour  to  sing  through.  As  a  consequence  of  this  long  continued  use  of  a  few 
tunes  they  came  to  be  regarded  as  having  the  same  authority  as  the  Psalms 
themselves,  and  the  introduction  of  new  tunes  was  strongly  opposed.  Nor  was 
this  the  only  consequence.  The  tunes  came  to  be  sung  differently  in  every 
church,  and  were  tortured  beyond  recognition  by  grace  notes. 

A  very  warm  controversy  arose  about  the  year  1720,  through  the  attempt 
of  certain  divines  to  rid  the  old  tunes  of  these  graces,  and  return  to  a  simpler 
and  purer  rendering.  In  this  year  the  Rev.  T.  Symmes,  of  Bradford,  Mass., 
published  ' '  The  Reasonableness  of  Regular  Singing,  in  an  essay  to  revive  the 
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true  and  ancient  mode  of  singing  psalm-tunes  according  to  the  pattern  of  our 
New  England  Psalm  books,  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  which  is  greatly- 
decayed  in  most  congregations."  In  this  controversy  the  watchword  of  the 
Reformers  was  "  singing  by  note,"  but  the  antithesis  of  this  was  not,  as  might 
be  supposed,  "  singing  by  ear."  It  was  a  question  of  delivering  the  tunes  with 
the  addition  of  endless  unwritten  ornaments  and  graces,  or  singing  them 
plainly,  note  for  note  as  they  are  written  down  in  the  Psalm  Books.  "  Singing 
by  note  "  meant  simply  "keeping  to  the  notes  as  written."  Symmes  clearly 
explains  this  point : — 

' '  Now  singing  by  note  is  giving  every  note  its  proper  pitch,  and  turning 
the  voice  in  its  proper  place,  and  giving  to  every  note  its  true  length  and  sound. 
Whereas  the  usual  way  varies  much  from  this.  In  it  some  notes  are  sung  too 
high,  others  too  low,  and  most  too  long,  and  many  turnings  or  flourishings  with 
the  voice  (as  they  call  them)  are  made  where  they  should  not  be,  and  some  are 
wanting  where  they  should  have  been." 

Symmes  argues  that  "singing  by  note"  is  the  primitive  custom.  He 
says  : — 

1 '  There  are  many  persons  of  credit  now  living,  children  and  grandchildren 
of  the  first  settlers  of  New  England,  who  can  very  well  remember  that  their 
ancestors  sang  by  note,  and  they  learned  to  sing  of  them,  and  they  have  more 
than  their  bare  words  to  prove  that  they  speak  the  truth,  for  many  of  them  can 
sing  tunes  exactly  by  note,  which  they  learnt  of  their  fathers,  and  they  say 
that  they  sang  all  the  tunes  after  the  same  manner ;  and  these  people  now  sing 
those  tunes  most  agreeable  to  note  which  they  have  least  practised  in  the  con- 
gregation." 

Symmes  draws  a  curious  picture  of  the  condition  of  psalmody  at  this 
time : — 

' '  A  part  of  two  or  three  different  tunes  would  be  sung  to  the  same  stanza, 
and  sometimes  they  would  be  singing  different  tunes  at  the  same  time.  The 
introduction  of  a  new  tune  was  an  event  that  called  for  the  grave  decision  of 
the  whole  Church,  and  sometimes  for  the  parish  vote." 

Next  year  (1721)  the  Eev.  Thomas  "Walter  entered  the  arena  with  his 
"  Grounds  and  Rules  of  Music."  He  speaks  of  eight  or  ten  tunes  being  the 
maximum  in  use,  while  some  churches  use  little  more  than  half  that  number. 
He  has  heard  Oxford  tune  sung  in  three  churches  with  as  much  difference  as 
there  could  possibly  be  between  as  many  different  tunes.  The  tunes  in  use  had 
become  so  mutilated,  tortured  and  twisted,  that  the  psalm- singing  was  a  mere 
disorderly  noise,  left  to  the  mercy  of  every  unskilful  throat  to  chop  and  alter, 
twist  and  change,  according  to  their  odd  fancy — sounding  like  five  hundred 
different  tunes  roared  out  at  the  same  time,  and  so  little  in  time  that  they  were 
often  one  or  two  words  apart ;  so  hideous  as  to  be  bad  beyond  expression.  The 
decline  had  been  so  gradual  that  the  very  confusion  and  discord  seemed  to  have 
become  grateful  to  their  ears,  while  melody,  sung  in  time  and  tune,  was 
offensive.  The  slowness  of  the  singing  may  be  imagined  from  his  statement 
that  in  the  country  "  I  myself  have  twice  in  one  note  paused  to  take  breath." 

Walter  shows  that  the  opposition  to  reformed  singing  springs  entirely  from 
blind  prejudice : — 

"Any  man  that  pleads  with  me  for  what  they  call  the  old  way  I  can 
confute  him  only  by  making  this  demand — -what  is  the  old  way  ?  Which  I  am 
sure  they  cannot  tell.  For  one  town  says  theirs  is  the  true  old  way,  another 
town  thinks  the  same  of  theirs,  and  so  does  a  third  of  their  way  of  doing  it." 
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The  literature  of  the  controversy  grew  apace.  "  Cases  of  conscience  about 
singing  Psalms  briefly  considered  and  resolved"  (1723)  was  written  by  several 
ministers  who  favoured  the  reform.  A  writer  in  the  New  England  Chronicle  of 
the  same  year  says  :  "I  have  great  j ealousy  that  if  we  once  begin  to  sing  by 
note,  the  next  thing  will  be  to  pray  by  rote,  and  then  comes  popery."  Dr. 
Cotton  Mather,  in  his  "Accomplished  Singer"  (1721)  recommends  the  minister 
to  expound  each  psalm  before  it  is  sung.  He  advocates  singing  by  note,  and 
says  that  the  singing  of  some  congregations  has  degenerated  into  "  an  odd 
noise."  Symmes  says  that  his  town  of  Bradford  "has  for  near  half  a  year 
been  in  a  flame  "  about  the  new  style  of  singing.  What  took  place  at  the  town 
of  Braintree  is  related  in  the  following  extracts  from  the  New  England  Courant, 
of  SejDtember  16th  and  December  9th,  1723  : — 

' '  Last  week  a  council  of  Churches  was  held  at  the  south  part  of  Braintree, 
to  regulate  the  disorders  occasioned  by  regular  singing  in  that  place,  Mr. 
Miles,  the  minister,  having  suspended  seven  or  eight  of  the  Church  for  persist- 
ing in  singing  by  rule,  contrary,  as  he  apprehended,  to  the  result  of  a  former 
council ;  but  the  suspended  brethren  are  restored  to  communion,  their  suspension 
declared  unjust,  and  the  congregation  ordered  to  sing  by  rote  and  by  rule 
alternately,  for  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties." 

"We  have  advice  from  the  south  part  of  Braintree  that  on  Sunday,  the  1st 
inst.,  Mr.  Miles,  the  minister  of  that  place,  performed  the  duties  of  the  day  at 
his  dwelling  house,  among  those  of  the  congregation  who  are  opposers  of 
regular  singing.  The  regular  singers  met  together  at  the  meeting  house  and 
sent  for  Mr.  Miles,  who  refused  to  come  unless  they  would  first  promise  not  to 
sing  regularly  ;  whereupon  they  concluded  to  edify  themselves  by  the  assistance 
of  one  of  the  deacons,  who  at  their  desire  prayed  with  them,  read  a 
sermon,  &c." 

Cotton  Mather  was  so  concerned  at  the  disturbance  that  he  published  in 
1723  a  pacificatory  letter,  suggesting  a  compromise,  urging  that  there  was  no 
direct  divine  command  in  favour  of  either  style.  In  1725  the  Eev.  Josiah 
Dwight  wrote  an  essay  ' '  to  silence  the  outcry  that  has  been  made  in  some 
places  against  regular  singing." 

Prom  a  sermon  in  favour  of  the  reformed  singing,  preached  by  Eev.  N. 
Chauncey,  of  Durham,  Conn.,  in  1727,  we  learn  what  were  the  objections 
against  the  change. 

"1.  This  practice  leads  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  will  bring  in  organs 
quickly. 

"  2.  The  very  original  of  this  way  was  from  the  papists.  It  came  from 
Eome. 

"3.  The  way  of  singing  we  use  in  the  country  is  more  solemn,  and 
therefore  much  more  suitable  and  becoming. 

"4.  It  looks  very  unlikely  to  be  the  right  way,  because  that  young  people 
fall  in  with  it ;  they  are  not  wont  to  be  so  forward  for  anything  that  is  good." 

These  objections — amusing  as  they  seem  to  us  now — are  seriously  answered 
by  Chauncey.  The  reforming  party  were  gradually  victorious.  On  May  7th, 
1742,  the  Church  in  Hanover,  Mass.,  voted  to  sing  in  "the  new  way."  The 
giving  of  the  key-note  was  a  matter  of  serious  importance.  Sometimes  it  was 
done  by  the  minister.  On  March  7th,  1731,  the  people  of  Charlestown  voted 
that  Mr.  Stephen  Badger,  jun.,  "be  desired  to  read  and  set  the  Psalms,  and 
that  he  be  excused  his  poll-tax  so  long  as  he  shall  officiate  in  the  said  work." 
The  tuner  was  assisted  in  his  duty  by  a  large  wooden  pitch-pipe,  looking  very 
much  like  a  mousetrap.     It  was  stealthily  introduced  into  the  churches,  kept 
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out  of  sight,  and  passed  from  lip  to  lip  as  slyly  as  a  bottle  of  brandy  in  a  sta»e 
coach.     Specimens  of  these  curions  instruments  are  still  preserved 

The  controversy,  which  ended  in  the  introduction  of  new  tunes,  developed 
of  necessity  the  "singing  school."  It  was  natural,  also,  that  thos  who Tad 
met  to  practice  unes  m  the  new  way  should  sit  together  in  Church  and  thus 
choirs  grew  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the  time  They  were  not  generT 
however,  till  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  Symme/in  4e  workTlrcadv 
Wt '  "  TtS  ^  *f  mati°n  °f  *****  -M-.     "  Have  we  any  reason  " 

On  the  'rn  ':  of  7^f  *f  T  f  °f  "^  **  ™™  th»  of  ^S?P* 
On  the  rums  of  the  old  psalmody  the  singing  school  took  its  rise,  and  from  this 

h?mneI  ,?  ^  PSaIm°dy  b6gan  t0  advanCe-  Si^«  «*«*.  which  Wan 
m  1720,  had  become  common,  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  Old  and  odd  notions  still  lingered  in  some  placed  One 
author,  m  this  early  period  of  American  Psalmody,  maintained  that  as  there 
were  no  discords  in  heaven,  there  should  be  none  on  earth,  and  confined  himself 
t<ZZ     '  '  t0W6Ver  6VinCing    any  '<*"    to   forbidden  pro 

The  cuitom  of  "  lining  out,"  or  "  deaconing  off,"  lingered  for  a  lone  t,'ma 
but  received  its  final  blow  at  Worcester,  August  oth   ml     Here  we  are  Md 
a  public  meeting  was  called,  «  to  consider  whether  they  should  sitln  the  usual 
way  or  the  rulaie  way  "  ,  The  resolution  being  introduced,  it  was°<  voted    ha 
the  singers  should  sit  in  the  hind  body  seats  on  the  men'     side  and  that  the 
mode  of  singing  be  without  reading  the  Psalms  line  by  line  to  be  sun,  "     The 
next  mommg  after  this  decision  was  the  Sabbath  day,  and  the  venerabfe  deacon 

KST  aButethethe  meetinS,t0  Mm  ^  "— *  custom  o?rtZg 
toe  by  fine.     But  the  singers  made  no  pause  between  the  hues.     The  deacof 

censured  by  the  Church  for  absenting ht'seffLm  public  wor^™  "* 
The  publication  of  the  "  New  England  Psalm  Singer"  by  Billings  in  1770 
marks  the  opening  of  a  new  and  not  very  bright  era  of  American P  almouv 
At  this  tame  the  hymns  of  Dr.  Watts  were  being  substituted  in  the  churcCfor 
the  old  Bay  Psalter     Billings  was  the  first  native  composer  of  sacred  must 
and  his  tunes  were  m  the  glee  and  fnging  style.     They  became  popullr  ^ 

It  is  from  this  period  of  American  Psalmody-which  has  its  counterpart  at 
the  same  fame  m  England -that  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  draws  the  foUow^nt 
p^ture  in  one  of  her  stories  (Pogannc  People).     The  scene  is  laid  sixty  yTaS 

oftheinglnTbl^ 

between  them  and  the  opposing  forces :  of S^  ?fm???leI)anllel8 
his  own  vocal  powers,  aThad  been  hear?  t  ,  »  T- M/  ^h  conceit  of 

of  the  new  Eplcopal  orgL  He  had  been  £  ^ess  Inmse  If  contemptuously 
to  the  tones  Pthe  Lgel "^S ItT. ft "'£ ^£&*75#**mt.*' 
house.     So  after  Denmark  rame  nM  TtrSj*  reputation  of  their  meefan' 

heating  time  and  S  fiS,  Sjkjf *3AZf.  Ben  f  bes«™«  Welf, 
and  all  the  sino-ers  3 'S  ^ ^Z    ™°  to  9°"?^  ™d  then  to  bass 

embody  Mtp&^S^^y^^  org! n  fn  ^wolS  *"* 
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pathos  and  power  and  solemn  splendour  in  the  rhythmic  movements  of  the 
churchly  chants,  there  was  a  grand,  wild  freedom,  an  energy  of  motion  m  the 
old  'fugin-'  tunes  of  that  day  that  well  expressed  the  heart  of  a  people 
courageo^in  combat  and  unshaken  in  endurance.  The  Church  chant  is  like 
?he  mfasured  motion  of  the  mighty  sea  in  calm  weather  but  those  old  fugmg 
tunes  were  like  that  same  ocean  aroused  by  stormy  winds,  when  deep  calleth 
unto  deep  in  tempestuous  confusion,  out  of  which  at  last  is  evolved  union  and 
harmony.  It  was  a  music  suggestive  of  the  strife,  the  commotion,  the  battle- 
™of  a  transition  period  of  society,  struggling  onward  towards  dimly  seen 
ideals  of  peace  and  order.  Whatever  the  trained  musician  might  say  of  such  a 
tune  as  old  Majesty,  no  person  of  imagination  and  sensibility  could  hear  it 
well  rendered  by  a  large  choir  without  deep  emotion.  And  when  back  and 
forth  from  every  side  of  the  church  came  the  different  parts  shouting— 

On  cherubim  and  seraphim 
Full  royally  He  rode, 

And  on  the  wings  of  mighty  winds 
Came  flying  all  abroad, 
there  went  a  stir  and  thrill  through  many  a  stern  and  hard  nature,  until  the 

tempest  cleared  off  in  the  words— 

He  sat  serene  upon  the  Hoods 

Their  fury  to  restrain, 
And  He  as  Sovereign  Lord,  and  King 
For  evermore  shall  reign. 
And  when  the  doctor  rose  to  his  sermon  the  music  had  done  its  work  upon  his 
uuclience,  in  exalting  their  mood  to  listen  with  sympathetic  ears  to  whatever  he 
might  have  to  say."  , 

The  introduction   of   instruments  followed  the  use  of   new  tunes  as  the 
prophets  of  woe  had  predicted.      The  bass  viol,  or  « the  Lord's  fiddle  "  as  it 
was  quaintly   called,    seems   to   have   been  the   first  instrument   to   effect   an 
entrance      But  this  was  not  without  opposition.      In  Middlesborough  it  was 
voted  that  it  should  not  come  into  Church  under  any  circumstances.     Some 
o-odly  people  at  Framingham  rose  and  left  the  church  as  soon  as  its  sacrilegious 
tones  were  heard.     Dr.  Emmons  left  his  pulpit  and  refused  to  preach  because 
the  singers  persisted  in  its  use.     Meeting-houses  were  known  as  «  catgut  _  or 
"anti-cat-nt"  churches,  according  as  they  used  or  rejected  the  innovation. 
But  the  bass  viol  held  its  own,  and  the  town  of  Hanover  voted,  October  21, 
1805    to  raise  money  to  "repair  the  bass  viol  and  the  singers'  seats."     The 
flute'  hautboy,  clarionet,  trombone,  and  violin  followed  suit.     Similar  opposi- 
tion greeted   the  attempt   to    introduce   the   first   organ   m   1713.      For    nine 
months  the  instrument  lay  unpacked  in  the  porch  of  the  church  to  which  it  had 
been  presented.     In  1735,  when  the  Dean  of  Berkeley  presented  an  organ  to 
the  town  which  bears  his  name,  the  people  in  public  meeting  voted  that  "  an 
organ  is  an  instrument  of  the  devil  for  the  entrapping  of  men's  souls,'    and 
declined  to  accept  the  gift. 

We  do  not  propose  to  follow  American  psalmody  in  its  changes  to  the 
present  day.  Mention  must,  however,  be  made  of  the  congregational  move- 
ment promoted  by  Dr.  Lowell  Mason  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  which  bore  rich 
fruit  in  the  service  of  song.  Of  late  years  the  singing  has  fallen  largely  into 
the  hands  of  quartets  of  professional  singers,  but  an  increasing  number  of 
churches  now  have  large  "chorus  choirs"  and  congregational  singing. 
Handsome  collections  of  hymns  and  tunes,  the  music  and  words  side  by  side  on 
the  same  page,  are  published  by  the  principal  denominations. 

Dr.  G.  F.  Boot,  a  well-known  conductor  and  composer  in  America,  is  now 
engaged  in  promoting  what  he  calls  a  reform  in  church  music.     He  has  seen 
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the  difficulty  of  getting  both,  the  choir  and  the  congregation  to  join  in  the 
psalmody.  The  choir  do  not  care  to  be  always  singing  the  old  tunes,  and  the 
congregation  cannot  sing  the  music  which  best  pleases  the  choir.  Dr.  Eoot  says 
very  truly  that  tunes  are  old  because  they  are  good ;  they  are  an  illustration  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest,  their  weak  and  feeble  companions  having  long  ago 
been  forgotten.  The  solution  of  this  difficulty  of  interesting  both  congregation 
and  choir  Dr.  Eoot  discovers  in  having  something  suitable  for  all  to  do.  He 
proposes  to  link  the  anthem  and  the  hymn-tune  together,  making  one  lead  into 
the  other.  Thus  the  congregation  will  listen  while  the  choir  sing  an  anthem, 
"  Come  unto  me,"  and  upon  its  closing  notes,  they  will  join  in  with  the  hymn, 

"  How  gentle  God's  commands, 

How  kind  His  precepts  are ; 
Come,  cast  your  burdens  on  the  Lord, 

And  trust  His  constant  care." 

In  the  same  way,  "  The  people  that  walked  in  darkness"  will  be  followed  by — 
"  Joy  to  the  world,  the  Lord  is  come, 
Let  earth  receive  her  King." 

An  intelligent  organist,  or  the  minister  himself,  if  he  chooses,  can  adapt  a 
hymn  to  follow  an  anthem  in  this  fashion.  It  is  necessary  that  the  tune  should 
be  in  the  same  key  as  the  anthem,  and  of  course  that  it  should  be  thoroughly 
familiar.  Dr.  Koot  says  that  a  congregation  will  listen  to  an  anthem,  which 
they  are  to  follow  in  this  -  manner,  with  tenfold  interest,  and  he  speaks  from 
experience  of  the  heartiness  with  which  they  sing.  On  a  recent  occasion  at 
Cincinnati,  after  exhorting  the  choir  to  sing  with  the  inward  harmony  of 
devotion  and  the  spirit,  he  called  upon  all  the  congregation  to  make  a  glad 
noise,  to  sing,  if  not  the  tune  before  them,  then  any  tune  that  was  familiar  to 
them!  "And,"  says  an  ear- witness,  "do  you  suppose  the  effect  was  dis- 
cordant ?  Never  have  we  heard  better  church  singing.  It  was  all  that  the 
most  ardent  reformer  could  ask.  In  it  the  words  of  St.  Ambrose  were  realised : 
'  From  the  singing  of  men,  women  and  children  there  results  an  harmonious 
noise  lik6  the  waves  of  the  sea.'  "  This  plan  of  Dr.  Eoot's  is,  of  course,  only  a 
revival  of  that  of^  Bach's  cantatas,  where  the  music  leads  up  to  the  chorale,  in 
which  all  the  people  join.  It  is  certainly  deserving  of  a  trial,  and  if  it  helps  to 
satisfy  the  ambition  of  the  choirs,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  enlist  the  sympathy 
of  the  congregation,  it  will  prove  very  welcome  to  all  friends  of  an  ardent  and 
spiritual  psalmody. 
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The  common  notion  that  the  story  of  Presbyterian  Psalmody  is  without 
interest  or  variety,  is  altogether  a  mistaken  one.  Forms  of  worship,  viewed  as 
the  expression  of  religions  belief,  are  always  interesting,  bnt  in  this  case  there 
are  additional  elements  of  interest.  Presbyterian  Psalmody  has  always  been 
conducted  by  the  people  themselves,  rather  than  by  any  skilled  order  of 
musicians  distinct  from  them.  It  has  reflected  the  changing  taste  and  habits  of 
three  centuries,  neither  rising  above  nor  falling  below  the  popular  level ;  and 
for  this  reason  it  is  a  very  faithful  reflector  of  national  progress  in  music.  And 
although  this  northern  psalmody  sprang  from  the  same  root  as  that  of  all 
protestant  churches,  it  has  from  the  first  possessed  a  character  of  its  own. 
Moreover,  the  student  is  attracted  to  the  subject  by  the  care  with  which  its 
details  have  been  preserved  by  recent  writers,  who  have  done  for  Scottish 
Psalmody  what  no  one  has  yet  attempted  to  do  for  that  of  England. 

The  key  to  historical  study  is  sympathy.  To  understand  the  Reformation 
in  Scotland  as  it  affected  church  music,  we  must  enter  into#the  spirit  of  the 
times.  The  spiritual  force  of  the  Scottish  Reformation  sprang  from  a  new 
conception  of  worship,  which  swept  aside  the  adjuncts  of  art  and  beauty  which 
had  been  employed  in  the  Romish  Church  as  superfluous  and  impertinent.  The 
essence  of  worship  was  communion  between  Grod  and  man ;  it  was  a  purely 
spiritual  act,  and  in  its  awful  solemnity  any  attempt  at  human  effect  was  a 
mockery  that  was  intolerable.  This  Reformation  was  not  a  reaction  against  art ; 
it  was  a  movement  towards  spirituality  of  worship  that  found  art  unnecessary  for 
its  end.  In  the  absorbing  pursuit  of  this  new  ideal,  the  symbols  of  the  old  worship 
were  stamped  upon  with  scorn.  Time  has  modified  the  views  of  Presbyterians. 
They  see  now  that  spirituality  of  worship  may  exist  without  the  denial  of  those 
things  that  men  call  beautiful  in  divine  service.  But,  to  take  a  familiar 
illustration,  it  is  because  the  organ  is  an  historical  symbol  of  the  old  worship 
which  they  renounced,  that  so  many  Presbyterians  still  fight  sturdily  against  its 
use  in  worship. 

In  the  days  when  the  Reformation  was  a  young  and  feeble  movement,, 
there  lived  at  Dundee  three  brothers,  James,  John,  and  Robert  Wedderburn,  to 
whom  Scotland  owes  its  first  metrical  song.  Two  of  the  brothers  had  been 
educated  as  priests,  and  their  attachment  to  the  Lutheran  movement  compelled 
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them,  to  fly  for  their  lives.     James  died  in  exile  at  Rouen  or  Dieppe ;  John 
escaped  to  Wittenburg,  where  in  1539  he  joined  the  other  exiles,  and  sat  with 
them  at  the  feet  of  Luther  and  Melancthon.     Here  he  not  only  imbibed  the 
doctrine  and  spirit  of  the- new  movement,  but  found  joy  in  its  religious  song. 
In  1542  John  ventured  to  return  to  Scotland,  but  in  1546  he  fled  again,  never  to 
return.     It  is  supposed  that  he  died  in  England  some  years  later.     Eobert  is 
said  to  have  survived  both  his  brothers.      The  "  Book  of   Guid   and   Godly 
Ballates  "  which  is  associated  with  the  Wedderburns,  was  the  direct  fruit  of 
John's  residence  at  "Wittenburg.     Nearly  all  the  pieces  are  translations  from 
Luther's  hymnal.     The  book  is   supposed  by  Prof.  Mitchell  *  to  have  been 
published  before  John's  second  flight  in  1546.     The  earliest  copy  extant  is  dated 
1578,  and  it  refers  to  a  previous  edition,  which  may  have  consisted  of  fragments 
or  leaflets.     Prof.  Mitchell  indeed  conjectures  that  the  publication  of  the  book 
was  the  cause  of  the  author's  flight,  and  the  reason  why  he  never  returned. 
John  was  the  principal  translator,  but  his  brothers  seem  also  to  have  taken  part 
in  the  work.    The  book  had  never  any  direct  sanction  from  the  Reformed  Church, 
but  it  passed  through  many  editions,  and  fell  into  disuse  in  the  early  part  of 
the  17th  century.     It  was  especially  circulated  among  the  middle  and  trading 
'  classes.     The  first  part  consists  of  translations  of  German  hymns  and  spiritual 
songs  ;  the  second  of  metrical  psalms  ;   but  this  second  part  was  less  successful 
than  the  first,  and  left  no  mark  upon  the  people.     No  tunes  were  published 
with  the   "Godly  Ballates,"  but   those  that  were  moulded  as  to  metre  after 
German  hymns  would  naturally  be  sung  to  the  German  tunes,  circulated  in 
MS.  among  musical  people.     Others  would  be  sung  to  secular  melodies  already 
familiar  in  Scotland.      Speaking  of   the  German   translations  Prof.    Mitchell 
says : — ■ 

' '  They  are  executed  with  spirit,  freedom,  and  true  poetic  taste  into  the 
purest  Scottish  dialect  of  the  time,  and  they  have  the  highest  testimony  accorded 
to  their  worth  in  the  fact  that  without  the  sanction  of  the  Church,  either 
Reformed  or  unreformed,  they  made  their  way  to  the  hearts  and  households  of 
the  Scottish  people,  and  continued  to  be  circulated,  committed  to  memory,  and 
sung  in  Scotland  long  after  the  circumstances  which  originally  called  them 
forth  had  passed  away,  while  a  more  homely  translation  of  a  number  of  the 
same  hymns  into  English  by  good  old  Coverdale  appears  to  have  had  but  a  very 
limited  circulation  and  influence  among  the  English  people." 

It  was  this  book  that  first  brought  German  influence  to  bear  upon  Scottish 
Psalmody,  and  imparted  to  it  a  German  tinge  which  it  has  never  lost. 

The  origin  of  the  Anglo -Scottish  Psalter  must  be  traced  to  Geneva.  Here 
in  1556  the  company  of  English  and  Scottish  Protestant  refugees  to  whom  John 
Knox  ministered  were  assembled.  They  needed  a  service-book  in  their  own 
tongue,  and  with  John  Calvin's  approval  their  want  was  supplied.  The  book 
was  entitled,  "One  and  fiftie  Psalms  of  David  in  English  metre.  Whereof 
thirty-seven  were  made  by  Thomas  Sternhold,  and  the  rest  by  others."  The 
common  metre  psalms  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  were  adopted  as  the  basis  of 
the  book,  no  doubt  because  they  were  easily  fitted  to  tunes.  The  rhythms  of 
the  French  Psalter  which  had  been  issued  at  Geneva  in  1543  were  irregular,  and 
hence  were  avoided.  It  is  not  clear  who  provided  the  melodies  for  the  English 
Psalter,  but  their  character  is  dignified.  The  exiles  versified  72  of  the  Psalms ; 
the   remaining   78   being    taken   from   Sternhold  and   Hopkins,  more   or   less 

*  "  The  Wedderburns  and  their  work."    Edinburgh,  1867. 
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altered.  Mr.  Colin  Brown*  has  told  the  story  of  both  the  French  and  the 
English  Psalters  issued  at  Geneva  under  Calvin's  auspices,  and  has  vindicated 
the  reformer's  love  of  church  song.  After  full  research  he  is  satisfied  that 
Claude  Goudimel  was  the  musical  editor  of  this  Psalter. 

On  the  return  of  the  exiles  to  England  and  Scotland  (1559-60),  they 
brought  with  them  the  Genevan  Psalter,  and  it  became  the  common  foundation 
of  the  Psalters  published  in  London  by  John  Day  (1562-3)  and  in  Edinburgh 
by  Eobert  Leprevik  (1564-5).  This  last  is  commonly  known  as  the  Old  or 
John  Knox's  Psalter. 

The  period  which  followed  the  publication  of  the  Old  Psalter  (1564)  is  the 
golden  age  of  Scottish  psalmody.  This  Psalter,  which  the  handsome  facsimile 
reprint  edited  by  the  Eev.  Neil  Livingston,  and  produced  by  the  generosity  of  the 
late  Mr.  "William  Euing,f  has  brought  within  reach  of  the  student,  created  all 
that  is  characteristic  in  Scottish  Psalmody.  It  was  founded  on  the  version  of 
Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  but  differed  from  it  in  no  less  than  41  psalms,  while 
it  was  especially  distinguished  from  the  English  Psalter  by  a  greater  variety  of 
metres,  which,  leading  to  a  greater  variety  of  tunes,  added  freshness  and 
interest  to  the  psalmody.  The  chief  musical  features  of  the  Psalter  may  be 
briefly  recounted.  The  edition  of  1635 — which  is  that  reprinted  by  Mr. 
Livingston — contained  104  Proper  Tunes,  31  Common  Tunes,  and  8  tunes  in 
Eeports  (to  be  presently  explained).  Of  these  tunes,  42  were  taken  from  the 
Genevan  Psalter,  and  the  rest  were  probably  composed  for  the  work  by 
musicians  on  the  continent,  in  England,  or  in  Scotland.  The  number  of 
Double  Tunes  (containing  eight  lines  instead  of  four)  is  noteworthy.  The 
melody  is,  of  course,  in  the  tenor,  and  considerable  use  is  made  of  the  old 
modes.  Thus  of  the  Proper  Tunes,  49  are  in  the  ordinary  major  mode,  22  in 
the  minor,  21  in  the  Dorian  (on  the  2nd  of  the  scale),  6  in  the  Phrygian  (on  the 
3rd),  and  6  in  the  Mixolydian  (on  the  5th).  Another  feature  of  the  book  is  the 
upside-down  arrangement  of  the  vocal  parts,  which  was  evidently  meant  for 
the  convenience  of  singers  seated  on  opposite  sides  of  a  table,  and  singing  from 
the  same  book.  On  every  page  are  the  words,  and  with  them  the  melody  of  the 
Proper  Tune  for  each  psalm.  The  earliest  practice  in  England  and  Scotland  as 
in  the  other  countries  influenced  by  the  Genevan  movement,  was  to  fix  each 
psalm  to  a  Proper  Tune,  and  by  the  name  of  its  psalm  the  tune  was  known. 
The  practice  of  making  a  tune  common  to  several  psalms  of  the  same  metre  is 
later,  and  probably  arose  from  the  musical  poverty  of  the  congregations.  The 
tunes  are  grave  and  devout,  with  one  note  to  each  syllable  of  the  words,  and 
there  are  added  to  the  psalms  fourteen  Spiritual  Songs,  the  precursors  of  the 
paraphrases  and  hymns  of  to-day.  Eor  a  hundred  years  this  book  was  the 
channel  through  which  the  religious  life  of  a  nation  gave  utterance  to  devotion 
and  praise,  for  during  all  this  time  there  was  but  one  Protestant  Communion  in 
Scotland. 

No  harmonised  edition  of  the  entire  Psalter  appeared  until  1635,  and  it  is  this 
that  Mr.  Livingstone's  reprint  has  preserved.  There  is  evidence,  however,  that 
soon  after  the  first  publication  of  the  Psalter  harmonised  parts  existed  in  MS. 
Thomas  Wood,  vicar  of  St.  Andrews,  occupied  himself  in  the  year  1566  in 
writing  four  volumes,  each  containing  a  part — treble,  counter,  tenor,   and  bass. 

*  "British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review,  October,"  1870. 
+  London:    Nisbet  and  Co.    1864. 
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He  says  that  the  task  occupied  him  four  years.  The  volumes  are  marvels  of 
penmanship.  Two  of  them — the  treble  and  bass — are  still  preserved ;  the  others 
(one  of  which  would  be  the  melody,  i.e,  the  tenor)  are  lost.  Mr.  David  Laing 
has  published  an  ''Account  of  the  Scottish  Psalter  of  1566"  (Edinburgh,  1871) 
which  contains  some  finely-printed  facsimile  pages  of  Wood's  MS. 

The  position  of  the  old  Scots  Psalter,  however,  was  not  nearly  so  secure  as 
that  of  the  English.  After  many  attempts  to  supplant  it,  including  a  determined 
attempt  to  enforce  the  use  of  King  James's  Psalter,  it  was  finally  superseded  in 
1650  by  the  version  which  was  the  outcome  of  the  Westminster  Assembly.  This 
version  was  founded  on  that  of  Erancis  Eous,  provost  of  Eton,  which,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  was  printed  in  1645  by  order  of 
Parliament,  and  recommended  for  general  adoption.  The  Church  of  Scotland, 
however,  was  not  wholly  satisfied  with  this  new  version.  It  was  indeed  taken 
as  a  foundation,  but  six  brethren  were  commissioned  to  compare  it  with  the 
versions  of  Sir  William  Mure  (Eowallen),  Zachary  Boyd,  William  Barton,  and 
especially  with  the  old  Scottish  version.  These  revisions  at  length  completed, 
the  version  was  authorised  and  published  in  1650.  It  is  curious  to  note  that 
Bous,  the  father  of  the  new  Scots  version,  was  an  Englishman,  while  Tate  and 
Brady,  who  nearly  half  a  century  later  made  the  new  English  version,  were 
both  Irishman.  But  the.  new  versions  of  the  two  countries  had  nothing  in 
common.  They  moved  in  opposite  directions.  While  the  new  Scots  version  was 
welcomed  as  a  closer  and  more  literal  rendering  of  the  text,  Tate  and  Brady's 
version  made  an  attempt  at  elegance  which  many  of  the  most  devout  and  learned 
Englishmen  of  the  time  strongly  resented.  The  new  Scots  version  is  still  used 
in  every  service  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches,  while  the  new  English  version  is 
extinct.  This  is  not  due  merely  to  the  merits  of  each,  for  there  have  been  other 
causes  at  work  preserving  the  one  and  upsetting  the  other,  on  which  we  need 
not  now  dwell.  English  people  cannot  understand  the  affection  of  the  Scots  for 
their  metrical  psalms.  Affection  is  not  to  be  explained.  The  language  of  these 
Psalms  is  woven  into  the  spiritual  life  of  every  Scot,  and  it  never  occurs  to  him 
to  criticise  their  prosody  and  diction  as  he  would  criticise  a  new  book. 
"Everything,"  says  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  "which  has  helped  a  man  in  his 
religious  life,  everything  which  associates  itself  in  his  mind  with  the  growth 
of  that  life,  is  beautiful  and  venerable  to  him  ;  in  this  way  productions  of  little 
or  no  poetical  value,  like  the  German  hymns  and  ours,  may  come  to  be  regarded 
.as  very  precious."  The  following  quotation  from  the  Bev.  J.  W.  Macmeeken's 
"History  of  the  Scottish  Metrical  Psalms  "  explains  the  attitude  of  the  nation 
towards  its  psalter  with  much  dignity  and  warmth  of  feeling : — 

"  Stern  veneration  for  the  pure  Word  of  God  has  always  been  a  marked 
characteristic  of  Scottish  Christians,  who  contemplate  with  something  akin  to 
norror  the  idea  of  addition  thereto,  or  detraction  therefrom.  They  have  long 
cherished  the  conviction  that  no  words  can  be  a  vehicle  of  divine  praise  equal  to 
the  words  of  Scripture  itself ;  and  though  the  stiffness  of  Scottish  prejudice  is 
proverbially  unbending,  in  this  aspect  of  it  we  cannot  condemn  them.  The 
caricaturist  may  find  much  in  these  Psalms  with  which  to  humour  his  unworthy 
genius.  The  fastidious  hypercritic  may  be  dissatisfied  with  some  expressions, 
plain,  blunt,  and  uncouth,  and  rhymes  rough  and  rugged.  But  these  defects, 
if  defects  they  be,  are  surely  not  of  such  magnitude  as  to  crush  out  the  admira- 
tion which  its  severe  and  manly  simplicity  is  so  well  fitted  to  excite.  A  poet 
might  easily  produce  a  version  of  certain  passages  of  greater  poetic  beauty,  and 
smoother  in  numbers,  more  perfect  in  refinement,  and  more  elegant  in  expressions, 
out  he  would  overlay  and  bury  out  of  sight  the  plain  simplicity  and  truthfulness 
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to  the  original,  in  which  their  beanty  and  value  lie ;  and  he  would  find  a  great 
many  which,  for  exquisite  sublimity  and  thrilling  pathos,  it  would  test  the 
capabilities  of  his  muse  to  equal,  not  to  say  surpass. 

Besides  those  arising  from  its  intrinsic  merits,  the  present  version  of  the 
Psalms  possesses  claims  on  the  veneration  and  regard  of  Scottish  Christians 
which  no  other  can  possibly  have,  how  high  soever  its  poetic  excellence  and 
beauty.  It  has  given  expression  to  the  patriotism  and  piety  of  our  ancestors  in 
the  dismal  days  of  persecution,  when  to  worship  God  according  to  His  Word 
and  the  dictates  of  a  sanctified  and  enlightened  conscience  was  punishable  with 
death.  Its  '  grave  sweet  melody '  has  awakened  the  echoes  of  our  glens  and 
mountains,  and  been  swept  in  plaintive  wail  on  moorland  breezes,  the  worshippers 
compelled  to  seek  such  solitudes  for  safety  to  pay  their  devotions  to  the  God  of 
heaven.  It  has  been  instrumental  in  quickening  the  faith  and  stimulating  the 
fortitude  of  our  fathers  under  trials  peculiarly  affecting,  trials  of  which  we 
in  these  days  happily  know  nothing.  Its  strains  have  been  poured  into  the  ear 
of  the  martyrs'  God  from  the  dungeon,  the  scaffold  and  the  stake,  expressive  of 
the  martyrs'  heavenward  hope,  and  reinvigorating  them  in  every  heavenly  grace. 
Thousands  and  thousands  have  passed  away  to  that  better  land  with  its  cheering 
language  on  their  lips.  For  generations  our  fathers  have  given  expression  to 
their  souls'  deepest  feelings  in  the  praises  of  God  in  its  inspiriting  language.  It 
has  been  impressed  upon  our  hearts  in  the  morning  and  evening  service  of  song 
around  the  family  altar.  We  have  learned  it  at  a  parent's  knee.  It  has  formed 
an  element  in  our  education  at  public  schools.  It  is  inextricably  interwoven 
with  our  religious  literature,  and  has  acted  an  important  part  in  the  formation 
of  our  religious  character.  Its  expressions  spring  most  readily  to  our  lips  when 
we  seek  to  give  utterance  to  our  religious  feelings  and  experiences.  Doubtless 
it  will  become  antiquated  and  obsolete.  But  whatever  changes  may  take  place 
in  the  English  language,  whatever  alteration  or  improvement  may  be  made  in 
the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  centuries  will  come  and  go  before  this  old  version 
is  lost  sight  of  and  forgotten  by  the  Christian  folk  of  Scotland." 

Sir  Walter  Scott  bore  an  equally  strong  testimony  to  the  old  psalms. 
In  1828  an  erroneous  impression  got  abroad  that  the  General  Assembly  con- 
templated a  revision  of  the  Psalter.  Whereupon  Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote  to 
the  convener  : — 

"  The  expression  of  the  old  metrical  translation,  though  homely,  is  plain, 
forcible  and  intelligible,  and  very  often  possesses  a  rude  sort  of  majesty  which 
perhaps  would  be  ill -exchanged  for  mere  eloquence.  Their  antiquity  is  also 
a  circumstance  striking  to  the  imagination,  and  possessing  a  corresponding- 
influence  upon  the  feelings.  They  are  the  very  words  and  accents  of  our 
early  reformers— sung  by  them  in  woe  and  gratitude  in  the  fields,  in  the 
churches,  and  on  the  scaffold.  The  parting  with  this  very  association  of  ideas 
is  a  serious  loss  to  the  cause  of  devotion,  and  scarce  to  be  incurred  without 
the  certainty  of  corresponding  advantages.  But,  if  these  recollections  are 
valuable  to  persons  of  education,  they  are  almost  indispensable  to  the  children 
of  the  lower  ranks,  whose  prejudices  do  not  permit  them  to  consider,  as  the 
words  of  inspired  poetry,  the  versions  of  living  or  modern  poets,  but  persist, 
however  absurdly,  in  identifying  the  original  with  the  ancient  translation.  I 
would  not  have  you  suppose,  my  dear  sir,  that  I  by  any  means  disapprove  of 
the  late  very  well  chosen  paraphrases.  But  I  have  an  old-fashioned  taste  in 
sacred  as  well  as  profane  poetry.  I  cannot  help  preferring  even  Sternhold 
and  Hopkins  to  Tate  and  Brady,  and  our  own  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms 
to  both.     I  hope,  therefore,  they  will  be  touched  with  a  lenient  hand." 

The  new  Psalter  fell  upon  barren  soil.  The  persecutions  of  the  thirty 
years  which  followed  its  publication  were  not  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
psalmody,  and  the  Eevolution  of  1688  was  followed  by  a  century  of 
"  Moderatism,"  during   which   every   manifestation  of  fervour  was   branded 
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and  ridiculed  as  enthusiasm.  The  new  Psalter  was  published  without  tunes, 
and  not  even  a  separate  tune-book  was  issued.  "  Church  music,"  says  Mr. 
Livingston,  'l  no  longer  enjoyed  the  protection  of  church  authority,  but  was 
turned  adrift  to  seek  refuge  wherever  a  private  individual  might  be  found 
willing  to  afford  it.  What  result  could  be  expected  but  deterioration  in 
regard  both  to  materials  and  performance  ?  "  Only  some  half-dozen  of  the 
old  Psalter  tunes  remained  in  use,  and  these,  being  sung  from  tradition,  were 
varied  and  elaborated  according  to  the  taste  of  every  precentor.  Mr. 
Livingston  further  attributes  the  decay  of  psalmody  to  an  extreme  reaction 
from  the  Episcopal  movement  of  1631-37.  The  people  became  jealous  of  any 
interest  in  the  externals  of  worship. 

"Hence,"  he  says,  "the  fallacy,  which  for  generations  held  the  Scottish 
mind   in   its   grasp,   that   it   matters  not   whether   the   musical   material   or 

•execution  is  better  or  worse  if  the  heart  be  rightly  exercised To  say 

that  singing  must  be  of  the  worst  description  for  fear  of  popery  is  to  admit 
that  protestantism  and  barbarism  are  in  this  matter  convertible  terms — a 
concession  which  popery  will  gladly  welcome." 

The  new  version  invited  musical  monotony  by  being  wholly  in  common 
metre,  with  a  few  duplicate  versions  of  Psalms  in  other  metres.  This 
metrical  uniformity  seems  to  have  been  deliberately  fixed  by  the  General 
Assembly.  The  Act  of  August  28th,  1647,  appointing  revisers  of  the  version 
just  brought  from  England,  says  : — 

"And  because  some  psalms  in  that  paraphrase  sent  from  England  are 
composed  in  verses  which  do  not  agree  with  the  common  tunes,  that  is, 
having  the  first  line  of  eight  syllables  and  the  second  of  six,  that  so  both 
versions  being  together,  use  may  be  made  of  either  of  them  in  congregations, 
as  shall  be  found  convenient,- — therefore  it  is  also  recommended  that  these 
Psalms  be  turtied  in  other  metres  which  may  agree  with  the  common  tunes." 

The  custom  of  "  lining  out,"  or  reading  one  line  at  a  time,  was  not  a 
Scottish  tradition,  but  was  imposed  by  the  Westminster  Assembly  under 
protest  from  the  Scots  Commissioners.  This  in  itself  must  have  had  a 
depressing  influence  upon  Scottish  Psalmody.  Mr.  Livingstone  maintains 
that  the  old  rate  of  psalm-singing  was  not  slow.  Eight  or  ten  single  verses — ■ 
double  what  is  prescribed  at  the  present  day — was  the  portion  given  for  use 
in  the  1611  edition,  and  the  double  tunes  point  also  to  a  lively  rate  of  move- 
ment. Each  syllable  was  sung  to  a  minim,  and  this  probably  occupied  about 
a  second  of  time.  From  the  absence  of  any  discussions  on  the  subject  in  the 
General  Assembly,  Mr.  Livingston  considers  that  the  custom  of  sitting  to 
sing  was  of  the  earliest  origin.  There  is  no  evidence  of  a  change  from 
standing.*  The  practice  of  singing  in  harmony,  already  referred  to,  is  proved 
to  have  had  an  early  existence  by  the  following  incident.  In  1582,  when  John 
Durie  returned  to  Edinburgh  after  a  temporary  banishment,  he  was  escorted 
by  a  crowd  that  grew  to  2,000  people,  who  at  the  ISTetherbow  took  up  the 
124th  Pbalm,  "  Now  Israel  may  say,"  &c,  and,  says  Calderwood,  "  sung  in 
such  a  pleasant  tune  in  four  parts,  known  to  the  most  part  of  the  people,  that 
coming  up  the  street  all  bareheaded  till  they  left  the  kirk,  with  such  a  great 
sound  and  majestie,  that  it  moved  both  themselves  and  all  the  huge  multi- 
tude of  the  beholders,  looking  out  at  the  shots  and  over  stairs,  with 
admiration  and  astonishment." 

*  The  Rev.  A.  Henderson  informs  me  that  standing  at  praise  seems  to  have  .been  the  custom  in 
Orkney  from  early  times.    This  is,  however,  quite  exceptional. 
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Tunes  in  what  was  called  "  Rapports,"  or  Reports  (French.  Rapporter? 
to  carry  back),  make  their  first  appearance  in  the  edition  of  1635,  although 
two  of  the  eight  there  present  appear  in  the  Aberdeen  edition  of  1633.  A 
line,  or  part  of  a  line  of  the  melody  of  a  tune  was  taken  and  treated  as  a 
fugal  subject,  and  the  imitation  was  carried  through  all  the  parts.  Fugal 
imitation  was  the  leading  device  in  all  music  of  this  period,  and  the 
Rapport  applied  it  to  the  psalm-tune.  The  author  of  the  preface  to  the 
1635  edition  says  that  the  tunes  in  Reports  are  given  "  for  the  further 
delight  of  qualified  persons  in  the  said  art "  (Music),  and  the  probability 
is  that  they  were  sung  by  the  more  cultivated  congregations  in  the  towns. 
One  of  these  tunes  known  as  "  Bon  Accord,"  or  "  Aberdeen,"  is  still  sung 
with  much  delight  in  Scotland,  though  divested  of  its  fugal  part. 

The  Sang  Schules  (Song  Schools)  are  an  interesting  feature  in  the 
story  of  Scottish  Church  Music.  They  were  established  by  the  Romish 
Church,  no  doubt  for  the  purpose  of  training  boys  to  chant  the  music  of 
the  service,  and  to  understand  the  Latin  language.  They  seem  to  have 
taught  other  branches  of  learning  as  well  as  music,  and  to  have  been 
attended  by  others  than  the  choristers.  They  were  in  fact  the  nearest 
approach  to  primary  schools  which  the  age  produced.  This  was  probably 
the  reason  why  they  continued  to  exist  after  the  Reformation,  a  fact  to 
which  the  account  books  of  various  Burgs,  as  well  as  a  distinct  enactment 
of  King  James's  time,  testify.  Under  the  Protestant  regime  the  Psalter 
Tunes  would  naturally  displace  the  Gregorian  Tones,  and  music  would 
probably  sink  to  a  subordinate  position.  Mackintosh,  in  his  "  History  of 
Civilisation  in  Scotland,"  says  :—  ' 

"  An  act  was  passed  in  1579  stating  that  the  teaching  of  the  young  in 
the  art  of  music  and  singing  had  begun  to  be  neglected.  It  goes  on  to 
affirm  that  the  instruction  of  the  children  in  music  and  singing  had  almost 
decayed,  and  must  decay  altogether,  if  a  timely  remedy  was  not  provided. 
The  provosts  and  councils  of  the  boroughs  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
the  patrons  and  provosts  of  colleges  were  enjoined  to  repair  and  '  to  set 
agoing  the  Sang  Schools,'  and  to  appoint  qualified  masters  to  instruct  the 
young  in  the  Science  of  Music." 

Grant's  "  History  of  the  Burgh  Schools  of  Scotland,"  gives  full  and 
interesting  details  of  Sang  Schools,  before  and  after  the  Reformation,  taken 
from  the  Burgh  records.  In  1669,  it  seems  that  the  town  of  Glasgow  "  was 
altogether  destitute  of  a  teacher  for  instructing  the  youth  in  the  art  of 
music,"  and  "  many,"  we  are  told,  "  were  the  honest  men  who  wished  that 
an  able  musician  should  be  tried  out  and  brought  to  this  place."  In  1691, 
Mr.  Lewes  de  France,  who  had  humbly  offered  his  services  to  Aberdeen  in 
1675,  undertook  to  teach  the  inhabitants  of  Glasgow  music,  including  the 
*'  writing  of  the  thirteen  common  tunes,  and  some  psalms,"  the  scholars 
furnishing  their  own  books.  He  will  teach,  free  of  expenses,  such  poor  as 
the  magistrates  appoint.  In  1679,  the  Council  of  Dunbar  ordained  that 
music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  may  be  taught  in  the  burgh  school  from 
one  to  two  p.m.,  that  is  during  the  play  hour,  "the  subject  being  a 
recreation  rather  than  a  task."  The  youths  belonging  to  the  sang  school 
of  Aberdeen  were  in  the  habit  of  attending  "  walkis,"  or  wakes,  and  in 
consequence  of  abuses,  the  Council  ordained  in  1643,  that  in  future  only 
four  shall  attend,  and  the  master  must  be  present. 
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Grant's  conclusion  of  the  matter  is  as  follows  : — 

"From  the  foregoing  notices  of  sang  schools  it  appears  that  from  an 
early  period  down  to  the  end  of  the  17th  century  there  was  in  several  of 
the  most  important  burghs,  either  a  separate  school  for  teaching  music, 
vocal  and  instrumental,  or  that  it  formed  one  of  the  branches  of  education 
in  the  grammar  school ;  but  the  art  seems  not  to  have  been  studied 
anywhere  with  interest  or  zeal." 

Traces  of  the  old  Sang  Schules  are  still  to  be  found  in  Scotland.  In 
Dunfermline,  the  Parish  Church  Precentor  still  enjoys  the  title  of  "  Master 
of  the  Song,"  and  receives  ten  pounds  a  year  as  teacher  of  music  in  the 
Sang,  or  Grammar  School,  which  is  a  sinecure. 

It  is  evident  that  in  early  times  it  was  always  considered  the  duty  of  the 
parish  schoolmasters  to  teach  their  children  the  tunes.  The  General  Assembly 
on  May  8th,  1713,  made  the  following  deliverance  :  "  The  General  Assembly, 
for  the  more  decent  performance  of  the  praises  of  God,  do  recommend  to 
Presbyteries  to  use  endeavours  to  have  such  schoolmasters  chosen  as  are 
capable  to  teach  the  common  tunes  ;  and  that  the  said  schoolmasters  not  only 
pray  with  their  scholars,  but  also  sing  a  part  of  a  psalm  with  them  once  a 
day."  Again,  on  May  22nd,  1746,  the  Assembly  recommends  "to  school- 
masters in  the  several  parishes  that  they  be  careful  to  instruct  the  youth  in 
singing  the  common  tunes."  In  early  times  and  probably  long  after,  the 
precentor  and  schoolmaster  were  the  same  person.  This  is  clear  from  an  act 
of  General  Assembly,  August  6th,  1649,  which  orders  their  salaries  to  be 
continued. 

The  musical  condition  of  their  country  in  the  period  of  the  old  Psalter  is 
one  on  which  Scotsmen  love  to  dwell.  At  that  time  psalm-singing  was  the 
daily  solace  of  people  of  every  condition  and  calling.  The  new  Psalter 
brought  in  the  period  of  decline.  In  such  a  period  people  naturally  became 
punctilious  about  little  things.  "  Lining  out,"  which  had  at  first  been  re- 
sented as  a  concession  to  illiterate  England,  was  clung  to  as  a  vital  principle. 
An  old  widow  at  Tarbolton,  who  lived  by  herself,  was  in  the  habit  of  going 
through  the  form  of  family  prayers  every  day,  and  she  read  aloud  to  herself 
each  line  of  the  Psalm  before  she  sung  it.  In  Peebles  there  was  a  well  to  do 
old  lady  who  was  so  concerned  for  the  continuance  of  the  practice  that  she 
offered  to  leave  all  she  had  to  the  church  if  they  would  but  "read  the  line." 
An  old  Paisley  body  who  went  by  the  name  of  Janet  protested  loudly  to  her 
minister  against  the  abolition  of  the  practice.  She  said  she  liked  to  "  gust 
her  gab  "  twice  with  the  line ;  in  other  words,  to  taste  each  line  twice,  first 
when  it  was  read,  and  second  when  it  was  sung.  Some  time  after  this  a 
repeating  tune  was  sung  at  the  Church,  when  Janet  appealed  to  her  minister 
against  this  second  innovation.  "  Well,  Janet,"  he  said,  "  I  thought  you  liked 
to  '  gust  your  gab  '  twice  with  the  line."  How  Janet  escaped  from  the  horns 
of  this  dilemma  history  does  not  tell.  As  recently  as  forty  years  ago  an 
Edinburgh  congregation  appointed  a  new  precentor  who  was  told  not  to  read 
the  line.  Before  he  was  well  begun,  a  man  in  the  gallery  rose  and  shouted 
"  read  the  line,  sir,"  and  left  the  church  in  disgust.  On  May  22nd,  1746,  the 
General  Assembly  voted  that  they  "  do  recommend  to  private  families  that  in 
their  religious  exercises  singing  the  praises  of  God,  they  go  on  without  the 
intermission  of  reading  each  line."  Although  (i  lining  out "  has  long  since 
ceased  in  Scotland,  a  curious  custom  survives  in  the  communion  service  at  the 
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singing  of  Psalm  103,  "  0  thou  uiy  soul  bless  God  the  Lord."  The  precentor 
intones  a  line  on  the  5th  of  the  key  in  which  the  tune  is,  and  then  the  people 
sing  it.  Two  lines  are  often  taken  together.  Sometimes  the  precentor  intones 
on  the  key-note  of  the  tune,  or  on  the  final  note  of  the  previous  line,  whatever 
it  may  be.  Perhaps  the  reason  why  this  custom  has  been  preserved  is  that 
during  the  singing  the  congregation  are  in  motion,  approaching  and  leaving 
the  tables,  and  cannot,  therefore,  use  their  books. 

In  Gaelic  churches  this  musical  recitation  by  the  precentor  is  still  kept  up 
in  all  the  psalms,  and  we  may  here  briefly  notice  the  curious  use  of  the  High- 
landers. There  are  five  tunes  — French,  Martyrs,  Stilt  (or  York),  Dundee,  and 
Elgin — which  are  the  traditional  melodies  used  for  the  Psalms.  These  have 
been  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  amplified  by  endless  grace 
notes,  and  altered  according  to  the  fancy  of  every  precentor.  "When  used, 
they  are  sung  so  slowly  as  to  be  beyond  recognition.  Nearly  forty  years  ago, 
Dr.  Mainzer,  while  staying  at  Stratbpeffer  in  Ross-shire,  noted  down  from  the 
mouth  of  the  precentor  there  the  actual  variations  used  in  these  melodies. 
He  published  his  notes  in  1844,  under  the  title  of  "  Gaelic  Psalm  Tunes,"  with 
an  introductory  dissertation.  The  first  two  lines  of  the  tune  French,  given 
below,  are  copied  from  this  book.  The  Sol-fa  notes  over  the  staff  give  the 
real  notes  of  the  tune. 
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Such  elaboration  would  hardly  be  credible,  but  for  the  fact  that  there  are 
many  who  can  bear  witness  to  Dr.  Mainzer's  correctness.  Each  parish  and 
each  precentor  had  differences  of  detail,  for  the  variations  were  never  written 
or  printed,  but  were  handed  down  by  tradition.  These  old  tunes  are  seldom 
sung  now,  at  least  in  their  ornate  form.  One  line  is  given  out  at  a  time  by 
the  precentor,  who  chants  it  on  the  dominant  or  the  tonic,  according  to  the 
key  of  the  tune.  The  dominant  is  preferred,  but  if  it  is  too  high  or  too  low 
for  the  voice,  the  tonic  is  taken.  The  recitation  is  not  absolutely  on  a  mono- 
tone ;  it  often  touches  the  tone  next  above,  especially  at  the  penultimate 
syllable  of  the  line.  Dr.  Mainzer  remarks  on  the  resemblance  of  this 
recitation  by  the  precentor  to  the  Antiphon  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  resemblance,  however,  is  only  on  the  surface.     The  Antiphon  is  a  short 
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sentence,  generally  from  Scripture,  recited  by  the  priest  before  the  com- 
mencement of  a  psalm  or  canticle.  The  words  vary  with  the  season  of  the 
year.  Gaelic  psalmody,  which  may  still  be  heard  in  highland  parishes,  gives 
us  in  the  main  a  good  idea  of  Scottish  Psalmody  of  a  hundred  years  ago. 

In  the  first  half  of  last  century  Scottish  Psalmody  reached  its  lowest 
point.  The  Sang  Schules  had  ceased  their  work,  the  power  of  reading  music 
had  declined,  and  the  tunes  in  use  were  reduced  to  twelve.  Owing  to  long 
traditional  use,  these  tunes  came  to  be  regarded  by  the  common  people  as  no 
less  inspired  than  the  psalms  to  which  they  were  sung.  Dr.  Guthrie  used  to 
tell  of  an  old  servant  in  his  family  who  would  sing  no  paraphrases,  and  would 
not  look  at  hymns,  but  vowed  she  "  Wad  sing  the  psaams  o'  Daavit  to  the 
tunes  o'  Daavit,  an'  naething  else."  The  late  Dr.  Fletcher,  of  London,  used 
to  say  that  one  day  the  precentor  of  his  father's  church  at  Leith,  Stirling- 
shire, began  to  sing  "  Bangor,"  a  tune  that  was  not  included  in  the  authorised 
twelve.  Scarcely  had  he  begun  when  the  minister  jumped  up,  and  taking  the 
great  pulpit  Bible  in  both  hands  came  down  with  all  his  force  on  the 
unsuspecting  head  of  the  poor  precentor,  daring  him  ever  to  start  such  a  tune 
in  his  kirk  again. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  there  was  a  revival  of  Church  song. 
The  story  of  the  rise  of  the  movement  may  be  gathered  from  paragraphs, 
letters  and  quotations  in  the  Scots  Magazine  of  the  time.  We  are  told  that 
some  Aberdeen  citizens,  while  on  a  visit  to  England,  to  their  surprise, 
found  good  and  hearty  congregational  singing  in  several  village  churches 
where  there  was  no  organ.  The  common  opinion  had  been  that  the  organ 
was  necessary  to  good  singing,  and  that  Scottish  singing  was  bad  because  the 
organ  was  absent.  These  citizens,  however,  seeing  what  had  been  done  in 
England,  determined  to  promote  a  like  reformation  in  their  own  country.  In 
1753,  General  Wolfe's  regiment  lay  at  Aberdeen,  and  some  of  his  soldiers 
were  heard  practising  music  in  the  reformed  way.  One  of  these  men,  Thomas 
Channon  by  name,  was  found  both  capable  and  willing  to  teach,  and  was  first 
employed  in  the  parish  of  Monymusk,  in  the  presbytery  of  Garioch.  The 
success  of  the  attempt  there,  and  the  ability  and  good  behaviour  of  Channon 
induced  a  number  of  ministers  of  the  Aberdeen  Synod  to  apply  to  Lieut. - 
General  Bland  for  his  discharge,  which  was  granted.  Henceforth  Channon 
devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  work  of  teaching  congregations  to  sing.  He 
seems  to  have  begun  in  the  villages  around  Aberdeen,  and  that  the  movement 
soon  attracted  attention  is  evident  from  the  following  paragraph  in  the 
Aberdeen  Intelligencer,  November  26th,  1754  : — 

"  We  hear  that  a  new  method  of  singing  the  church  tunes  has  been  lately 
introduced  with  success  into  several  congregations  in  this  neighbourhood. 
The  person  who  teaches  it  goes  from  one  parish  to  another,  and  carries  some 
of  the  best  singers  along  with  him ;  who  join  with,  and  under  his  direction 
are  very  assisting  to  the  learners.  By  his  skill  in  vocal  music,  and  the  use  of 
a  small  instrument  called  a  pitch-pipe,  he  has  made  a  great  reform  upon  this 
part  of  divine  service.  We  hear  he  is  come  to  this  place,  and  is  to  teach  the 
boys  in  Gordon's  Hospital.  It  is  said  that  some  congregations  look  upon  this 
as  an  unwarrantable  innovation,  and  have  refused  it  admittance  among  them; 
we  are,  however,  persuaded  that  an  improvement  so  highly  necessary,  and  so 
much  to  the  honour  of  religion,  will  get  the  better  of  all  prejudices,  as  the 
clergy  and  everybody  of  taste  must  approve  of  it." 
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The  movement  was  not  long  in  reaching  Aberdeen.  A  paragraph  in  the 
Scots  Magazine  for  December,  1754,*  says  : — 

"  The  same  day  (Jan.  2nd,  1755)  at  the  desire  of  the  magistrates  and  some 
of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  that  city  [Aberdeen],  there  was  given  in  the 
High  Church  a  specimen  of  church  music  as  now  performed  in  several 
parishes  in  that  neighbourhood  ;  when  a  variety  of  tunes  were  sung  in  three 
and  four  parts,  by  a  number  of  the  parishioners  of  Kintore  and  Fintray,  who 
carried  on  the  different  parts  in  perfect  harmony,  and  with  the  greatest 
exactness  in  time  ;  very  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  numerous  audience." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Aberdeen  Intelligencer,  who  has  seen  the  move- 
ment in  progress  in  several  congregations,  and  is  favourable  to  it,  enters  into 
a  fuller  explanation  of  its  nature  than  is  supplied  by  these  paragraphs.  His 
letter  is  quoted  in  the  Scots  Magazine  for  April,  1755.  First,  he  says,  the 
movement  aims  to  correct  the  melody  of  the  tunes.  The  best  of  the  old  tunes, 
long  since  disused,  are  revived  ;  others  are  selected  or  composed  ;  and  a 
proper  variety,  suited  to  the  different  moods  of  the  Psalms,  is  placed  within 
reach  of  the  congregation.  The  melody  of  the  tunes  is  also  taught  "  plain, 
without  quavering,"  and  a  brisker  time  is  insisted  upon.  Second,  the 
movement  deals  with  harmony,  which,  he  says,  seems  to  have  been  used  in 
Scotland  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and  even  so  late  as  1714,  to  judge  by 
a  set  of  tunes  published  at  Aberdeen.  It  declined  by  degrees,  ard  is  now 
entirely  lost.  Few  have  any  idea  of  this  great  effect  in  music.  The  tenor 
part  [i.e.,  the  melody]  engrossed  the  regard  of  the  people,  who  imagined  they 
might  perform  it  in  any  way  they  liked.  The  writer  insists  that  the  use  of 
harmony  is  the  best  way  of  fixing  the  melody,  because  any  alteration  of  the 
melody  produces  discord  when  other  parts  are  going.  He  explains  the  plan 
upon  which  harmony  is  taught.  There  are  four  parts — bass,  tenor,  contra 
tenor,  and  treble— and  there  is  an  abundant  natural  supply  of  all  these  voices 
except  contra  tenors.  Fortunately  a  very  small  proportion  of  this  part  is 
necessary  in  a  choir  ;  six  or  eight  are  enough  for  a  total  of  one  hundred 
performers.  When,  however,  there  are  no  contra  tenors  to  be  had,  a  medius, 
or  middle  part,  commonly  called  the  cantus  is  composed,  to  be  used  with  the 
tenor  and  bass  instead  of  the  contra  tenor.  The  harmony  is  then  performed 
in  three  parts.  In  starting  a  tune,  all  performers  sound  a  note  in  unison,  and 
then  ascend  or  descend  to  the  notes  upon  which  their  parts  begin.  This  is 
called  pitching.  To  help  ordinary  performers,  who  cannot  remember  the 
keys,  a  pitch-pipe  is  used,  which,  by  moving  a  slider  properly  divided,  gives 
all  the  notes,  with  their  subdivisions,  which  are  proper  for  the  tenor  part 
[i.e.,  the  melody].  "  Those  who  are  offended  at  this,"  says  the  writer,  "  might 
as  well  be  offended  at  a  person's  hemming  to  clear  his  throat  before  he  begin, 
which  is  often  done  by  some  precentors  with  many  affected  airs." 

"It  is  surprising,"  he  continues,  "to  see  the  progress  of  the  poor  illiterate 
country  people  by  the  method  of  teaching  now  practised  among  them,  and 
delightful  to  observe  their  docility  and  capacity  beyond  what  could  have  been 
imagined.  They  not  only  perform  with  exactness  some  very  difficult  tunes 
which  they  have  been  taught,  in  three  or  four  parts,  but  it  is  a  certain  fact 
that  several  of  them  who  have  not  the  least  skill  in  musical  instruments,  and 
till  lately  knew  not  a  single  note  of  vocal  music,  and  of  whom  some  were  even 
judged  incapable  of  learning,  have  since  their  master  left  them,  and  without 

*  The  magazine  about  this  time  constantly  includes  news  later  than  the  nominal  date  of  its 
publication." 
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the  least  help  from  any  other  person,  made  out  among  themselves  some  tunes 
which  none  of  them  ever  heard  sung,  upon  procuring  proper  sets  of  them. 
All  this  is  performed  by  the  method  commonly  called  Sol-faing  ;  which  some 
treat  with  contempt,  merely  because  they  are  unacquainted  with  the  great 
effect  it  has  in  teaching.  For  this,  too,  better  reasons  might  perhaps  be  given 
than  are  commonly  attended  to,  and  which  all  those  will  easily  conceive  who 
reflect  how  much  in  life  and  practice  depends  on  the  association  of  ideas." 

The  writer  concludes  with  the  hope  that  the  better  sort  of  people  will 
now  unite  with  the  commonalty  of  this  part  of  the  service. 

An  Aberdeen  correspondent  of  the  same  magazine  signing  himself  "X.  Y.," 
writes  two  letters  in  the  July  and  August  numbers  of  the  same  year  (1755) 
which  add  to  our  information.  He  shows  how  the  abolition  of  grace  notes, 
and  the  reduction  of  the  melodies  to  their  primitive  simplicity,  naturally 
causes  a  demand  for  new  tunes.  When  they  were  overladen  beyond  recogni- 
tion with  grace-notes,  one  tune  was  as  good  as  another,  for  all  were  alike 
devoid  of  meaning  or  expression.  But  sing  them  plainly,  and  like  a  restored 
picture,  their  features  are  seen  and  felt,  and  a  larger  variety  becomes  necessary 
to  suit  different  Psalms.  The  singing  in  harmony,  he  asserts,  is  no  innovation  ; 
it  is  a  restoration,  for  tunes  have  been  performed  in  harmony  within  the 
memory  of  man,  particularly  in  the  churches  of  Aberdeen. 

He  tells  us  more  about  the  visit  of  the  Kintore  and  Fintray  folk  to 
Aberdeen,  already  referred  to.  There  were  about  seventy  of  them;  eighteen 
basses,  thirty  tenors  (five  of  whom  sang  counter  in  the  four-part  tunes),  and 
twenty-two  female  voices  for  treble  and  cantus,  according  as  one  or  other  was 
preferred.  They  attracted  the  largest  audience  that  had  been  in  the  church 
for  a  long  time.  He  prints  a  list  of  eighteen  tunes,  all  but  four  of  which  were 
sung  on  the  occasion,  and  against  each  tune  he  sets  a  suitable  Psalm,  and  the 
emotional  character  of  the  music,  whether  joyful,  plaintive,  &c.  The  congre- 
gation joined  in  well-known  tunes,  and  found  no  difficulty  in  singing  tenor 
while  the  other  parts  were  going.  As  a  result  of  this  trial  of  the  reformed 
way,  several  hundreds  in  New  and  Old  Aberdeen  have  entered  scholars  to  Mr. 
Channon.  Among  these  are  magistrates,  masters  of  colleges,  members  of 
Session,  and  respectable  inhabitants,  their  ladies  and  daughters,  tradesmen, 
servants  and  common  people,  besides  students  at  both  Colleges.  At  the  time 
he  writes,  the  reformation  has  taken  place  in  the  following  parishes,  in  the 
order  named : — Monymusk,  Cluny,  Kemnay,  Midmarr,  Kintore,  Fintray, 
Rayne,  Old  Meldrum,  New  Aberdeen,  Old  Aberdeen,  Kenethmount,  Toway, 
and  Dalmoak.  In  so  many  parishes  is  there  a  call  for  the  movement  that 
not  only  Mr.  Channon,  but  also  some  of  his  scholars  find  constant  employ- 
ment in  teaching.  The  process  of  introducing  the  movement  is  this.  A 
minister  desirous  of  reforming  the  psalmody  of  his  Church  acquaints  the 
congregation  with  his  wishes,  and  invites  some  parishioners  of  a  neighbouring 
congregation,  who  have  been  taught,  to  attend  on  a  given  Sunday,  and 
give  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  they  perform.  The  service  con- 
cludes with  an  exhortation  from  the  minister.  If  it  succeeds,  as  it  always 
has  done,  a  school  is  opened,  and  the  people  attend  usually  about  sunset,* 
so  that  their  daily  labour  may  not  be  interrupted.  The  minister  or  an  elder 
is  present  to  preserve  decency  and  order.  In  a  few  weeks  the  class  are 
capable  of  performing  some  tunes  in  Divine  service,  and  in  a  few  months  they 

*  Evidently  the  practices  were  held  daily. 
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can  generally  do  without  their  teacher.  They  continue  to  meet  less  frequently. 
Care  is  also  taken  to  improve  the  younger  generation,  either  through  the 
schoolmaster  or  some  of  the  parishioners  who  have  made  the  greatest  progress. 
The  gentry  contribute  to  ease  the  poorer  people  of  part  of  the  expense  of 
being  taught,  and  to  purchase  psalm  books  for  them.  In  conclusion,  the 
writer  asserts  that  the  only  innovations  are  first  the  pitch  pipe,  and  second, 
the  gathering  of  the  singers  in  a  gallery  or  loft,  so  that  they  may  the  better 
help  each  other  and  command  the  congregation. 

It  was  natural  that  this  attempt  at  reform  should  arouse  opposition.  The 
Editor  of  the  Scots  Magazine  (April,  1755)  refers  to  two  letters  he  has  received, 
probably  from  the  same  person,  attacking  the  new  movement.  The  writer* 
who  signs  himself  "  E.  G-.,"  complains  that  there  is  a  new-fashioned  profana- 
tion of  the  Sabbath  introduced  by  singing  the  psalms  at  Church  with  a  herd- 
boy's  instrument  of  music,  which  gives  offence  to  many  serious  Christians, 
and  says  that  instead  of  the  proper  duties  of  meditation  and  prayer,  the  young 
people  meet  to  whistle  and  fife,  both  before  and  after  sermon,  to  improve  them 
in  this  exercise.  He  hints  that  people  stay  at  home  on  Sabbath,  or  walk  to 
distant  churches  to  avoid  this  innovation.  As  for  the  singing  in  parts  by 
trained  choristers,  it  is  nothing  but  what  was  begun  by  a  profane  heretic  above 
a  thousand  years  ago. 

The  Session  seems  to  have  been  like  minded.  It  met  after  the  Kintore 
and  Fintray  villagers  had  visited  the  city,  and  passed  the  following  Act : — 

"  Aberdeen,  January  20, 1755.  The  session  being  fully  met  and  convened, 
and  taking  into  consideration  the  specimen  of  music  that  was  given  in  this 
church  on  the  2nd  of  January  instant,  do  unanimously  give  it  as  their  opinion 
that  the  said  tunes  should  not  be  used  in  public  worship ;  and  they  appoint 
their  precentors  to  sing  only  in  all  time  coming  the  twelve  church  tunes 
commonly  sung  in  Scotland,  and  printed  in  parts,  and  recommend  the  pre- 
centors to  sing  the  same  in  proper  time,  for  this  innovation  is  bad,  and  has 
occasioned  such  disturbances,  distractions,  alienations,  divisions,  and  heart- 
burnings, that  the  year  1745  [the  year  of  the  landing  of  the  Pretender]  was  a 
jest  to  it." 

This  Act,  according  to  the  correspondent,  "X.  Y.,"  already  referred  to, 
was  passed  hurriedly,  so  as  to  anticipate  the  popular  judgment,  and  prevent  a 
declaration  in  favour  of  the  reform.  He  says  the  promoters  of  the  Act  gladly 
withdrew  it  from  the  Synod,  with  the  excuscthat  the  subject  was  not  formally 
before  them.  "  X  Y."  ridicules  the  terms  of  the  Act.  He  says  the  Church 
of  Scotland  never  authorised  any  twelve  tunes,  and  doubts  if  anyone  can  say 
for  certain  which  are  the  twelve  tunes  most  commonly  used.  He  speaks 
gravely,  however,  of  the  state  of  feeling  in  Aberdeen. 

"  Everybody  who  knows  the  circumstances  of  the  new  town  of  Aberdeen 
must  be  sensible  that  the  schism  which  there  obtains  behoved  to  raise  more 
difficulties  in  that  congregation  than  if  there  was  an  actual  secession." 

The  Synod  reversed  the  Act  of  the  Session,  and  we  learn  in  the  Scots 
Magazine  for  October,  1755,  that  "  at  their  last  meeting  "  they  passed  an  Act 
earnestly  recommending  people  of  all  ranks  within  their  bounds  to  embrace 
every  proper  opportunity  that  offers  of  being  taught  to  perform  that  part  of 
Divine  service  in  a  regular  manner,  so  as  to  sing  plainly,  and  in  just  time,  and 
urging  ministers  to  use  every  method  of  getting  their  congregations  taught 
to  sinsr. 
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The  dispute  between  the  advocates  of  the  two  styles  of  Church  music  ran 
high,  and  found  vent  in  appeals  to  the  law.  In  one  church  in  Aberdeen  some 
shrill-voiced  boys,  champions  of  "  use  and  wont,"  had  the  boldness  to  take  up 
the  first  line  of  a  Psalm,  before  the  minister  had  done  giving  it  out,  and  to 
sing,  with  an  extraordinary  exertion  of  voice,  a  different  tune  to  that  which 
they  knew  the  precentor  and  the  rest  of  the  congregation  were  to  sing.  The 
magistrates  were  appealed  to,  and  they  inflicted  a  punishment  suited  to  the 
age  of  the  offenders,  and  in  open  court  warned  everyone  to  beware  of  such 
proceedings  for  the  future.  Among  those  in  court  at  the  time  who  took  no 
notice  of  this  warning  was  one  Gideon  Duncan,  a  weaver  lad  of  Old  Aberdeen, 
gifted  with  a  good  voice.  What  happened  to  him  is  told  in  following  notice 
of  appeal  to  the  supreme  court  at  Edinburgh  : — 

"  A  Bill  was  presented,  July  2Hh  (17-">4)  for  Gideon  Duncan,  weaver  in 
Old  Aberdeen,  praying  suspension  of  sentence  pronounced  against  him  by  Mr. 
George  Gordon,  professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in  the  King's  College,  Aber- 
deen, sitting  as  one  of  the  Bailies  of  Old  Aberdeen,  by  which  he  was  decerned 
to  pay  £50  Scots  fine,  and  £6  Scots  expenses  of  plea,  to  find  security  for  his 
good  behaviour  for  two  years,  and  to  be  imprisoned  till  he  should  obtemper 
his  sentence,  on  a  complaint  in  name  of  the  Principal  and  remanent  members 
of  the  aforementioned  College  founded  on  the  Act  27  pari.  ii.  James  YI, 
accusing  him  of  wilfully  disturbing  the  congregation  of  Old  Aberdeen  when 
they  were  singing  the  Psalms,  on  Sunday  the  29th  of  June  last,  by  interrupt- 
ing the  clerk  in  reading  out  the  line,  raising  a  noise,  and  making  a  tumult." 

We  are  told  that  answers  having  been  given,  Lord  Auchinleck,  after 
advising  with  the  Lords,  refused  the  Bill,  August  2nd.  On  the  8th,  a 
reclaiming  petition  was  put  into  the  Lord's  boxes,  but  the  agent  of  the 
College  took  care  to  have  printed  copies  of  their  answers  to  the  bill  put 
into  the  boxes  the  same  day.  The  accusation  and  the  defence  are  thus 
summarised.  The  College  states  that  a  few  months  ago,  at  the  time  of  the 
trial  of  the  boys  aforementioned,  Duncan  was  engaged  with  all  appearance 
of  zeal  for  the  new  singing.  For  three  or  four  months  he  had  frequented 
the  College  loft,  where  the  trained  singers  always  resort.  But  he  took 
offence  with  one  of  the  Professors  of  the  College,  and  left  it,  taking  his 
seat  among  the  congregation.  He  now  published  his  intention  of  making 
a  disturbance,  solicited  others  to  join  with  him,  and  sang  the  last  notes 
louder  and  drew  them  out  longer  than  the  precentor,  to  the  great  dis- 
turbance of  the  congregation. 

The  petitioner,  on  the  other  hand,  pleaded  that  it  was  the  sacred 
privilege  of  every  member  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  join  in  the  Psalms 
and  said  that  the  practice  had  gone  on  since  the  Reformation  without  con- 
fusion. But  of  late  certain  ladies  and  gentlemen,  with  masters  of  the 
College,  had  attempted  to  introduce  a  new  method  of  singing,  quicker  than 
the  former,  and  had  brought  in  new  tunes,  consisting  of  three  parts,  alto- 
gether unknown  to  the  congregation,  which  was  made  up  mostly  of  farmers 
and  mechanics,  who  had  neither  time  nor  abilities  to  learn  this  new  method. 
The  petitioner,  after  sitting  for  some  time  in  the  loft  with  the  singers, 
began  to  doubt  the  righteousness  of  the  new  plan.  He  consulted  men  of 
his  own  rank,  and  finding  them  altogether  averse  to  every  innovation  in 
religious  worship,  resolved,  led  by  his  conscience,  to  abandon  the  new 
method,  which  he  looked  upon  as  in  its  nature  indifferent,  but  in  its 
consequences  sinful.     How  can  the  mind,  he  asks,    "  rise  to  that  height  of 
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rapture  and  devotion  whilst  it  attends  to  quavers  and  semibreves  ?"  "  Scru- 
pulous nicities  of  that  sort,"  he  considers,  '*  are  incompatible  with  the 
sacred  fire  and  transports  of  real  devotion,  and  the  worshipper  is  too  apt 
to  be  forgot  in  the  musician."  Gideon  attributes  his  prosecution  to  the 
spleen  aroused  bj  his  leaving  the  choir,  and  he  closes  with  this  forcible 
statement  of  his  case,  in  which  he  shows  all  the  sharpness  of  an  Old  Bailey 
counsel :  — 

"  The  petitioner  must  be  forgiven  to  consider  your  Lordship's  refusal 
of  the  bill  as  a  declaration  and  interdict,  that  no  person  has  a  right,  or 
shall  for  the  future  under  penalty,  sing  psalms,  unless  he  understands 
music  so  perfectly  as  to  be  able  to  bear  a  part  in  complex  compositions 
which  few  can  understand,  and  still  fewer  can  execute." 

Their  lordships,  however,  were  deaf  even  to  this  appeal,  and  again 
refused  the  bill.  Whether  Duncan  went  to  prison,  and  there  found  leisure 
to  sing  the  Psalms  at  his  own  speed,  or  whether  he  paid  his  fine  and  found 
his  securities,  history  does  not  say.  As  he  was  probably  a  cat's  paw  in  the 
hands  of  cleverer  and  more  wealthy  people,  let  us  hope  that  the  money 
was  paid,  and  that  he  lived  and  died  a  shining  light  in    the    singer's    loft. 

Aberdeen  has  never  to  this  day  lost  the  impulse  of  the  movement  of 
1754.  A  Psalmody  Improvement  Association,  numbering  50  or  60  pre- 
centors, was  established  in  1854,  and  still  exists.  The  Musical  Director  is 
Mr.  Carnie,  whose  "  Northern  Psalter  "  is  used  by  four  churches  out  of  every 
five  in  the  North  of  Scotland,  and  by  all  denominations.  Mr.  Carnie  has 
also  prepared  a  "  Precentor's  Companion,"  which  gives  three  suitable  tunes 
for  every  hymn  or  psalm  in  the  principal  collections,  ranged  in  the  order 
of  musical  character. 

But  to  return.  The  news  of  the  doings  at  Aberdeen  soon  reached 
Edinburgh,  and  stirred  the  capital  to  action.  On  November  26th,  1754, 
the  Town  Council  resolved  that  a  master  well  skilled  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  Church  Music  should  be  immediately  employed  to  teach  in  the 
city.  A  collection  of  church  tunes  was  to  be  published  at  a  low  price,  and 
six  or  more  schools  were  to  be  opened  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  The 
teachers  were  to  be  such  of  the  city  precentors  as  were  best  qualified ;  they 
were  to  teach  the  poor  gratis  ;  and  the  classes  were  to  unite  in  a.  weekly 
meeting  for  singing  church  music  in  public.  On  April  9th,  1756,  the 
committee  chose  from  among  the  candidates  a  Mr.  Cornforth  Gilson,  of 
Durham.  The  city  precentors  were  ordered  to  attend  the  new  music- 
master,  who  was  soon  employed  from  morning  till  night  in  teaching  classes. 
The  first  specimen  of  his  work  was  given  at  Heriot's  Hospital  on  the  first 
Monday  of  June.  Mr.  Gilson's  scholars,  aided  by  several  children  in  the 
hospital,  sang  ten  of  the  common  tunes  in  four  parts,  without  reading  the 
line.  Another  performance  of  the  same  kind  was  given  later  on  in  the 
aisle  of  the  New  Church,  and  it  was  proposed  to  have  a  public  meeting 
there  every  month  of  Mr.  Gilson's  scholars. 

"The  spirit  that  discovers  itself  among  people  of  all  ranks,"  says  the 
Scots  Magazine  for  June,  1756,  "is  so  great  as  promises  that  in  a  short  time 
the  psalmody  in  our  churches  will  be  performed  in  a  much  more  decent 
manner  than  formerly.  In  one  of  the  churches  in  this  city  they  have  now 
begun  to  sing  every  Sunday  without  reading  the  line." 

Six  months  later  we  read  that  the  improvement  of   Church  music  is 
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carried  on  with  great  success.  Seven  singing  schools  are  open,  taught  by 
tried  and  qualified  teachers  who  are  named,  one  of  them  being  a  lady.  The 
scholars-'  fee  is  20d.  per  month.  The  poor  are  taught  gratis  ;  the  teachers 
receive  half  fees  for  them,  which  are  raised  in  a  charitable  fund.  Persons 
claiming  this  exemption  have  to  show  a  certificate  of  poverty  from  an  elder  or 
deacon,  and  a  certificate  from  Mr.  Gibson  tbat  they  are  capable  of  being 
taught.  The  General  Sessions  of  the  city  passed  an  act,  which  was  read  from 
every  pulpit  on  December  12th,  approving  the  work,  and  exhorting  heads  of 
families  to  encourage  their  children  and  servants  to  attend  the  schools. 

Among  the  men  who  took  part  in  this  work  at  Edinburgh  was  Robert 
Bremner,  whose  "  Rudiments  of  Music,  sold  at  his  music  shop  at  the  '  Harp 
and  Hautboy,' "  appeared  in  1756.  The  second  edition,  which  is  much 
enlarged,  followed  in  1762.  Writing  at  this  date  he  recapitulates  the  events 
of  the  past  six  years.  "  The  improvements  in  a  neighbouring  county  [i.e., 
Aberdeen]  opened  the  eyes  of  those  in  power  here ;  "  and  the  committee 
already  spoken  of  was  formed,  including  ministers,  Lords  of  Session,  Barons 
of  Exchequer,  members  of  the  Musical  Society,  and  the  whole  Town  Council. 
Bremner  tells  us  that  he  was  appointed  to  print  the  book  of  tunes  which  the 
committee  authorised,  and  that  they  are  those  which  appear  at  the  end  of  his 
little  book. 

"  They  were  no  sooner  published  than  an  universal  spirit  diffused  through 
all  ranks.  Men  of  seventy  and  boys  of  seven  years  old  were  at  school 
together,  and  equally  keen  of  instruction.  Their  diligence  enabled-  the 
teachers  to  provide  very  fine  concerts  in  a  few  weeks,  there  being  no  piece  of 
education  a  teacher  can  surprise  the  public  with  so  soon  as  church  music.  .  . 
In  a  few  months  the  former  erroneous  style  of  singing  was  entirely  forgot." 

Bremner  is,  however,  far  from  satisfied  with  the  present  state  of  things. 
He  addresses  himself  first  "to  those  in  power,"  and  urges  that  the  legislature 
should  appoint  a  select  number  of  psalm-tunes  to  be  used  in  the  established 
churches  of  Great  Britain.  The  great  hindrance  to  psalmody  is,  in  his 
judgment,  the  changing  of  the  tunes.  If  the  Psalms  were  changed  every 
month  it  would  be  no  bar  to  public  worship,  for  people  can  read,  and  would 
find  no  difficulty  with  new  words.  But  it  is  far  different  with  the  tunes.  An 
organist  or  church  clerk  may  teach  the  tractable  part  of  a  congregation  the 
tenor  of  a  church  tune,  or  with  length  of  days  and  indefatigable  labour  may 
produce  the  four  parts,  but  soon  he  dies  or  leaves  the  place,  and  his  successor 
is  sure  to  introduce  a  new  set  of  tunes.  Thereupon  the  congregation  are 
struck  dumb  ;  the  beautiful  fabric  is  cast  down.  But  if  the  tunes  were 
everywhere  the  same,  all  would  know  them  and  sing  them.  People  would  be 
attracted  to  the  church  by  the  grandeur  of  the  music,  for  the  harmony  of 
united  parts  would  strike  the  soul  with  awe  and  reverence.  Why  should  this 
be  the  only  part  of  worship  which  is  vague,  and  uncontrolled  by  law  ? 

Next  he  speaks  to  "  Church  clerks  and  precentors  in  general/'  and  gives 
them  a  few  hints  for  the  better  conducting  of  this  high  act  of  devotion.  In 
giving  out  a  psalm-tune  he  would  have  them  begin  the  note  as  soft  as  possible, 
and  swell  the  sound.  The  congregation  will  imitate,  and  "  what  a  striking 
effect  must  the  swell  of  probably  a  thousand  voices  have!"  It  is  hard  to 
understand  the  beauty  of  this.  Bremner,  however,  dwells  chiefly  on  the  evils 
of  grace  notes.  He  tells  the  precentors  to  introduce  none  of  them,  even  where 
they  would  be  agreeable,  otherwise  the  congregation  will  follow  the  example, 
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and  go  much  further.  If  the  fancy  is  once  set  free,  it  is  uncertain  where  it 
will  end. 

"  Had  these  nonsensical  graces  been  the  same  everywhere,  it  would  have 
been  the  less  matter,  but  every  congregation,  nay  every  individual  had 
different  graces  to  the  same  note,  which  were  dragged  by  many  to  such  an 
immoderate  length  that  one  corner  of  the  church,  or  the  people  in  one  seat, 
had  sung  out  the  line  before  another  had  half  done  ;  and  from  the  whole 
there  arose  such  a  mass  of  confusion  and  discord  as  quite  defaced  this  noblest 
part  of  Divine  worship. 

"  Endeavouring  once  to  convince  an  old  man  who  was  precentor  in  a 
country  church  how  absurd  he  rendered  the  music  by  allotting  so  many 
different  sounds  to  one  syllable,  when  there  was  only  one  intended,  he  replied 
with  a  good  deal  of  briskness  that  he  believed  that  the  people  of  the  present 
generation  knew  nothing  of  the  matter ;  for  his  master  was  allowed  to  under- 
stand that  affair  thoroughly,  and  he  told  him  that  there  ought  to  be  eight 
quavers  in  the  first  note  of  the  Elgin  Tune." 

"  I  know  the  argument  you  use  is  that  in  giving  out  the  tune  you  are 
allowed  to  sing  some  time  alone,  till  the  congregation  know  what  tune  you  are 
singing,  and  therefore  you  grace  these  few  notes  to  make  them  the  more 
agreeable  to  yourself  and  the  audience,  but  that  after  they  join,  you  grace  no 
more.  This  is  a  very  groundless  reason  ;  for  would  you  only  take  the  trouble 
to  name  the  tune  you  are  to  sing  before  you  begin,  the  congregation  would 
strike  in  at  the  very  first  note." 

Bremner  was  a  practical  musician.  He  speaks  of  himself  as  a  pupil  of 
Geminani.  He  is  opposed  to  Sol-faing,  but  his  arguments  against  it  apply 
only  to  thetetrachordal  use  of  the  syllables.  Instead  of  the  Sol-fa  syllables,  he 
would  have  his  pupils  sing  A,  B,  C,  &c,  altering  P  to  fa,  as  more  vocal.  He 
says,  however,  in  a  later  part  of  the  work,  that  tunes  should  be  sung  neither 
to  letters  nor  Sol-faing,  but  at  once  to  the  words  of  a  psalm  or  of  any  poetry 
known  to  the  pupils.  He  elaborates  a  plan  for  transposing  a  tune  by  the  use 
of  movable  letters  laid  on  the  table,  and  arranged  so  as  to  show  the  semitones* 

His  remarks  on  speed  are  interesting.  A  common  house  clock  is  his  basis 
of  measurement.  Each  tick  of  the  clock  marks  a  crotchet,  two  ticks  mark  a 
minim,  and  four  ticks  a  semibreve.  As  the  tunes  in  his  collection  are  all 
written  with  a  minim  to  a  note,  and  as  the  old  fashioned  clocks  tick  once  in  a 
second,  it  follows  that  the  rate  would  be  expressed  as  M.  30.  This,  it  must  be 
remembered,  is  the  notion  of  a  reformer.  What  the  speed  of  the  unreformed 
congregations  must  have  been,  it  is  painful  to  think. 

The  survival  of  the  old  mode  on  the  6th  of  the  scale  is  curiously  illustrated 
by  his  remarks.     He  says  that — 

"  The  Dundee  Tune,  which  is  allowed  to  excel  any  other  of  the  flat  [i.e., 
minor]  tunes,  has  been  laid  aside  by  such  precentors  or  church  clerks  as  have 
been  regularly  taught,  because  they  found  it  was  impossible  to  bring  their 
congregations  to  fall  at  the  half  note  which  concludes  the  first  and  third 
measures  of  the  Church  part  [melody],  they  having  been  in  use  so  many  years 
past  to  fall  a  whole  note,  that  is  to  sing  G  natural  instead  of  G  sharp  {i.e.,  the 
natural  seventh  of  the  scale  instead  of  the  leading  note).  It  is  therefore  pro- 
posed, with  the  consent  of  the  honourable  committee,  that  these  half  notes  in 
the  Church  part  may  be  transferred  to  the  treble,  and  the  treble  notes  substi- 
tuted in  their  place,  by  which  the  tenor  or  Church  part  will  be  rendered 
natural  and  easy,  without  making  the  least  difference  in  the  harmony." 

Bremner,  therefore,  alters  the  melody  in  this  fashion  :— 
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Bremner  adds  some  practical  advice  to  precentors  : — 

"  If  the  line  is  not  read  (which  is  by  far  the  better  way),  take  care  you  do 
not  crowd  the  music  too  fast  on  the  congregation.  When  one  line  is  sung, 
make  a  proper  pause,  that  tbey  all  may  be  ready  to  begin  the  next  line  along 
with  you.  ...  If  more  than  sixteen  lines  are  sung  at  once,  the  congregation 
will  be  ape  to  tire,  and  turn  careless  both  of  time  and  tune." 

The  concluding  chapter  is  entitled  "  A  plan  for  teaching  the  four  parts  to 
any  number  a  house  will  conveniently  hold  with  as  little  trouble  and  as  soon 
as  to  four  people."  The  shorter  title  is  "  A  plan  for  teaching  a  croud." 
Bremner  tells  us  that  hie  writes  for  those  who  "  know  no  more  of  the  matter 
than  having  been  taught  a  few  tenors  in  their  infancy,"  and  yet  are  called 
upon  to  teach  church  tunes.  He  supposes  a  teacher  called  to  a  town  for  this 
purpose. 

"  Your  first  care  must  be  to  procure  the  countenance  of  the  people  of 
fashion.  This  done,  the  vulgar  will  readily  follow  their  example,  and  you  must 
be  much  more  anxious  about  their  attendance  than  the  better  sort,  as  they  are 
only  to  be  depended  on  for  a  good  performance  at  Church ;  for  exclusive  of 
being  more  numerous,  they  are  very  fond  of  being  of  consequence,  and  sing 
with  spirit,  with  a  view  to  keep  all  around  right,  whereas  if  a  poor  man  sing  a 
little  out  of  tune  or  time,  all  the  gentry  next  him  are  immediately  silenced. 
Your  next  difficulty  will  be  to  persuade  the  better  sort  to  meet  with  the 
commons,  but  a  little  reasoning  will  convince  them  that  it  is  as  reasonable  to 
meet  together  to  learn  to  praise  God  in  a  decent  and  proper  manner,  as  it  is 
to  meet  to  perform  that  office." 

In  his  remarks  on  the  difficulties  that  a  popular  music  teacher  encounters , 
Bremner  writes  evidently  from  personal  experience  : — 

"  If  you  have  not  heretofore  taught  in  this  manner,  you  will  probably  be 
discouraged  when  you  find  many  of  them  have  such  wretched  ears  that  they 
know  not  one  sound  from  another,  and  therefore  conclude  it  impossible  to 
make  any  hand  of  them  in  this  way  ;  but  there  is  no  other  way  you  can  propose 
so  good.     For  did  you  engage  with  one  of  these  awkwards  alone,  you  would 
find  your  labour  and  lungs  spent  to  no  purpose.     To  evidence  this,  let  it  be 
supposed  that  you  undertake  to  instruct  one  destitute  of  genius ;   your  first 
attempt  will  be  to  sing  the  scale  with  him.     Very  well.     You  give  a  sound ; 
but  instead  of  joining  you,  be  gives  a  different  sound.     What  is  next  to  be 
done  ?     You  must  yield  to  him,  and  take  his  sound ;  so  far  you  agree.     You 
then  inform  him  that  you  will  sing  that  note  with  him  again,  a»nd  afterwards 
rise  to  the  next  note.     He  immediately  agrees,  but  when  you  rise  the  second, 
he  pays  no  regard  to  you,  but  goes  on  with  his  first  sound,  without  the  least 
sensibility  of  the  monstrous  discord  occasioned  by  the  1st  and  2nd  being  sung 
together ;  on  the  contrary,  if  you  tell  him  he  does  very  well,  he  is  very  happy. 
If  you  then  inform  him  that  after  he  sings  the  first  note  he  must  make  his 
voice  rise  higher  to  sing  the  second,  he  again  agrees ;  but  when  he  comes  to 
put  it  in  practice  he  only  adds  loudness  to  the  same  sound ;  and  thus  he  will 
beat  you  down,  and  baffle  all  your  efforts.     Now  if  he  is  amongst  the  croud, 
they  will  in  time  either  beat  him  down,  or  drive  him  alongst  with  them ;  for  it 
is  rare  if  there  be  not  ten  to  one  against  him,  that  is,  ten  that  have  some 
musical  genius  for  one  that  has  none." 
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"  You  may  think  from  this  that  it  were  better  to  inform  such  that  they 
cannot  learn,  and  therefore  entreat  them  not  to  come  to  school  any  more,  as 
they  confound  the  performance  of  the  "others.  This  would  only  be  making 
bad  worse  ;  for  though  you  get  rid  of  them  at  school,  there  is  no  getting  rid 
of  them  in  church,  where  they  are  sure  to  make  more  noise  than  those  that 
know  the  matter." 

Bremner  is  a  bit  of  a  philosopher  :  witness  his  thoughts  on  the  influence 
of  the  bagpipes  : — 

"  It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  musical  genius  of  the  people  in  some 
towns  is  much  stronger  than  that  of  others;  and  this  maybe  owing  to  their 
having  or  wanting  a  town  piper,  or  some  such  musicanto,  to  buzz  a  few  little 
tunes  in  the  children's  ears.  ...  I  am  credibly  informed  that  there  is  a  piper 
in  a  neighbouring  town  that  can  only  play  one  tune ;  and  was  you  to  walk 
through  every  corner  of  that  town  you  could  hear  that  tune,  and  no  other,  in 
the  mouth  of  every  child  and  servant  there.  Now  if  the  piper  and  his  tune 
were  gone,  that  town  would  have  no  tune  at  all,  and  in  course  the  people's 
ideas  of  musical  sounds  would  in  a  short  time  be  entirely  lost." 

Bremner  instructs  his  readers  how  to  divide  the  parts  in  a  choir.  If  the 
school  consists  of  200  members  he  would  have  50  Basses,  30  Trebles,  15 
Counters,  and  105  Tenors  or  Church  Part.  The  30  trebles  would  be  the  best 
tuned  women's  voices,  the  rest  of  the  women  being  thrown  into  the  tenor. 

''  If  you  have  in  the  course  of  these  trials  found  any  bad  geniuses,  be 
sure  to  allot  them  to  the  bass,  as  they  will  do  less  hurt  there  than  in  any 
otherpart." 

He  adds  this  curious  advice,  that  boys  should,  if  necessary,  be  put  to  fill 
up  the  bass  and  counter  parts,  because,  though  they  have  treble  voices,  "  their 
being  males  will  sooner  or  later  remove  this  defect." 

The  choir  should  be  arranged  in  this  way  :  basses  in  the  centre,  ana  tenors 
(Church  part)  behind  them  ;  trebles  on  the  right  and  counters  on  the  left  of 
the  teacher. 

Bremner  dwells  with  rapture  on  the  grandeur  of  the  plain  chords  of  a 
psalm-tune,  sung  by  a  large  company  of  voices.  "  If  you  have  not,"  he  says, 
"  heretofore  heard  any  such,  and  if  you  are  not  void  of  all  manner  of  feeling, 
you  will  be  lost  in  wonder  and  admiration  at  the  grandeur  of  this  perfor- 
mance." He  then  tells  us  of  the  first  performance  of  the  kind  that  took 
place  in  Edinburgh.  A  teacher  brought  his  pupils  together  from  several 
classes  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  sixty. 

"  No  sooner  was  the  music  begun,  but  a  sort  of  dread  and  amazement 
seized  every  countenance ;  some  looked  pale  and  gastly,  others  were  in  a 
chilly  sweat,  and  many  stared  at  they  knew  not  what ;  nay,  the  teacher 
himself,  a  thorough-bred  chorister,  was  not  only  silenced,  but  weeped  ex- 
cessively. .  .  .  Some  may  be  of  opinion  that  this  performance  must  have  been 
defective  without  an  organ  or  other  instrument  to  strengthen  or  enliven  the 
voices.  But  the  want  of  these  was  the  very  cause  of  its  excellency;  for  their 
number  gave  life  and  strength,  and  their  parts  being  both  short  and  easy, 
enabled  them  to  perform  more  justly  in  tune  than  any  organ  is  capable  of. 
Add  to  this  that  the  words  sung  (which  are  greatly  blunted  by  instruments) 
were  distinctly  heard,  without  which  vocal  music  is  at  its  best  dull  and 
insipid." 

As  to  the  rate  of  progress  that  may  be  expected  from  a  class,  Bremner 
reckons  that  (evidently  with  daily  practice,  for  he  speaks  of  several  lessons 
occupying  a  week)  they  will  learn  a  tune  in  its  four  parts  every  week.  They 
ought  to  learn  in  twelve  weeks  twelve  tunes,  which  is  a  sufficient  number  for 
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any  congregation.  The  teacher  will,  however,  do  well  if  he  make  his  school 
master  of  twelve  tunes  in  six  months.  The  singers  must  sit  together  in  a  loft 
or  part  of  the  church,  to  keep  them  from  confusion.  All  should  sing  tenor 
for  three  or  four  Sabbaths,  and  in  that  time  no  more  than  three  tunes  should 
be  used.  Continue  the  tenor,  he  says,  until  the  ignorant  have  got  a  proper 
grip  of  it.  Then  let  the  singers  strike  off  into  their  own  parts.  But  even 
after  that  they  may  sing  the  tenor  at  the  first  verse,  to  help  the  people. 

Bremner's  book  contains  thirty  tunes,  six  anthems,  four  canons  for  three 
voices,  and  eleven  canticles. 

The  psalmody  revival  which  had  spread  from  Aberdeen  to  Edinburgh, 
spread  also  from  Edinburgh  to  Glasgow.  Here  books  similar  to  Bremner's 
were  published  by  John  Girvin  and  John  McLachlan.  The  movement, 
however,  did  not  fulfil  its  early  promise.  The  utmost  that  it  did  ^as  to 
increase  the  number  of  tunes  iti  use  from  twelve  to  thirty  or  forty.  It  was 
indeed  wanting  in  the  elements  of  permanence.  The  only  real  way  to  spread 
music  is  to  teach  people  to  read  it,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  Bremner's 
method  was  merely  to  teach  by  ear. 

The  question  of  versifying  other  parts  of  Scripture  than  the  Psalms 
was  long  agitated.  The  General  Assembly  of  1647-8-9  made  deliverances 
on  the  subject,  but  nothing  was  done.  More  than  half  a  century  later 
(1706-7-8)  the  subject  was  revived,  with  no  better  success.  In  the  Scots 
Magazine  for  March,  1748,  there  is  a  letter  "  On  the  design  of  enlarging 
our  Psalmody,"  by  "  Philosebus,"  who  argues  the  question  with  much 
calmness,  and  throws  some  interesting  side-lights  upon  the  state  of  psalm- 
ody. The  writer  says  that  the  General  Assembly,  in  1742,  appointed  some  of 
their  number  to  make  or  collect  translations  in  verse  of  passages  of  sacred 
writ,  to  be  sung,  together  with  the  Psalms,  in  churches.  In  1745,  a  speci- 
men of  their  work  was  published,  which  he  says  has  been  transmitted  by 
three  different  Assemblies,  to  the  Presbyteries  for  their  consideration.  He 
considers  that  the  Psalms  of  David  are  largely  unsuitable  to  our  state  and 
times.  Imprecations  against  enemies,  references  to  the  Temple  worship  of 
the  Jews,  or  to  the  personal  affairs  of  the  Psalmist,  do  not  find  a  response 
in  our  hearts.  This,  he  thinks,  is  the  reason  of  the  coldness  and  unconcern 
so  frequently  observable  in  the  churches  at  the  time  of  singing.  When  the 
sermon  is  over,  the  minister  is  at  a  loss  to  find  a  psalm  so  adapted  to  his 
subject  as  to  keep  up  the  ardour  and  concern  which  he  has  raised  in  his 
hearers.  The  writer  incidentally  mentions  that  the  precentor  is  sometimes 
allowed,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  to  go  through  the  whole  of  the  Psalms, 
portion  after  portion,  without  any  adaptation  to  the  service.  It  was 
probably  a  precentor  of  this  sort  who  was  the  victim  of  a  practical  joke 
on  the  part  of  some  wags  at  Harrington  Parish  Church.  They  are  said  to 
have  pasted  a  piece  of  the  ballad  of  "  Chevy  Chace  "  at  the  place  wbere 
the  precentor  had  left  his  mark.  The  poor  man  sang  on  in  innocence,  but 
was  afterwards  heard  to  say  that  he  had  sung  the  Psalms  of  David  for 
forty  years,  but  never  before  found  anything  about  Douglas  or  Percy  in 
them.  A  later  writer  in  the  Scots  Magazine  (May,  1804),  says  that  some 
ministers  are  in  the  habit  of  picking  out  couplets  here  and  there  from  the 
Psalms,  so  as  to  get  the  thoughts  they  want.  The  discussion  on  the 
Paraphrases  lasted  for  many  years,  and  the  opposition  to  them  died  very 
hard.     Many  old  people  tore  them  indignantly  from  their  books   or  pasted 
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them  to  the  boards.  The  collection  of  1749  included  45  Paraphrases,  and  the- 
full  number  of  67  was  published  in  1781,  with  permission  to  use  them  in  worship. 

Several  influences  were  at  work  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
to  increase  the  number  and  change  the  style  of  the  tunes  used.  Florid 
compositions  from  England,  and  adaptations  of  all  kinds  took  the  place  of 
the  old  Psalter  tunes,  while  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Scottish 
Psalmody,  the  precentors,  aided  sometimes  by  a  select  band  of  singer's,, 
took  the  music  out  of  the  hands  of  the  congregation.  In  East  Calder,  a 
precentor  was  forcibly  ejected  from  his  desk  by  an  elder,  while  singing  a 
repeating  tune.  John  Wilson,  the  Scottish  vocalist,  used  to  attract  large 
congregations  to  the  Roxburgh  Place  Eelief  Church,  at  Edinburgh,  to 
listen  to  his  singing  of  ornamental  roulades.  A  fashionable  congregation 
at  Edinburgh  had  a  clever  singer  for  a  precentor,  who  held  forth  in  the 
same  style,  and  owing  to  his  drunken  and.  improvident  habits  they  had  to 
keep  a  suit  of  clothes  for  him  in  the  Session  House. 

Between  1820  and  1830  an  important  movement  was  inaugurated  by 
R.  A.  Smith,  who  was  originally  a  weaver-boy.  Smith  won  his  spurs  at 
Paisley.  He  used  to  say  that  at  the  Abbey  Church  there  he  had  succeeded 
in  getting  all  the  singing  to  himself  and  the  choir,  except  for  one  old 
woman  who  in  her  own  words  "  Wad  praise  the  Lord  wi'  a'  her  micht 
whether  she  kent  the  tune  or  no."  It  was  for  the  choir  rather  than  the 
congregation  that  Smith  worked.  Prom  Paisley  he  removed  to  St.  George's 
Church,  Edinburgh,  where,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson,  his 
chief  work  was  done  Dr.  Thomson  was  himself  a  musician,  and  the  singing 
of  Smith  and  his  choir  was  famed  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Scotland. 

Old  men  still  remember  this  time,  when  in  spite  of  what  had  been  done 
in  a  few  city  churches,  but  six  or  seven  tunes,  the  remnant  of  the  orthodox 
twelve,  were  sung  in  ordinary  congregations.  These  were  French,  Dundee* 
Newton  (New  London),  Stilt  (York),  Bangor,  Coleshill,  and  Martyrs.  The 
utmost  point  of  slowness  had  been  reached,  M.  30,  or  two  seconds  to  a 
note,  being  a  common  speed  for  the  old  syllabic  tunes.  A  story  is  told  of 
a  minister  from  England,  accustomed  to  quicker  singing,  preaching  in  a 
Scottish  church.  He  listened  to  the  100th  Psalm,  which  calls  upon  the 
people  to  "  sing  to  the  Lord  with  cheerful  voice,"  drawled  out  in  the 
slowest  fashion.  When  it  was  over  he  exclaimed,  "  If  this  is  your  joy, 
what  is  your  lamentation  !"  The  consequence  of  this  sloth  was,  that  only 
fragments  of  the  Psalms  could  be  sung ;  12  lines  was  a  common  selection, 
16  more  usual,  20  were  sung  at  a  stretch,  and  24,  never.  This  state  of 
things  continued  till  1848.  The  newer  repeating  tunes  were  sung  faster, 
but  these  were  eminently  unsuitable  for  Psalms,  whose  lines  are  seldom 
capable  of  repetition. 

Joseph  Mainzer,  who  was  much  in  Scotland,  published  in  1845,  his 
"  Standard  Psalmody  of  Scotland,"  in  which  he  endeavours  to  recall  atten- 
tion to  the  treasures  which  John  Knox's  Psalter  contains.  With  much 
eloquence  he  recounts  the  use  made  of  singing  by  the  Covenanters.  Even 
"at  the  gates  of  eternity  they  sang  their  farewell  to  a  life  of  sorrow;  their 
forgiveness  to  a  world  of  persecution."  He  remarks  that  the  Protestants 
of  the  Continent  cling  to  the  Reformation  tunes  as  a  sacred  trust,  while  in 
Scotland  they  are  inedited  and  forgotten. 
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"  What,"  he  exclaims,  "  can  be  more  touching,  more  imbued  with 
meekness,  confidence,  and  piety,  than  the  [tune  of  the]  119th  Psalm,  '  with 
me  thy  servant  in  thy  grace.'  Is  there,  in  any  collection  of  any  country, 
a  tune  in  which  trust,  hope  and  triumph,  after  days  of  grief  and  calamity, 
are  expressed  in  more  elevating,  in  deeper  felt  melodious  strains,  than  the 
124th,  '  Now  Israel  may  say,  and  that  truly  ?'  Why  is  this  tune,  which  is 
nowhere  to  be  found  but  in  the  Scottish  Psalmody,  why  is  this  monu- 
ment both  of  Scottish  sacred  music  and  of  Scottish  history,  forgotten  in 
the  mouth  of  the  Scottish  nation  ?  And  why  has  this  tune  been  discarded,  in 
all  collections,  for  one  borrowed  from  abroad ;  one  by  no  means  comparable 
to  it,  either  in  feeling,  in  power,  or  in  melodious  expression?" 

This  is  the  tribute  of  a  German,  and  for  this  reason  it  has  all  the 
more  weight.  Mainzer  gave  proof  of  his  appreciation  of  the  old  tunes 
by  including  a  number  of  them  in  the  volume  to  which  these  remarks  are 
the  preface. 

Mr.  William  Smith,  Merchant,  of  Aberdeen,  published  in  1844  the  first 
number  of  the  "  People's  Tune  Book,"  which  was  sold  by  thousands.  In 
Aberdeen  congregational  meetings  were  steadily  held  to  practise  its  contents. 
Privately  edited  collections  were  published  at  this  period  by  Stevens  and 
Robertson  in  Glasgow,  by  Davie  in  Aberdeen,  &c.  The  Free  Church,  how- 
ever, deserve  the  credit  of  first  taking  corporate  action  for  the  improvement 
of  psalmody.  The  first  committee  was  appointed  soon  after  the  Disruption, 
and  produced  its  selection  of  90  tunes  in  1845.  The  style  of  this  little  work 
was  stricter  than  the  prevailing  taste  would  support,  and  as  a  consequence, 
some  seven  years  later  the  Committee  addressed  the  other  churches  on  the 
subject  of  a  new  tune-book.  The  aim  was  to  produce  a  book  whose  tunes  should 
be  common  to  all  the  Presbyterian  Churches,  just  as  the  Psalms  are.  The  other 
churches  replied  in  effect  "you  do  the  work  and  we  will  accept  it."  The  first 
■edition  of  the  "  Scottish  Psalmody  "  (1852)  was  the  result.  At  this  point 
there  was  a  pause.  A  new  book  had  been  provided,  but  the  power  to  read 
music  was  wanting.  This  power  came  through  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  Movement.  The 
Rev.  A.  Lowrie,  of  East  Calder,  who  had  been  on  a  visit  to  London  (1852),  was 
the  first  to  introduce  the  method  to  Scotland,  and  shortly  after  (1855)  Mr. 
Curwen  gave  a  series  of  lectures  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  The  adoption 
of  the  new  notation  was  very  rapid.  It  was  everywhere  eagerly  received,  and 
has  spread  until  it  may  now  be  described  as  universal  in  Scotland.  Hately 
was  the  musical  editor  of  the  "  Scottish  Psalmody,"  and  he  called  attention  to 
the  forgotten  wealth  of  Knox's  Psalter.  The  "  Scottish  Psalmody  "  was  at 
first  used  by  all  parties,  but  gradually  the  other  churches  produced  their  own 
books,  and  left  it  to  the  Free  Church  who  had  originated  it. 

The  Precentors  have  always  been  a  chief  power  in  Presbyterian 
Psalmody.  The  old-fashioned  precentor  was  too  often  ignorant  and  conceited; 
a  man  whose  opinion  of  .himself  was  in  inverse  proportion  to  his  knowledge 
of  music.  It  was  an  old  remark  in  praise  of  a  precentor  that  "  he  had  a  voice 
that  filled  the  kirk,"  and  Bremner  tells  us  that  in  the  old  times  "  when  a 
precentor  was  wanted,  the  principal  qualification  was  poverty,  and  a  loud 
voice  for  reading  the  line,  it  being  a  matter  of  no  consequence  whether  he 
knew  a  note  of  the  music  or  not.  In  remote  villages  such  a  man  may  some- 
times now  be  found.  Probably  he  is  the  village  shoemaker  or  postman,  and 
in  the  little  pulpit  which  serves  as  a  reading  desk  he  is  supreme  and  awful. 
He  has  disagreeable  tricks  in  singing,  such  as  making  faces,  standing  on 
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tiptoe  for  high  notes,  and  linking  the  end  of  one  word  to  the  beginning  of  the 
next.  He  pitches  the  tunes  haphazard,  and  nearly  always  has  them  too  high. 
But  in  his  own  judgment  he  is  a  light  of  the  musical  world,  and  he  resents, 
with  the  self-possession  of  a  veteran,  any  attempts  to  interfere  with  tradition. 
Happily  the  old  precentor  is  dying  out,  and  the  new  one  who  is  taking  his 
place  is  a  much  better  man.  The  Tonic  Sol-fa  method,  and  the  system  of 
certificates  and  correspondence  classes  connected  with  it,  has  encouraged  a  far 
deeper  study  of  the  nature  and  laws  of  music  than  was  possible  to  the  average 
student  before.  Precentors  now  understand  something  of  the  management 
and  training  of  the  voice,  of  the  sympathetic  adaptation  of  hymns  to  tunes, 
as  well  as  of  musical  art  and  notation.  Moreover,  though  they  retain  their 
name,  precentors  are  fast  subsiding  into  choir-masters  and  congregational 
instructors.  Instead  of  singing  the  air,  chiefly  as  a  solo,  they  train  a  choir  to 
lead  the  congregation,  and  the  congregation  itself  to  sing  in  harmony.  This 
is  far  better.  The  custom  of  choosing  a  precentor  by  popular  vote,  after 
hearing  several  candidates  for  the  office  sing  at  the  service  on  successive 
Sabbaths,  still  prevails,  but  it  is  defective,  because  it  takes  no  account  of  the 
power  to  train  a  choir  or  congregation.  The  plan  of  referring  the  choice  to  a 
Church  Committee  is  in  every  way  superior.  Sometimes  a  competent  judge 
is  called  in  to  examine  the  candidates,  and  to  present  a  "  short  leet  "  to 
the  Committee.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  choice  of  uneducated 
men  for  the  precentor's  desk  has  done  much  to  disgust  the  more  cultured 
congregations  of  the  towns  with  the  system,  and  has  disposed  them  to 
favour  organs.  The  future  of  Scottish  Psalmody  depends  very  much  on 
whether  the  precentors  continue  to  advance  in  musical  and  general  culture 
as  they  have  done.  The  salaries  paid  to  precentors  compare  by  no 
means  unfavourably  with  those  paid  to  organists  in  England.  The  smallest 
are  in  villages,  ranging  from  £8  to  £10.  In  the  towns  of  the  second 
rank  there  are  no  salaries  over  £40  or  £50.  In  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh 
there  are  a  few  posts  worth  £80.  Choirs,  which  are  now  so  common,  especially 
in  the  towns,  are  a  growth  of  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years.  There  was  at  first 
great  prejudice  against  them.  Gradually,  however,  the  precentor  left  his  box 
and  became  a  choirmaster.  The  full  work  of  a  precentor  now  consists  in 
superintending  the  singing  on  Sabbath  day,  training  the  choir,  and  holding 
elementary  music  classes  for  the  children  and  for  the  congregation  at  large. 
The  choir  is  often  dignified  by  the  name  the  "  Psalmody  Association,"  and 
studies  high  class  music  and  oratorios  as  well  as  the  service  music.  An 
admirable  plan  is  commonly  adopted  in  organizing  the  choir.  The  Psalmody 
Association,  made  up  of  qualified  singers,  holding  its  weekly  practice,  will 
perhaps  consist  of  fifty  or  sixty  members,  while  the  choir  which  sits  around 
the  precentor  will  number  less  than  twenty.  The  rest  of  the  members  are 
seated  among  the  congregation,  and  every  month — sometimes  every  Sunday 
— those  who  have  been  sitting  round  the  precentor  give  place  to  another 
section  of  their  fellow  members.  The  great  advantage  of  this  plan  is  obvious* 
The  scattered  members  of  the  choir  permeate  the  congregation  with  both 
tune  and  time.  The  acting  choir  gives  no  trouble,  for  it  is  no  longer  a 
clique  which  knows  itself  to  be  indispensable,  but  a  small  section  of  a  larger 
body. 

The  order  and  custom  of  public  service  in  the  Presbyterian  Churches  is 
gradually  changing.      The   Free    Church  preserves  the  old   customs  most 
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strictly.  Here  the  people  as  a  rule  sit  to  sing  and  stand  (the  men  at  least) 
to  pray,  though  the  habit  of  standing  to  sing  is  spreading  everywhere.  The 
Established  Church  is  more  free  in  its  plans  ;  anthems  are  sung  by  the  choir 
in  some  churches,  and  two  or  three  congregations — one  of  them  Dr.  A.  K. 
H.  Boyd's  at  St.  Andrews — have  introduced  prose  chanting. 

The  battle  of  the  hymns  has  been  fought  and  won  inch  by  inch.  The 
Reformed  Presbyterians,  who  date  from  the  Revolution  settlement  of  1688, 
use  to  this  day  nothing  but  Psalms ;  not  even  Paraphrases,  much  less  hymns. 
United  services  are  occasionally  held  by  the  various  evangelical  bodies  in  some 
Scottish  towns  in  which  Presbyterians  of  all  shades,  Episcopalians,  Baptists, 
Methodists,  Congregationalists,  &c,  unite.  On  these  occasions  the  presence 
of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Minister  has  to  be  purchased  by  the  omission 
of  all  but  Psalms  from  the  service.  The  Paraphrases  are  very  popular,  and 
are  very  generally  used.  They  carry  with  them  the  Bible  authority,  and  are 
not  mere  "  human  composures."  The  United  Presbyterians  are  the  most 
liberal  in  their  use  of  hymns,  and  have  led  the  way  in  their  adoption ;  but 
even  they  usually  begin  a  service  with  a  Psalm,  The  Free  Church  do  not 
at  present  generally  sing  hymns  in  the  service.  Even  Dr.  Horatius  Bonar, 
to  whom  the  Christian  Church  owes  so  many  beautiful  hymns,  never  joins  in 
a  hymn  in  his  own  Church  at  Edinburgh.  It  is  curious,  however,  to  notice 
how  commonly  Free  Church  ministers  close  their  sermons  by  repeating,  often 
entire,  a  hymn  bearing  on  the  subject  that  fills  their  minds.  They  read 
what  custom  forbids  them  to  sing;  for  a  good  hymn  irresistibly  attracts 
and  condenses  religious  thought.  Although  hymns  are  not  a  part  of  the  Free 
Church  service  proper,  it  is  a  common  custom  of  late  years  to  hold  a  sup- 
plementary service  at  which  Moody  and  Sankey's  hymns  are  used.  The 
custom  of  "  reading  the  line  "  has  entirely  disappeared.  The  minister  reads 
the  whole  portion  of  the  psalm  or  the  hymn  straight  through,  and  then 
repeats  the  first  sentence,  after  which  the  people  sing.  Even  the  custom 
of  reading  the  hymn  through  is  being  dropped.  The  old  habit  of  allowing 
the  precentor  or  choir  to  sing  the  first  line  alone  is  still  preserved  in  many 
places,  though  the  tune  is  generally  given  out.  So  strongly  does  tradition 
dominate  over  us  all. 

The  three  leading  churches  have  all  taken  organised  action  to  improve  the 
status  of  precentors,  and  to  encourage  congregational  song.  They  all  have 
psalmody  committees  which  make  annual  reports  of  progress ;  these  papers 
contain  much  valuable  information  on  the  state  of  psalmody,  its  hindrances 
and  its  successes.  Certificates  are  granted  to  precentors  upon  a  practical 
examination  which  tests  them  not  only  in  theoretical  knowledge,  but  in  sight- 
singing,  power  to  detect  wrong  notes,  use  of  the  voice,  and  ability  to  train  a 
choir.  The  Established  Church  goes  further,  and  has  three  travelling  in- 
spectors who  go  from  church  to  church,  judge  the  results  of  a  precentor's 
work,  and  award  him  a  grant  in  augumentation  of  his  salary  if  it  is  satisfactory. 
The  annual  reports  of  these  inspectors  are  full  of  interest.  The  Free  Church 
has  an  organising  secretary  to  its  Psalmody  Committee,  who  stirs  up  interest 
by  lectures  and  addresses  among  the  congregations.  The  U.  P.  Church  has 
done  something  in  the  way  of  sending  out  travelling  teachers  to  revive  the 
psalmody  of  a  district.  It  has  also  held  elementary  and  advanced  classes  in 
Glasgow  for  training  precentors. 
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Each,  of  the  three  Churches  has  issued  authorised  music  books,  containing 
both  words  and  tunes.  We  have  already  noticed  the  "  Scottish  Psalmody  "  of 
1852,  of  which  a  revised  edition  was  publisded  in  1873.  The  Established 
Church  issued  the  first  edition  of  its  Tune  Book  in  1868,  Mr.  Walter 
Hately  and  Mr.  T.  K.  Longbottom  being  the  editors.  The  completed 
edition  of  the  Psalter  and  Hymnal  was  issued  in  1872,  under  the 
editorship  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Monk.  The  U.P.  Church  engaged  Mr.  Henry 
Smart  as  musical  reviser  of  their  new  service  books,  issued  in  1878.  The 
Psalters  of  all  the  Churches  have  tunes  and  words  in  the  same  cover,  but 
the  pages  of  the  words  are  cut  apart  from  those  of  the  tunes,  so  that  any 
tune  ca,n  be  brought  to  open  with  any  hymn.  The  tunes  are  arranged 
metrically ;  the  U.P.  Psalter  further  classifies  them  according  to  their 
character,  beginning  with  subdued  and  passing  on  to  bold  and  jubilant.  The 
Hymnal  gives  the  words  and  music  on  the  same  opening,  after  the  plan  of 
"  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern."  There  are  advantages  as  well  as  dis- 
advantages in  this  uniformity.  A  good  deal  of  discontent  is  caused  by  the 
alteration  of  time-worn  harmonies  to  old  tunes  in  the  several  books,  and 
the  proverbial  disagreement  of  musical  people  is  fully  sustained.  The 
Presbyterian  Church  in  England  has  also  similar  publications. 

The  English  worshipper  is  struck  by  the  impressive  silence  which  pre- 
cedes the  commencement  of  worship  in  a  Presbyterian  Church.  Whether  it 
be  from  a  sense  of  contrast  or  what,  the  stillness  seems  to  speak  more 
eloquently  to  the  heart  than  the  strains  of  an  organ.  In  all  Churches  but  the 
Free  Church,  organs  are  rapidly  spreading,  but  where  they  are  adopted, 
voluntaries  are  seldom  played  either  before  or  after  worship.  An  organist  in 
Scotland  is  at  present  a  rara  avis,  and  commands  a  good  salary.  That  organs 
will  in  a  few  years  be  universal  in  Scotland  is  evident  to  any  who  notice  the 
Anglican  spirit  which  is  infecting  the  Presbyterian  service.  "  Hymns  Ancient 
and  Modern,"  and  other  English  collections,  are  to  be  found  in  the  houses  of 
all  educated  persons,  and  since  the  visit  of  Mr.  Sankey,  harmoniums  and 
American  organs  have  become  very  common.  It  is  the  undoubted  tendency 
of  organs  to  call  off  interest  and  responsibility  from  congregational  singing, 
and  Presbyterians  will  have  to  guard  very  carefully  against  the  evils  that 
English  Psalmody  has  suffered  from  the  injudicious  use  of  this  grand 
instrument. 

Presbyterian  psalmody  may  be  said  to  have  been  subject  to  three  in- 
fluences ;  the  first  Genevan,  felt  at  the  publication  of  John  Knox's  Psalter  in 
1564,  the  second  Methodistical,  felt  (only  as  regards  tunes)  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century  and  later,  and  the  last  Anglican,  felt  within  the  ten  or  fifteen 
years  just  passed.  From  all  these  influences  it  has  benefitted.  It  is,  in 
fine,  rapidly  becoming  a  very  different  thing  to  what  English  people  generally 
suppose  it  to  be.  In  Churches  where  the  movement  of  the  last  twenty-five 
years  has  borne  its  full  fruit,  we  hear  in  place  of  the  nasal  voice  of  a  precentor 
singing  a  long-drawn  Psalm,  the  sweet  and  pure  chording  of  unaccompanied 
voices,  a  speed  which  is  devotional  without  being  wearisome,  and  a  very  fair 
attempt  at  congregational  part-singing.  The  Tonic  Sol-fa  movement  has 
taught  the  people  to  sing,  and  the  results  are  far  more  artistic,  as  well  as  far 
more  spiritual,  than  those  of  the  old  regime. 
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The  enormous  multiplication  of  organs  during  the  last  thirty  years  has 
caused  a  demand  for  organists  far  greater  than  the  possible  supply.  Men  still  living 
can  remember  the  time  when  organs  were  very  seldom  found  outside  the  Church 
of  England.  The  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Baptists  rarely  had  them,  and 
by  the  Presbyterians  they  were  stoutly  opposed.  But  since  these  bodies  began 
to  introduce  organs,  the  adoption  of  them  has  been  steady  and  unchecked' 
Even  the  Presbyterians  are  giving  way,  and  if  we  read  the  future  by  the  past, 
we  can  hardly  doubt  that  in  a  few  years  unaccompanied  singing  will  very 
seldom  be  heard. 

It  is  far  easier  to  make  an  organ  than  an  organist.  The  instrument  is 
ready  in  a  few  months ;  the  player  is  the  slow  result  of  years.  The  organ, 
moreover,  is  an  instrument  which  allows  boundless  scope  for  indiscretion ;  its 
very  capabilities  are  its  weakness  in  the  hands  of  an  injudicious  or  ignorant 
player.  Those  organists  are  fortunate  who  have  sat  for  a  year  or  two  by  the 
side  of  a  wise  and  masterful  player,  and  formed  their  taste  upon  his  model* 
But  unfortunately  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  rank  and  file  of  our  organists 
have  been  trained.  This  is  their  misfortune,  and  not  their  fault.  They  begin 
in  youth  to  play  in  public,  and  thenceforward  they  have  only  the  rarest  chances 
of  hearing  the  work  of  men  better  than  themselves.  An  organist  listens  to  a 
service  as  seldom  as  a  preacher  to  a  sermon.  The  consequence  is  that  the  path 
of  improvement  is  difficult.  Players  of  natural  taste  and  enthusiasm,  pene- 
trated with  the  higher  purpose  of  their  art,  work  their  way  to  excellence,  but 
the  majority  remain  at  a  dead  level  of  incompetence — early  faults  are  stereo- 
typed, and  the  service  is  played  with  lifeless  monotony. 

It  is  interesting  to  remind  ourselves  how  recent  is  the  general  erection  of 
organs  in  churches.  Drs.  Arnold  and  Callcott,  in  the  preface  to  their  edition  of 
the  Psalms,  dated  1791,  speak  of  "country  parochial  choirs  .  .  .  where 
generally  no  other  bass  than  a  violoncello  or  a  bassoon  is  used."  Up  to  quite 
recent   times   also,  the    dearth  of  players  was   met  by  the  use  of   ''barrel- 
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organs"  and  "dumb  organists"  in  churches.  It  is  only  thirty  years  since 
church  barrel-organs  began  to  go  out  of  use.  At  that  time  there  would  have 
been  found  in  the  Church  of  England,  all  the  country  over,  a  considerable 
majority  of  barrel-organs  over  those  played  by  the  hands  and  feet.  A  barrel 
generally  held  eight  tunes  ;  four  barrels  were  the  utmost  that  were  made.  The 
duties  of  the  "  organist  "  under  those  circumstances  were  manifestly  simple — 
they  were  confined  to  turning  the  handle.  A  "  dumb  organist"  was  a  barrel 
placed  outside  the  organ  case,  above  the  key-board.  The  barrel  was  covered 
with  frets,  which  pressed  down  the  black  and  white  keys  as  the  barrel  went 
round,  and  thus  played  a  tune.  This  contrivance  was  generally  removable,  so 
that  the  fingers  of  a  living  player  could  take  its  place.  Organs  fitted  up  in  this 
way  may  still  be  seen  in  country  churches.  The  multiplication  of  pianoforte 
players  has  made  this  expedient  no  longer  necessary.  In  the  most  remote 
places  there  is  generally  some  one  to  be  found  who  can  play — after  a  fashion  at 
least.  Whether  the  change  has  always  been  for  the  better  may  however  be 
doubted.  Barrel-organs  did  not  play  wrong  notes  ;  they  kept  to  tunes  which 
the  congregation  knew ;  and  when  they  played  the  tune  over  it  was  always 
possible  to  recognize  it. 

The  only  barrel-organ  I  have  met  with  in  actual  use  at  the  present  time 
(1880),  is  one  at  the  old  Parish  Church  of  East  Ham,  Essex,  not  more  than  six 
miles  from  the  General  Post  Office.  The  maker  is  J.  C.  Bishop ;  the  instru- 
ment has  a  good  tone ;  it  stands  14  feet  high  in  its  case ;  and  its  stops  are 
Open  Diapason,  Dulciana,  Stopped  Diapason,  Principal,  12th,  and  15th,  which 
can  be  drawn  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  performer.  There  are  four 
barrels,  with  the  following  repertoire  : — 

1st  Barrel,  2nd  Barrel.  3rd  Barrel.  4th  Barrel. 

Devizes,  CM.  Luther's  Hy.,  L.M.  Sanctissima,  L.M.  Suffield,  L.M. 

Easter  Hymn,  P.M.  Hanover,  P.M.  Zion,  L.M.  Eaton,  L.M. 

Portugese  Hymn,    Morning  Hy.,  L.M.  Ephesus,  L.M.  Surrey,  L.M. 

L.M.  Evening  Hy.,  L.M.  Warminster,  L.M.  Pleyel's  D.C.M. 

Gainsboro',  CM.       Wareham,  L.M.        University,  CM.  Stockport,  L.M. 

Manchester,  CM.     Bedford,  CM.  Abingdon,  CM.  Sheldon,  CM. 

St.  Stephen's,  CM.  London  New,  CM.  Harlow,  CM.  Irish,  CM. 

Old  100th,  L.M.        Battishill's   Chant,  Doncaster,  D.C.M.  Abridge,  CM. 
Shirland,  S.M.              (Te  Deum)             St.  Matthew, D.CM.Bellefield,  CM. 
St.  Botolph's,  CM.  St.  Mary,  CM.         Mornington's  Chant  Gloria  Tibi. 

Martin's    Lane,        St.  Bride's  S.M.  (Nunc  Dimittis)  I  will  arise. 

P.M.  Jones's  Chant  (Ju-  Crotch's  Chant 

Wiltshire,  CM.  bilate)  (Magnificat) 

I  recently  persuaded  the  old  man  who  has  turned  the  organ  for  forty  years 
to  give  me  a  recital.  It  was  of  no  use,  he  assured  me,  for  any  one  to  play  that 
organ  who  had  no  ear  for  music.  He  explained  how  at  the  reciting  notes  of 
the  chants  he  had  to  pause  in  his  turning  ;  how  he  gave  a  rallentando  at  the  end 
of  the  hymn;  and  how  he  piled  on  the  stops  at  the  successive  lines  of  a 
repeating  tune.  The  barrels  are  solid  cylinders,  about  ten  inches  in  diameter, 
and  five  feet  long.     Those  not  in  use  stand  in  a  box  by  the  organ.     The  player 
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takes  his  place  at  the  rear  of  the  organ,  blows  the  bellows  with  his  left  foot^ 
and  turns  the  handle  with  his  right  hand.  The  tunes  move  at  a  stately  pace, 
M.  60  on  an  average.  A  short  pause  between  each  line,  and  a  longer  one 
between  each  verse,  is  provided  by  the  mechanism.  The  pedal  note  sounds 
first,  and  the  tune  proceeds  without  "  gathering  notes,"  but  with  a  good  many 
turns  and  suspended  fourths  in  the  cadences.  The  organ  in  question  was  built 
for  St.  John's  Church,  Stratford,  but  was  turned  out  of  that  church  nearly 
forty  years  ago,  when  it  was  taken  to  East  Ham.  It  is  about  forty-three  years 
old,  and  must  have  been  one  of  the  best  of  its  class.  Listening  to  its  quaint 
tunes,  one  sees  most  vividly  the  old  psalmody,  and  realizes  its  strength  and  its 
weakness.  Alas  for  the  old  customs  !  a  subscription  is  already  being  started  to 
convert  the  instrument  into  an  ordinary  key-board  organ. 

The  organ  is  often  spoken  of  as  "the  king  of  instruments,"  "the  church 
orchestra,"  &c.  Its  undoubtedly  fine  qualities  are  praised  to  such  an  extent 
that  its  defects  are  forgotten.  It  is,  however,  highly  important  that  we  should 
impartially  weigh  its  strong  and  weak  points.  Its  most  serious  defect  for  the 
purposes  of  congregational  music,  is  want  of  accent.  It  cannot  give  more  stress 
to  one  note  than  to  another,  and  the  very  name  in  music  for  a  tone  which  is 
equally  loud  during  its  whole  length  is  "  organ  tone."  Singing  led  by  an  organ- 
always  becomes  monotonous  and  heavy,  and  loses  its  accent.  The  cres.  and 
dim.  of  the  swell  organ  must  not  for  a  moment  be  confused  with  what  is  here 
meant  by  accent.  The  swell  alters  the  expression  of  tones  after  they  have 
begun  to  sound  ;  accent  is  a  way  of  attacking  them.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
organ  corresponding  to  the  "  bite"  of  a  double-bass  player,  which  gives  such  a 
swing  and  solidity  to  orchestral  music. 

The  following  passage  from  the  "  Kompositions-Lehrer "  of  Marx,  the 
German  theorist,  is  to  some  extent  fanciful,  but  is  on  the  whole  very  true  : — 

' '  The  want  of  elasticity  in  organ  tone  is  most  noticeable  in  this,  that  con- 
secutive sounds  are  not  only  not  merged  and  blended  as  is  the  case  with  stringed 
and  wind  instruments  and  the  singing  voice,  but  that  they  admit  no  crescendo,  or 
decrescendo,  no  change  from  forte  to  piano,  except  through  what  can  be  obtained 
from  various  registering  of  the  whole.  Every  sound  of  the  organ,  the  softest  as 
well  as  the  strongest,  is  hard  and  unchangeable  like  a  column,  and  is  in  spite  of 
its  natural  strength  and  sweetness,  lifeless.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  all  living 
things  are  for  ever  changing,  transforming,  waxing  and  waning,  consolidating, 
inflecting,  and  even  testify  to  their  vitality  by  sinking  and  rising  again,  thus 
claiming  our  immediate  sympathy  as  the  echoes  of  the  pulsation  of  our  own 
mind.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  the  organ  is  unsympathetic  and  foreign  to  our 
innermost  life,  of  which,  as  of  all  other  life,  the  chief  characteristic  is  motion 
and  change.  In  every  voice,  in  eveiy  combination  of  voices,  the  organ  gives  us 
the  same  unchanged  expression,  and  every  individual  sound  from  first  to  last  is 
unvarying  and  rigid,  however  soft  and  sweet  its  material  may  be.  This  is  the 
unsympathetic  and  non-human  because  unliving  aspect  of  this  instrument,  so 
admirable  in  other  respects." 

The  real  value  of  the  organ,  when  properly  used,  is  that  it  floods  the 
building  with  sound,  so  that  timid  worshippers  are  encouraged  to  sing.  They 
are  encouraged  because  they  do  not  hear  their  own  voices,  and  because  it  is 
easier  to  sing  when  the  way  is  smoothed  by  instrumental  accompaniment.  The 
musical  effect,  also,  is  improved  by  the  organ  ;  harsh  and  loud  voices  are 
levelled  ;  the  interstices  as  it  were  are  filled  up,  and  the  congregational  voice  is 
rounded  into  harmonious  unity. 
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The  work  of  the  modern  organist  divides  itself  into  two  parts — playing 
voluntaries,  and  accompanying  the  voices  of  the  choir  and  congregation.  As 
regards  the  voluntaries,  the  vulgar  notion  is  that  the  opening  one  should  be  as 
soft,  and  the  closing  one  as  loud,  as  possible.  Some  organists  have  such  an 
unvarying  habit  of  making  a  deafening  noise  as  the  congregation  retire  that  it 
is  necessary  to  make  for  the  door  with  all  speed  after  the  benediction,  lest  one 
should  get  caught  in  the  storm.  Such  a  habit  is  in  the  worst  taste.  The  only 
possible  excuse  for  the  voluntaries  is  that  they  assist  the  service.  That  music 
without  words  may  minister  to  the  religious  feeling  is  a  fact  to  which  the 
experience  of  most  people  bears  witness.  The  organist  should  rise  to  the 
spiritual  importance  of  his  duty,  and  seek  to  make  his  voluntaries  harmonize 
with  the  spirit  of  the  worshippers.  It  is  quite  true  that  as  a  general  rule  that 
spirit  will  be  more  jubilant  at  the  close  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  service, 
but  one  often  finds  the  solemn  and  subdued  tone  of  a  sermon  dissipated  by  a 
flippant  and  incongruous  concluding  voluntary.  No  doubt  the  majority  of 
organists  choose  their  pieces  beforehand  without  reference  to  the  sermon,  but  it 
is  highly  desirable  that  all  should  have  two  or  three  pieces  in  different  styles 
ready  for  use. 

In  the  opening  voluntary  it  is  a  good  deal  the  custom  for  the  organist  to 
extemporise,  and  when  this  can  be  well  done  it  is  perhaps  best.  The  voluntary 
has  to  cease  with  the  entry  of  the  minister,  and  to  a  player  who  appreciates 
form  and  design,  it  is  distressing  on  the  one  hand  to  stop  before  the  end  of  a 
piece,  or  on  the  other  hand,  to  have  to  tack  on  a  postscript  to  some  one  else's 
conclusion,  in  order  to  fill  up  time.  Extemporising  is,  however,  a  most  difficult 
art,  and  one  hardly  dares  to  recommend  ordinary  players  to  attempt  it  in 
public.  The  extemporising  that  is  commonly  heard  is  of  a  most  melancholy 
kind.  Timeless  and  halting,  the  music  waits  for  the  ideas  of  the  player,  who 
when  he  can  think  of  no  more  chords,  draws  a  solo  stop,  and  holds  on  a  single 
note  while  he  attempts  to  move  the  harmony  underneath.  A  string  of 
cadences,  long  drawn  out,  take  the  place  of  connected  thought.  The  whole  is 
diversified  with  endless  "  swell  pumping  ;  "  and  a  convenient  way  of  resolving 
a  discord  that  defies  the  player's  theory  is  to  shut  the  swell  and  let  some 
concord  emerge  from  the  silence.  It  is  only  the  most  fluent  extemporisers  who 
are  able  to  keep  up  a  metronomic  speed,  to  give  a  distinct  form  and  move- 
ment to  their  thoughts,  or  to  impart  cohesion  to  their  ideas  by  thematic 
treatment.  We  cannot,  therefore,  venture  to  recommend  organists  to  extem- 
porise unless  they  feel  that  they  have  a  talent,  natural  or  acquired,  for  the  art. 
The  majority  will  do  well  to  be  satisfied  with  the  well-considered  thoughts  of 
other  musicians,  and  the  awkwardness  of  expansion  and  contraction  must  be 
got  over  as  well  as  may  be. 

The  organist  who  has  a  repertoire  of  pieces  may  often  minister  to  the 
service  by  the  happy  choice  of  a  voluntary  that  chimes  in  with  the  occasion : 
the  Dead  March  on  the  occasion  of  some  sudden  national  calamity  ;  ''In  native 
worth  "  before  a  wedding  ;  "  How  lovely  are  the  messengers  !  "  before  the  first 
service  conducted  by  a  new  minister  in  his  church.  Pieces  like  these  catch  the 
passing  mood  of  the  congregation,  and  deepen  the  impression.  On  the  other 
hand,  Ebdon's  Nunc  Dimittis,  which  I  once  heard  as  a  concluding  voluntary, 
"Lord,  now  lettest  Thou  Thy  servant  depart  in  peace,"  as  the  people  were 
going  out,  was  rather  mock-heroic.     It  was  amiost  as  ill  placed  as  the  anthem, 
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"  Blest  are  the  departed,"  whicli  is  said  to  have  been  sung  on  one  occasion  at 
York  Minster  in  a  special  service  for  the  cattle  plague. 

Interludes  between  lines  and  verses  are  now  generally  given  up.  The 
interlude  between  every  Jine  is  not  heard  out  of  Lutheran  churches,  but  in 
England  the  interlude  before  the  last  verse  has  not  wholly  gone  out  of  fashion. 
Regarding  the  hymn  as  carrying  the  sacred  thoughts  and  aspirations  of  the 
congregation,  it  is  a  most  disturbing  thing  to  interpose  a  break  just  at  the  place 
where  the  feeling  of  the  poet  generally  reaches  its  most  intense  point.  Some 
hymns  there  are  where  a  pause  between  certain  verses  might  profitably  be 
introduced,  but  this  custom  disregards  the  words,  and  parts  with  a  ruthless 
hand  the  sense  of  the  poet.  Besides  this,  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  play  an 
interlude  in  sympathy  with  both  the  tune  and  hymn.  As  with  other  efforts  at 
■extemporising,  the  organist  will  less  easily  satisfy  himself  in  this  as  his 
musical  feeling  ripens.  It  would  be  a  difficult  task  for  the  minister  to  stand 
up  before  the  last  verse,  and  in  a  couple  of  sentences  to  catch  and  sustain 
the  emotion  of  the  congregation ;  and  to  a  conscientious  organist,  alive  to  the 
higher  aspect  of  his  work,  it  is  hardly  less  difficult  to  produce  an  appropriate 
interlude. 

But  though  interludes  are  indefensible,  postludes  might  more  generally  be 
introduced,  especially  after  the  hymn  before  the  sermon.  At  the  close  of  every 
hymn  a  few  chords  may  add  to  the  triumph  or  the  subdued  pathos  of  the  words  • 
but  the  hymn  before  the  sermon  may  be  followed  by  a  longer  postlude  while  the 
bustle  of  the  congregation  is  subsiding.  I  have  a  friend,  a  painstaking  organist, 
who  has  composed  a  series  of  postludes  to  the  tunes  commonly  used  in  his 
church.  They  are  all  thematic,  and  treat  a  part  of  the  melody  with  new 
harmony  or  rhythm,  or  take  up  a  few  notes  of  it,  and  imitate  by  sequence  and 
modulation.  His  manuscript  book  of  postludes  lies  before  him,  and  he  opens  it 
at  the  tune  he  is  about  to  play.  The  postludes  are  short,  seldom  more  than 
eight  measures,  and  their  effect  is  very  pleasing. 

A  hint  may  be  given  to  organists  who  play  preludes  and  interludes.  There 
is  no  need  to  come  to  a  tonic  cadence  at  the  close,  and  the  interest  is  thrown 
forward  by  ending  on  the  dominant  or  dominant  seventh,  or  on  the  dominant  of 
the  relative  minor.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  device  is  not  more  commonly 
used. 

In  playing  to  voices,  whether  of  the  choir  or  congregation,  the  function  of 
the  organ  becomes  subordinate  and  complementary.  The  artistic  as  well  as  the 
devotional  interest  centres  in  the  voices  and  the  words  they  are  singing.  The 
place  of  the  organ  is  to  encourage  and  support,  to  help  the  intonation  of  the 
singers,  and  to  aid  in  the  musical  expression  of  the  words.  In  vocal  music 
every  one  feels  the  importance  of  the  words  being  heard.  When  these  are 
inaudible,  the  music  sinks  into  a  mumble,  and  loses  its  elocutional  force  and 
meaning.  The  tendency  of  organ  tone  is  to  obscure  the  words.  It  is  inarticu- 
late— does  not  shape  itself  into  vowels  or  consonants.  The  louder  it  becomes, 
the  less  able  are  we  to  distinguish  the  words,  for  the  tone  rises  like  a  mist  upon  a 
landscape,  and  blots  out  everything.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  devotionally, 
artistically,  and  musically,  a  loud,  overbearing  accompaniment  is  wrong. 

It  may  be  thought  unnecessary  that  I  should  further  insist  upon  the 
subordination  of  the  organ  when  it  unites  with  voices.  But  the  prevailing 
habit  of  loud  playing  makes  it  necessary  to  reiterate  what  has  already  been 
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said.     M.  Gevaert,  the  Principal  of  the  Brussels  Conservatoire,  a  musician  who 
has  an  European  reputation,  says,  in  his  "  Traite  General  d' Instrumentation  "  : 

"  In  the  association  of  voices  and  instruments,  the  voice  forms  the  principal 
element,  the  instrument  the  subordinate  one.  By  the  addition  of  words  to 
musical  sounds,  the  voice  addresses  itself  not  merely  to  the  feelings,  but  to  the 
intelligence.  This  rare  privilege  gives  it  the  preeminence  over  every  other 
musical  instrument.  In  the  midst  of  the  largest  orchestra  let  one  voice  make 
itself  heard,  and  immediately  it  attracts  general  attention,  the  instruments 
are  relegated  to  a  secondary  place,  and  the  whole  takes  the  name  of  vocal 
music.  .  .  .  Naturally  a  chorus  requires  a  fuller  accompaniment  than  a 
solo ;  a  strong  and  deep- toned  man's  voice  will  battle  more  easily  with  the  noise 
of  the  orchestra  than  a  weak  and  delicate  soprano.  ...  If  the  principal 
interest  be  concentrated  at  the  moment  on  the  poetry,  a  too  heavy  accompani- 
ment will  have  the  inevitable  effect  of  weakening  the  energy  of  the  declamation, 
and  of  rendering  the  words  unintelligible.  The  dramatic  effect  sometimes 
necessitates  the  voice  being  altogether  without  accompaniment.  A  third  con- 
sideration of  great  importance,  above  all  in  a  fully  developed  work,  is  the  want 
of  variety  and  repose  for  the  ear.  Now  this  condition  can  only  be  fulfilled  by 
cleverly  graduating  the  strength  of  the  accompaniment  in  the  various  parts  of 
the  work.  ...  As  we  have  already  said,  the  orchestral  accompaniment  may  be 
more  developed  as  the  vocal  mass  is  increased,  although  voices  have  no  absolute 
need  of  the  aid  of  instruments,  as  is  proved  by  the  almost  certain  good  effect  of 
unaccompanied  choruses." 

These  remarks  were  of  course  not  written  with  an  especial  reference  to 
psalmody,  but  they  gather  into  a  few  words  the  general  principles  of  accom- 
paniment, and  the  spirit  which  shoul£  animate  it. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  already  quoted  work  on  Composition  by 
Marx,  the  German  theorist,  are  also  to  the  point : — 

'  ■  We  have  already  seen  that  singing  is  the  most  individual  and  genuine 
music,  that  it  is  in  fact  the  music  of  humanity.  Not  only  does  its  essence 
spring  from  the  mind  of  man — this  is  the  case  with  every  artistic  creation — but 
man  himself  is  the  instrument  of  its  expression.  Body  and  spirit,  thought  and 
medium  are  one.  Instruments  may  have  many  advantages  over  singing — one 
may  have  greater  compass,  the  other  stronger  sound,  the  third  may  be  more 
mobile,  &c. — but  singing  will  ever  have  the  supreme  merit  of  being  the  supreme 
utterance  of  man.  In  it  we  feel  the  breath  of  life,  the  vibration  of  the  nerves ; 
it  touches  in  every  one  a  sympathetic  chord.  To  this  must  be  added  the 
important  fact  that  singing  is  wedded  to  language,  the  most  distinctive  organ  of 
the  human  mind, — that  in  singing  there  meet  the  two  fundamental  forms  of 
mental  activity,  here  merged  into  one.  Hence  the  following  rule  is  fully 
justified:  In  the  union  of  song  and  instrument  or  orchestra,  the  voice  rules  and 
determines,  the  instrument  follows  and  is  subordinate." 

Having  quoted  French  and  German  writers  on  this  point  we  will  now  quote 
an  Englishman,  Mr.  Ebenezer  Prout,  who  has  a  chapter  in  his  "Instrumen- 
tation "  on  accompaniments.  His  remarks  refer  to  the  orchestra,  but  we  will 
substitute  the  word  "organ"  in  brackets  wherever  "orchestra"  occurs.  The 
principle  is  in  both  cases  the  same  : — 

"  In  the  branch  of  our  subject  on  which  we  are  now  entering  we  shall  have 
to  consider  the  [organ]  in  a  new  light.  Hitherto  we  have  regarded  it  as  the 
principal  if  not  the  sole  factor  in  music  ;  but  when  combined  with  the  human 
voice  it  sinks  for  the  most  part  into  a  subordinate  position.  In  the  present 
chapter  we  shall  speak  of  the  treatment  of  the  [organ]  when  used  for  the 
purposes  of  accompaniment.  The  first  and  most  important  principle  to  be  laid 
down  is  that  when  the  voice  and  the  [organ]  are  combined  the  former  is  of 
primary,  the  latter  of  secondary  importance.  To  this  rule  there  are  doubtless 
numerous  exceptions,  some  of  which  will  be  presently  referred  to ;  but  it  will 
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nevertheless  be  probably  well  within  the  mark  to  say  that  of  every  twenty  bars 
of  vocal  music  with  [organ]  in  the  works  of  the  great  masters,  the  voice  will  be 
found  in  at  least  nineteen  to  have  the  jjrominence.  The  mistake  most  often 
made  by  beginners  is  to  score  [accompany]  vocal  music  far  too  heavily.  An 
accompaniment  which  is  so  strong  as  to  overpower  the  voice,  or  which,  even  if 
does  not  overpower  it,  distracts  too  much  the  attention  of  the  hearer,  is  in  a 
large  majority  of  instances  an  artistic  mistake." 

The  excejitions  to  which  Mr.  Prout  refers  occur  chiefly  in  descriptive  music, 
when  the  instruments  are  engaged  in  realistic  painting  of  a  storm,  the  steps  of 
a  giant,  &c.  Such  exceptions  may  occur  in  the  accompaniments  of  hymn-tunes 
or  chants,  but  they  will  be  rare. 

The  registering  of  an  organ  in  accompanying  a  congregation  must  always 
depend  upon  the  size  and  quality  of  the  instrument  and  its  stops,  and  of  the 
building  it  is  in.  No  general  directions  can  be  of  use.  It  is,  however,  most 
important  that  every  organist  should  take  an  opportunity  of  hearing  himself  as 
others  hear  him.  Very  few  do  this,  and  very  few  have  any  idea  how  their 
playing  sounds  in  the  body  of  the  church,  for  an  organist  cannot  judge  of  the 
effect  of  his  own  instrument  while  he  is  playing.  The  best  way  of  proving 
one's  playing  is  to  get  a  competent  friend  to  play  a  service,  write  down  the 
stops  he  is  to  use  in  the  several  verses  of  one  or  two  of  the  hymns,  and  station 
one's  self  in  the  middle  of  the  church.  Those  who  have  no  friend  on  whom 
they  can  rely  for  a  service,  may  generally  find  some  one  who  can  play  a  tune 
over  with  various  combinations  while  the  building  is  empty,  and  a  good  deal 
may  be  learned  from  this. 

When  wo  plead  for  soft  accompaniments,  and  complain  of  the  organ 
extinguishing  the  voices,  we  are  met  by  practical  difficulties.  "  If  I  soften 
down  the  tone,"  an  organist  says,  "the  congregation  always  get  slow,  and 
through  getting  slow  they  get  flat.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  recover  the  time 
or  the  pitch,  and  the  singing  becomes  heavy  and  wearisome.  I  am  obliged  to 
play  loud  to  keep  them  going."  This  is  true,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  mis- 
leading. It  is  of  no  use  for  an  organist  who  has  been  accustomed  to  play 
loudly  because  his  people  will  not  sing,  to  expect  that  the  singing  will  improve 
simply  because  he  subdues  his  instrument.  Active  measures  must  be  taken  to 
make  singers  in  every  part  of  the  church,  and  to  drill  them  in  time  and  tune,  so 
that  what  is  withdrawn  in  pipe-tone  may  be  given  back  in  vocal-tone. 

When  the  singing  is  chiefly  done  by  a  choir,  it  is  easy  to  play  a  real 
accompaniment.  A  choir  is,  or  ought  to  be,  independent  of  the  organ,  not 
easily  put  out  or  surprised.  In  such  a  case  the  congregation  are  not  taken  into 
account,  the  musical  whimpering  in  which  they  indulge  exerting  no  influence 
on  the  style  or  speed  of  the  music.  But  when  a  vast  congregation  takes  the 
singing  into  its  own  hands  the  case  is  altered.  A  choir  moves  with  the  precision 
of  a  regiment,  a  congregation  with  the  straggling  waywardness  of  a  crowd. 
The  organ  in  this  case  must  necessarily  exert  itself  to  secure  steadiness  of  time 
and  pitch.     In  what  way  should  it  do  so  ? 

The  two  most  prominent  faults  of  congregational  singing  are  dragging  and 
flattening ;  but  I  believe  that  both  are  encouraged  by  careless  organ-playing. 
The  via  inertia  of  a  large  congregation  is  certainly  great.  Some  people 
habitually  let  their  voices  drag  behind  the  others.  But  the  organist  has  an 
opportunity  in  the  playing  over  to  infect  even  the  sluggish  spirit  of  a  con- 
gregation with  precision  and  rhythm.    Let  him  study  the  rhythmical  form  of  the 
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various  metres,  and  see  where  pauses  between  the  lines  are  proper  and  where 
they  are  improper,  and  let  him  play  over  the  tune  in  strict  time.  The  rank  and 
file  of  organists  are  wretched  timists.  It  is  very  rarely  that  one  hears  a  tune 
played  over  in  anything  that  can  be  called  time.  Sometimes  nearly  every  note 
has  a  different  length.  Organists  who  doubt  this  statement  should  take  a 
clockwork  metronome  to  the  instrument,  and  let  it  tick  beside  them  as  they  play 
over  a  tune.  It  will  cause  some  revelations.  The  fact  is,  that  the  sustained 
tones  of  the  organ  are  rather  an  inducement  to  laggard  players,  and  it  is  only 
those  who  are  also  pianists  who  retain  their  feeling  for  rhythm  at  the  organ- 
stool.  Organists  who  wish  to  reform  themselves  in  this  matter,  whether  in 
their  voluntaries  or  accompaniments,  should  practise  with  the  metronome,  and 
in  performance  should  count  the  pulses  of  the  music  to  themselves.  The  effect 
of  an  exactly  timed  playing- over  upon  the  congregation  is  magical.  It  affords 
them  a  pattern,  and  they  catch  at  once  the  march  and  flow  of  the  music.  In 
cases  where  the  congregation  is  incorrigible,  staccato  playing  is  the  only 
remedy,  but  it  is  a  very  ugly  one.  I  have  heard  organists  who  habitually  play 
staccato ;  anything  more  distressing,  or  more  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the 
instrument,  cannot  be  imagined.  It  should  be  remembered  also  that  there  are 
various  degrees  of  staccato.  The  first  is  to  raise  the  right  Iiand,  keeping  the 
left  hand  and  foot  down ;  the  second,  to  raise  both  hands  with  the  foot  still 
down ;  the  third,  to  raise  hands  and  foot.  The  last  should  very  seldom  be  used ; 
for  all  ordinary  cases  the  second  is  sufficient. 

"Whatever  speed  an  organist  determines  to  adopt  for  a  tune,  let  him  begin 
with  it  and  adhere  to  it.  We  often  hear  the  organ  and  choir  start  a  hymn  at  a 
quick  pace,  but  give  way  entirely  to  the  congregation  at  about  the  second  line. 
It  is  here  that  the  tug  of  war  comes.  If  the  speed  can  be  kept  up  to  the  end  of 
the  verse  there  will  be  no  difficulty  afterwards. 

Flattening,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  is  largely  caused  by  dragging. 
The  other  causes  of  flattening  are  various.  It  arises  from  the  physical  laziness 
of  the  singers,  from  defective  ears,  and  very  often  from  contralto  voices  singing 
soprano,  or  tenors  using  their  lower  register  on  the  high  notes.  Untrained 
boys'  voices,  which  are  harsh,  and  sing  above  C  or  D  with  effort,  are  also 
fruitful  causes  of  flattening.  In  a  half-empty  church,  on  a  dull,  damp  morning, 
a  congregation  is  more  prone  to  flatten  than  when  the  building  is  full  and  the 
air  bright  and  warm.  The  cause  of  this  is  entirely  physical.  The  people  want 
the  stimulus  of  numbers ;  they  are  relaxed  and  depressed  by  the  weather. 
Excitement  and  bodily  comfort  give  them  a  vigour  which  passes  into  their 
voices,  and  keeps  their  vocal  organs  tense  and  strong.  In  one  class  of  tunes, 
moreover,  a  congregation  will  flatten  more  than  in  another.  Diatonic  melodies, 
creeping  up  and  down  the  scale,  cause  flattening  more  than  those  with  bold 
intervals.  The  ordinary  remedy  for  flattening,  when  it  does  happen,  is  to  put 
on  more  piercing  stops,  such  as  reeds  and  those  of  four-foot  tone.  I  have 
seldom,  however,  heard  an  organist  succeed  in  raising  a  congregation  that  had 
fallen.  Flattening  is  much  better  prevented  than  cured,  and  it  can  be  pre- 
vented by  attention  to  the  points  I  have  indicated. 

The  best  way  to  start  a  congregation  or  choir  is  to  touch  the  treble  note 
half  a  beat,  or  less,  in  advance,  putting  down  the  rest  of  the  fingers  and  the 
foot  simultaneously  an  instant  later.     This  is  a  clearer  guide  than  putting  down 
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the  peclal  first.  Some  players  keep  down  the  pedals  between  the  verses,  but  the 
best  do  not.  Care  should  be  taken  at  the  close  of  the  hynin  not  to  shut  off  the 
tone  too  suddenly. 

That  the  organist  should  study  the  hymns  before  coming  to  church  is 
highly  important.  It  is  impossible  to  give  due  expression  to  the  words  on  the 
impulse  of  the  moment.  One  of  the  most  careful  accompanists  I  know  receives 
a  list  of  the  hymns  from  his  minister  by  post  every  Friday  morning,  in  time  for 
his  own  study  before  the  choir  practice.  The  resources  of  the  organ  should  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  intelligent  expression  of  the  words.  I  do  not  mean 
that  there  should  be  a  rumbling  on  the  pedals  when  we  come  to  the  words 
"  Shake  like  Lebanon,"  or  a  shake  on  the  flute  when  the  vocal  performances  of 
the  "  fowls  of  the  air"  are  mentioned  in  the  Benedicite.  Such  word-painting  is 
undignified  and  commonplace.  But  the  sense  of  the  words  should  be  thrown 
out  by  the  accompaniment.  The  best  accompanist  I  ever  heard  was  my  late 
friend,  Mr.  Alfred  Stone,  of  Bristol.  He  had  no  uniform  speed  for  hynms,  and 
varied  the  time,  even  in  verses  of  the  same  hymn,  in  sympathy  with  the  words. 
Mr.  Stone  paid  great  attention  to  phrasing  in  his  choirs,  and  lifted  his  hands,  or 
at  least  his  right  hand,  at  the  elocutional  pauses.  We  may  best  illustrate  what 
phrasing  is  by  showing  what  it  is  not.  Here  is  the  nielody  of  a  tune  which  I 
heard  not  long  since  sung  slowly  and  heavily,  the  breathing  being  taken  as 
marked : — ■ 
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How  such  a  rendering  violates  sense  and  feeling  is  clear  to  all,  and  it  is 
equally  true  that  attention  to  the  laws  of  speech  makes  music  live  with 
emotional  expression.     For  example,  take  the  last  line  of  a  hymn  by  Faber : — 

Father  of  Jesus,  love's  reward, 
What  rapture  will  it  be, 
Prostrate  before  Thy  throne  to  he 
And  gaze — and  gaze  on  Thee. 

The  monotonous  player  goes  straight  on  ;  the  expressive  player  will  lift  his 
hands  from  the  key-board  (not  his  foot  from  the  pedals),  and  his  choir,  to  the 
manner  born,  will  make  a  break  and  take  breath  before  the  final  words  "and 
gaze  on  Thee."  So  also  in  another  hymn,  every  verse  of  which  ends  "  Father — 
hallowed  be  Thy  name,"  there  is  similar  scope  for  expression.  Hymns  are  full 
of  such  passages  for  those  who  have  interest  and  intelligence  to  find  them.  To 
follow  Mr.  Stone's  reading  of  a  hymn  was  to  awake  to  the  power  of  music  in 
aiding  and  deepening  religious  thought.  The  last  time  I  sat  by  his  side  in  his 
organ-loft  we  had  the  hymn,  "  Children  of  the  heavenly  King."  At  the  second 
verse  he  played  softly  on  the  swell  the  words — 

We  are  travelling  home  to  God, 
In  the  way  the  fathers  trod ; 
They  are  happy  now — 
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Then,  dropping  his  hands  on  to  the  great  organ,  he  went  on  loudly — 

And  "we 
Soon  their  happiness  shall  see. 

His  choir,  accustomed  to  such  changes,  answered  at  once  to  his  lead,  and  sang 
out  joyously.  The  effect  of  all  this  was  never  jerky,  and  it  was  intensely 
devotional.  Both  choir  and  congregation  liked  it  because  it  threw  the  words 
into  prominence  ;  and  as  it  diminished  the  tendency  to]  slur,  and  drag,  and  hold 
on  the  ends  of  the  lines  to  a  wearisome  length,  it  gave  elasticity  and  force  to 
the  psalmody. 

In  the  old  Psalmody  verbal  expression  was  not  attempted.  The  organ 
played  on  without  reference  to  the  words.  This  is  evident  from  numerous 
passages  quoted  in  the  chapter  on  "  The  Old  Parochial  Psalmody."  The  same 
expressionless  playing  still  exists  in  Germany,  and  psalmodists  belonging  to  the 
German  school  are  against  the  attempt  to  give  varying  shades  to  the  accompani- 
ment or  to  the  voices.     Mr.  Eugene  Thayer,  an  American  musician,  writes  : — 

' '  Expression,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  is,  I  believe,  not 
only  impracticable  but  undesirable  in  congregational  singing.  Alterations  of 
loud  and  soft,  or  any  attempt  to  produce  mere  effect  in  this  or  any  other 
manner,  invariably  lead  to  confusion  and  poor  results,  and  will  eventually  be 
abandoned.     The  general  character  of  the  hynm  is  alone  to  be  considered." 

This   school   of  psalmody   is   right  in  so  far  as  this,  that  expression  in 

worship-music  must  never  be  theatrical  or  gushing,  but  always  dignified  and 

gradual.     Word-painting,  such  as  we  have  already  described,   is  wholly  out  of 

2)lace ;  the  hymn  or  psalm  must  be  read  in  a  broad  and  connected  spirit.     We 

give  below  four  passages  from  hymns*  the  pervading  sense  of  which  is  joyful. 

Organists  who  take  a  piecemeal  view  of  hymns,  and  catch  at  words  rather  than 

thoughts,  are  almost  certain  to  change  the  expression  at  the  italicised  portions — 

He  mates  me  triumph  over  death 
And  saves  me  from  the  grave. 

*  *  * 

This  is  the  grace  that  lives  and  sings 
When  faith  and  hope  shall  eease. 
'Tis  this  shall  strike  our  joyful  strings 
In  realms  of  endless  peace. 

*  *  * 

His  -worship  and  his  fear  shall  last 
Till  hoars  and  years  and  time  be  past. 

*  -*  # 

Cease  ye  pilgrims,  eease  to  monrn. 
The  musical  expression  should  be  loud  and  bold  throughout.     Such  examples 
might  be  multiplied  to  any  extent. 

There  are  several  old-fashioned  tricks  of  organ-playing  which  still  linger 
in  many  places.  One  of  these  is  the  habit  of  touching  the  note  a  semitone 
below  that  on  which  the  melody  of  the  tune  begins,  making  an  acciaccaturay 
which  is  supposed  to  call  the  attention  of  the  congregation  to  the  air.  Happily 
this  vulgar  and  useless  habit  is  almost  extinct.  Another  is  the  custom  of 
invariably  suspending  the  fourth  in  the  closing  tonic  chord.  In  old  psalm- 
books  we  find  this  suspension  commonly  printed,  so  the  custom  was  no  doubt 

*  Quoted  in  "Hymns  and  Choirs,"  Andover,  U.S.,  1860. 
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•universal  at  one  time.  The  device,  however,  loses  all  interest,  and  becomes 
obnoxious  when  it  is  habitually  resorted  to.  Besides  this,  if  the  choir  are 
singing  in  harmony,  and  do  not  suspend  the  fourth  when  the  organist  does,  a 
hideous  discord  is  the  result.  A  third  habit  is  that  of  simultaneously  putting 
down  the  left  foot  on  the  tonic  and  the  semitone  below  it  in  a  fortissimo  close, 
making  an  ear-splitting  noise  which  cannot  possibly  be  called  music.  The 
practice  is  condemned  by  the  best  musicians,  although  some  able  organists  still 
so  far  fall  in  with  tradition  as  to  perpetrate  it. 

There  is  an  ambition  among  some  players  to  use  greater  freedom  in 
accompanying  than  a  mere  doubling  of  the  voice-parts  allows  ;  to  employ  the 
organ,  in  fact,  as  Handel  and  Mendelssohn  employ  the  orchestra  to  accompany 
their  choruses.  These  "free-parts"  are  especially  in  demand  for  chanting, 
where,  with  twenty  or  thirty  repetitions  of  the  same  short  phrases,  variety  is 
felt  to  be  welcome.  There  is  nothing  to  object  to  in  this  practice,  and  as  con- 
gregations and  choirs  sing  better,  and  become  less  dependent  on  the  organ,  I 
have  no  doubt  the  custom  will  generally  spread.  The  worst  that  can  be  said 
against  it  is  that  it  requires  much  judgment,  and  offers  great  temptations  to  an 
indiscreet  and  secularly  minded  player.  Many  eminent  organists  advocate 
unison  singing  for  the  hymns,  and  this  leaves  the  harmonies  entirely  at  their 
discretion.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  unison  singing  generally  adopted,  as 
it  would  deprive  psalmody  of  half  its  interest  for  a  large  and  increasing  portion 
of  the  congregation — I  mean  the  part- singers.  But  unison  alternated  with 
harmony  is  highly  expressive- when  the  words  suggest  it.  I  do  not  know  any 
better  model  of  a  free  organ-part,  with  unison  and  harmony  for  the  voices, 
than  Mr.  Sullivan's  arrangement  of  the  tune  "  St.  Ann's  "  to  the  words,  "  The 
Son  of  Grod  goes  forth  to  war,"  in  "  Church  Hymns."  All  who  desire  to  study 
this  kind  of  effect  should  carefully  examine  this  arrangement,  and  then  try  to 
produce  others  equally  good  if  they  can.  In  a  piece  like  this  it  is  neccssary 
that  the  choir  and  congregation  be  informed  which  verses  are  to  be  sung  in 
harmony,  which  in  unison,  which  by  men  only,  which  by  women  only,  &c.  In 
the  ordinary  service  the  choir,  and  to  some  extent  the  congregation,  sing  in 
harmony,  and  a  player  has  to  be  content  with  varying  the  accompaniment 
without  disturbing  the  vocal  parts. 

The  most  obvious,  and  by  far  the  most  neglected,  variety  under  this 
limitation  is  obtained  by  stopping  the  organ  altogether  for  a  line  or  two,  or  even 
for  a  verse.  This  is  commonly  done  in  cathedrals  and  churches  where  the 
choirs  are  well  trained  and  reliable.  Every  player  knows  how  far  he  can  trust 
his  singers  to  keep  the  pitch  and  go  on  alone ;  and  so  long  as  he  can  trust  them 
he  may  use  the  effect  ad  libitum.  The  beauty  of  the  change  to  unaccompanied 
singing  cannot  be  known,  or  it  would  be  more  commonly  employed.  The  organ 
can  re-enter  very  softly  or  loudly  according  to  the  words.  A  second  resource, 
which,  however,  cannot  be  so  often  used,  is  to  play  a  few  notes  in  unison  on  the 
organ,  followed  by  harmony.     Such  a  passage  as  this — 
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may  be  accompanied- 
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without  conflicting  with  the  vocal  parts. 

The  remaining  variations  which  are  possible  consist  in  inverting  the  alto 
or  tenor  with  the  soprano,  and  throwing  them^into  prominence  by  the  use  of  solo 
stops,  or  in  adding  an  entirely  new  part  to  the  harmony.  There  is  no  need  to  say 
much  about  inverting  the  alto  or  tenor  parts.  It  requires  little  knowledge  of 
harmony,  and  the  only  danger  is  lest  it  should  lose  freshness  by  being  too  often 
done.  In  playing  such  a  part  we  may  skip  from  the  air  to  the  tenor,  or  from  the 
tenor  to  the  alto,  according  as  a  well  shaped  melody  presents  itself.  The  stop 
chosen  will  generally  be  a  reed,  or  one  whose  "  clang- tint "  stands  out  from 
the  voices. 

The  remaining  devices  require  a  knowledge  of  harmony,  and,  if  done 
extempore,  great  fluency.  The  first  consists  in  playing  counterpoint  of  the 
second  species  on  the  pedals,  two  notes  to  one  of  the  tune.     Thus  the  line — 
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In  doing  this  the  player  should  avoid  altering  the  progressions,  i.e.,  the 
first  note  of  each  beat  in  the  bass  should  remain  the  same.  This  counterpoint 
cannot  be  used  when  the  vocal  bass  is  strong,  as  it  will  be  discordant  with  it. 

Lines  of  hymn-tunes  may  sometimes  be  connected  with  a  few  notes.  The 
device  of  putting  in  a  chromatic  passing  note  in  moving  from  dominant  to 
tonic  chords  is  unfortunately  too  well  known  to  some  jxlayers.  An  arpeggio 
may  occasionally  be  introduced,  as  in  Mr.  Henry  Smart's  tune,  "  Pilgrims  of 
the  night,"  of  which  it  will  be  sufficient  to  quote  the  treble  part : — 
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An  arpeggio  of  this  sort  can  always  be  inserted  when  two  or  more  pulses 
intervene  between  lines,  and  the  insertion  greatly  helps  a  large  congregation  to 
keep  together.  So  also  when  a  line  has  ended  in  the  dominant  key  the  leading* 
note  may  be  flattened  in  the  pause,  and  so  prepare  the  ear  for  the  return.     All 
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this  should  be  clone  without  interrupting  the  rhythmical  flow  of  the  tune.  In 
Lutheran  churches  an  ad  lib.  pause  is  made  between  every  line,  and  there  is 
room  for  short  interludes  on  the  organ.  Mendelssohn,  in  the  chorales  of  St. 
Paul  and  Elijah,  has  left  us  models  of  what  these  interludes  should  be. 

We  cannot  condemn  in  language  too  strong  the  habit  of  accompanying 

chants  and  Gregorian  tones  by  running  up  and  down  the  chromatic  or  diatonic 

scale,  as  is  the  custom  of  some  organists.     It  is  vulgar,   and  not  worthy  the 

name  of  music.     As  a  rule,  free  parts  lose  dignity  as  they  become  rapid.     Let 

us  take  the  following  single  chant : — ■ 
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The  following  free  part  is  quite  correct,  but  it  is  distressingly  flippant  and 
secular : — ■ 
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The  following  is  a  little  better  : — 
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The  following  is  the  extreme  of  vulgarity  and  emptiness  : — 
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The  following  is  an  example  of  the  racing  up  and  down  the  scale  already 
referred  to  : — 
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The  player's  taste  must  guide  him  what  is  reverent  and  artistic.     The  following 
is  an  example  of  a  good  free  part  added  to  a  chant  by  Dr.  Steggall : — 


Free  Organ  Part. 
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This  moves  for  the  most  part  in  contrai 
and  adds  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the 
played  in  any  octave,  so  long  as  they  do 
a  fine  effect  would  be  produced  by  taking 
on  a  trumpet.     Some  players  are  fond 
men's  octave  while  the  congregation  are 


y  motion  with  the  air.  It  is  dignified, 
organ  part.     These  free  parts  maybe 

not  go  below  the  bass.     For  instance, 

>•  the  last  example  in  the  men's  octave 
of    occasionally  giving  the  air  in  the 

singing,  and  the  effect  is  often  good. 


The  examples  of  free  parts  which  have  been  given  are  only  intended  as 
types.  A  player  who  is  ambitious  of  using  them  must  be  prepared  to  invent 
them  by  the  dozen,  and  this  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  The  specimens  may 
serve  to  guide  the  taste,  and  to  point  out  common  faults. 

When  there  is  an  harmonic  "pedal,"  as  in  the  first  clause  of  the  above 
chant,  it  may  be  inverted  in  a  higher  part,  when  it  may  be  sustained  : — 
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Eeverting  to  Crotch's  chant,   the  following  is  an  example  of  a  new  pedal 
part  under  the  vocal  bass  : — 
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This,  however,  is  tampering  with  the  harmony,  and  is  a  great  liberty  to 
take  unless  we  are  sure  we  can  improve  it.  The  addition  or  inversion  of  upper 
parts  does  not  seriously  alter  the  music,  but  to  touch  the  bass  is  to  change  its 
whole  complexion. 

A  good  effect  may  be  made  by  letting  the  harmonies  spread  out  above  the 
vocal  parts,  accompanying  Crotch's  chant  in  this  manner : — 
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Both,  here  and  in  the  free  single  melodies  the  player  should  be  careful  how  he 
doubles  sensitive  notes  like  the  leading  note,  chromatics,  &c.  The  thickening 
of  the  chords  will  also  greatly  depend  on  the  stops  employed.  With  piercing 
stops,  such  positions  as  those  above  would  be  far  too  penetrating.  Most 
organists  fill  up  the  chords  with  their  spare  fingers  to  some  extent,  but  the 
modern  tendency  is  rather  in  favour  of  playing  real  parts,  unless  a  distinct 
orchestral  effect  be  intended.  Sebastian  Wesley,  in  his  '■*  Selection  of  Psalm 
Tunes,"  refers  to  this  point.     He  says  : — 

"  Whether  the  organ  be  a  good  one  of  its  kind  or  otherwise,  we  all  feel  how 
important  it  is  that  in  playing  chords  the  hands  should  not  be  crowded  with 
notes.  In  writing  for  the  organ,  as  for  the  orchestra,  there  appears  a  like 
necessity  for  attaining  clearness  and  distinctness  in  the  division  of  harmonies, 
of  not  doubling  certain  notes,  and  of  spreading  out  the  sounds  which  compose  a 
chord  at  distant  intervals.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  too  much  to  assert  that  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  effects  in  the  organ  music  of  Bach,  as  in  the  orchestral 
writings  of  Spohr,  arise  from  the  clear  and  distinct  mode  of  writing  of  these 
exquisite  authors.  Much  truth  there  is  in  what  has  been  proposed  by  one  of 
our  ablest  musical  critics,  that  the  Germans  are  led  to  accompany  their 
psalmody  in  real  parts,  where  it  is  done,  by  the  rich  and  beautifully  balanced 
tone  of  their  organs;  for  the  performer  to  double  anything  being  not  only 
unnecessary  but  objectionable." 

Wesley  goes  on,  however,  to  say  that  he  has  not  himself  written  in  real  parts, 
because  the  counterpoint  of  English  psalmody  is  strictly  simple,  and  real  part- 
writing  seems  less  essential  in  simple  than  in  florid  counterpoint.  The  con- 
clusion is  that  thickening  must  be  done  sparingly  and  with  judgment.  The 
custom  which  some  organists  have  of  thickening  up  the  pedal  part  by  the  use 
of  the  right  foot,  playing  two  notes  at  once  on  the  pedals,  is  to  be  condemned. 
It  greatly  confuses  the  flow  of  parts. 

The  occasional  use  of  the  arpeggio  to  start  a  verse  may  be  allowed,  but  the 
device  is  unsuited  to  the  organ.  The  arpeggio,  as  its  name  indicates,  belongs  to 
the  harp  and  instruments  of  the  same  class,  like  the  pianoforte,  which  do  not 
sustain  their  sound.  Its  purpose  is  to  keep  the  chord  in  the  ear.  Obviously 
this  is  unnecessary  on  the  organ,  where  the  sounds  are  sustained.  An  arpeggio 
can  only  be  used  if  the  choir  and  congregation  are  accustomed  to  start 
decisively. 

So  far  we  have  written  for  organists.  A  word  may  be  now  addressed  to 
Church,  committees  and  people  "about  to  have  an  organ."  In  the  first  place 
organ-building  is  very  easily  scamped.  For  the  same  number  of  stops  the 
difference  between  good  and  bad  organ-building  is  more  than  25  per  cent.     This 
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is  owing  to  the  custom  among  some  builders  of  jmtting  their  work  out  to  be 
clone  "  by  the  piece,"  and  done  of  course  carelessly.  The  builder  can  also  save 
by  the  way  in  which  he  makes  the  pijDes.  Larger  pipes  give  a  thicker  and 
broader  tone.  The  cheap  builder  puts  in  small-scale  j^edal  pipes,  which  are  not 
only  smaller,  but  thinner.  He  does  this,  of  course,  at  a  far  less  cost.  There  is 
also  a  pernicious  habit  of  altering  the  voicing  of  the  pipes,  so  as  to  increase 
their  tone,  or  rather  their  noise.  Pressure,  speaking  generally,  gives  noise,  not 
music ;  it  ruins  the  character  of  the  diapasons,  though  up  to  a  certain  point  it 
adds  brilliance  to  the  reeds.  The  Eoyal  Albert  Hall  and  Crystal  Palace  organs 
are  familiar  examples  of  over  wind-pressure.  It  is  said  that  some  of  the  reeds 
in  the  Albert  Hall  organ  are  voiced  to  such  a  pressure  that  they  have  to  be 
screwed  down  to  prevent  the  wind  blowing  them  off.  Mr.  N.  J.  Holmes,  in  his 
remarkable  organ  at  Primrose  Hill,  has  proved  that  heavy  wind-pressure  is  not 
necessary  to  produce  either  power  or  volume  of  sound.  Tone-colour  is  best 
obtained  by  varied  pressure.  The  choir  organ  stops  need  the  least,  the 
diapasons  of  athe  great  organ  more,  and  the  reeds  most.  Some  reed-stops, 
however,  should  have  a  low  pressure  of  wind.  A  good  builder  knows  how  to 
vary  the  pressure  so  as  to  produce  the  best  combinations  of  tone- colour, 
avoiding  the  whistling,  screaming  quality  which  results  from  over-pressure. 
In  a  large  building  there  must  be  more  pressure  than  in  a  small,  in  order  that 
the  tone  may  carry  far  enough. 

Besides  increase  of  pressure,  by  which  the  builder  often  tries  to  conceal  the 
shortcomings  of  his  work,  there  are  other  ways  in  which  a  showy  specification 
may  deceive  a  committee.  The  lowest  stops  of  the  swell  are  sometimes  taken 
out  of  the  box  to  help  in  forming  an  ornamental  front,  and  by  this  means  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  swell-organ  is  seriously  weakened.  The  "scale"  of  pipes 
of  every  class,  as  we  have  already  seen,  powerfully  affects  their  tone.  In  a 
specification  the  scales  of  all  the  important  stops  should  be  given ;  it  is  not 
enough  that  the  builder  promises  "  a  large  scale."  Particular  attention  is 
needed  in  the  case  of  bourdon  pipes.  When  they  are  of  small  scale  they  have 
no  weight,  and  speak  their  harmonic  twelfth.  The  Eev.  Dr.  Hayne,  who  has 
devoted  much  study  to  organ  construction,  advocates  large-scale  bourdons, 
which  go  by  the  name  of  "  Hayne' s  tubs."  The  CCO  pipe  (16ft.  tone)  is  11 J  by 
13  inches,  inside  measure,  and  the  lowest  pipes  are  of  1^  inch  timber.  These 
pipes  are  costly,  but  they  speak  the  purest  tone.  An  8  inch  square  bourdon  is 
considered  a  very  good  measure.  It  is  a  common  j>ractice  to  carry  solo  stops 
on  small  organs  only  as  far  down  as  tenor  C,  beyond  which  they  have  to  be 
allied  to  a  combination  of  different  quality.  The  reason  is  obvious.  In  any 
stop  the  octave  below  tenor  C  costs  as  much  as  the  whole  of  the  octaves  above  it. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  if  the  stop  cannot  be  carried  right  through,  every 
note  below  tenor  C  is  a  gain.  It  is  a  good  plan  also  to  cany  the  stops  on  the 
great  organ  up  to  the  C  above  the  Gr  where  they  usually  end,  and  to  have  a 
super  octave  coupler  to  the  great  organ  itself,  adding  brightness  to  the  tone. 

All  these  facts  show  how  easily  a  committee  may  be  misled  by  merely 
inviting  estimates  and  taking  the  cheapest.  Sebastian  Wesley,  in  some  notes 
on  the  subject,  pleads  in  all  cases  of  organ  buying  for  a  professional  man  to 
stand  between  the  builder  and^his  employers — to  be  the  architect,  in  fact,  of 
the  instrument,  and  advise  as  to  stojis,  j>osition  in  the  church,  &c.  This  is  by 
far  the  wisest  and  best  plan,  and  it  is  being  more  and  more  adopted.  The 
"  organ  architect  "  should  be  an  organist  who  has  made  a  study  of  his  instru- 
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ment.  Many  players  on  the  organ  know  next  to  nothing  about  its  mechanism. 
Such  a  referee  will  be  able  to  mention  a  builder  who  can  be  trusted.  Open 
competitions  among  builders  are  unwise  ;  the  best  men  will  not  enter  them.  A 
committee  should  say  at  once  how  much  money  it  can  afford,  and  the  specifica- 
tion will  be  prepared  accordingly. 

The  ]^osition  in  which  the  organ  stands  influences  greatly  its  tone. 
Architects  have  a  great  fondness  for  putting  organs  in  alcoves  and  recesses, 
cut  off  from  the  main  roof  of  the  building.  It  needs  but  a  small  knowledge 
of  acoustics  to  see  that  such  a  position  dissipates  the  tone  and  changes  its 
character.  The  sonorous  waves  that  issue  from  the  tops  of  the  pipes  are 
shattered  by  the  sharp  edges  of  the  roof,  and  the  higher  and  dissonant  harmonics 
replace  the  lower  and  consonant  ones.  One-third  of  the  tone  may  be  lost  by  a 
bad  position,  while  the  remainder  is  effete  and  thin.  The  organ  should  always 
be  within  the  boundaries  of  the  main  roof.  In  the  Church  of  England  the 
most  advantageous  place  is  against  the  west  wall ;  Nonconformists,  who  have 
no  altar,  can  have  it  at  either  end,  taking  care,  wherever  it  may  be,  that  it  is 
not  in  a  recess  or  a  Gothic  arch.  If,  however,  the  nature  of  the  building 
makes  it  necessary  that  the  organ  be  placed  in  a  recess,  let  the  clear  space 
above  the  pipes  be  as  high  as  possible.  The  arch  of  the  chamber  cannot  be  too 
high,  and  the  roof  especially  should  not  be  higher  than  the  opening  of  the 
arch;  it  should  be  formed  for  reflecting  sound,  and  the  inside  of  the  chamber 
should  be  lined  with  wood.  An  excellent  plan  is  being  adopted  in  Scotland,  of 
having  the  organ  behind  the  pulpit,  and  the  key-board  in  front  of  it,  trackers 
connecting  the  two.  The  organist  then  sits  at  a  sort  of  desk,  with  his  singers 
around  him,  and  he  both  hears  and  sees  them.  By  this  means  he  is  able  to  act 
as  choirmaster.  This  contrivance  adds  about  7  per  cent,  to  the  cost  of  the 
instrument.  Roughly  speaking,  it  costs  £25  for  a  two-manual  organ,  and  £40 
for  a  three -manual. 

When  an  organ  is  built  and  in  use,  let  it  by  all  means  be  kept  in  tune. 
The  hard  and  rough  effect  of  many  organs  arises  from  neglected  or  inefficient 
tuning.  The  organ  is  a  most  delicate  instrument,  and  even  when  tuned  its 
pitch  fluctuates  with  the  temperature  of  the  building  it  is  in.  As  the  air 
becomes  heated  the  flue  gets  sharp,  and  the  reeds  flat,  for  heat  expands  metal 
and  contracts  wood.  Extreme  cold  is  as  bad  as  extreme  heat.  On  a  sharp, 
frosty  morning  the  reeds  will  be  sharp,  for  cold  and  damp  weather  swells  wood 
and  contracts  metal.  Hence  the  church  should  be  warmed  to  its  normal 
temperature  when  the  tuner  is  at  work.  This  may  be  done  by  lighting  the  gas 
and  burning  it  for  two  or  three  hours.  The  sensitiveness  of  the  organ  to  changes 
of  temperature  makes  evident  the  advantage  of  placing  it  on  the  ground  floor 
of  the  church  rather  than  in  a  gallery. 

The  employment  of  water  engines  to  blow  organs  is  desirable  when  they 
can  be  afforded.  At  present  the  use  of  these  engines  is  confined  to  the  largest 
organs,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  ingenuity  of  mechanicians  will,  before 
long,  produce  a  cheap  and  serviceable  motive  power  for  small  instruments.  I 
met  with  one,  not  long  since,  at  Earnworth  in  Lancashire.  The  engine  is 
made  by  Joy  of  Middlesborough,  and  was  obtained  through  Messrs.  Jardine, 
the  well-known  Manchester  organ- builders.  It  is  the  third  engine  that  has 
been  tried  at  the  church.  Both  the  former  ones  were  unsuccessful,  but  this 
works  silently  and  well.  The  pressure  of  the  water  supply  varies  at  Farnworth 
from  lolbs.  to  the  square  inch  in  the  daytime,  to  401b.  at  night  and  on  Sundays, 
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when  the  mills  are  stopped,  and  the  organ  is  wanted.  The  151b.  pressure  is 
enough  for  practice,  but  about  30fbs.  is  required  to  supply  the  full  organ.  The 
cost  of  the  engine  was  £40,  and  the  fitting  cost  £o  more.  The  organist,  on 
passing  to  his  seat,  has  merely  to  turn  a  tap,  and  the  bellows  are  steadily  filled. 
Of  course  this  is  more  expensive  than  the  wages  of  a  single  blower,  but  the 
plan  has  many  collateral  advantages,  especially  to  the  organist,  and  may  be 
commended  to  the  opponents  of  Sunday  labour.  At  the  Eoyal  Normal  College 
of  Music  for  the  Blind,  at  Norwood,  there  is  a  gas  engine  which  works  six 
hours  a  day,  and  blows  three  organs,  at  a  working  cost  of  a  penny  an  hour. 
The  engine  cost  about  £120. 

One  parting  injunction  may  be  offered :  Do  not  buy  an  organ  too  large  or 
too  powerful  for  the  building.  This  is  the  common  fault  of  the  day,  and 
committees  are  as  much  to  blame  in  the  matter  as  organists.  I  have  a  case  in 
mind  of  a  church  where  there  is  a  powerful  organ.  The  organist  considers  it 
quite  strong  enough  for  the  building,  but  the  congregation  and  officers  are 
pressing  to  have  it  enlarged.  The  following  recent  letter  from  Professor 
Macfarren  to  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  on  the  question  of  enlarging  the  organ  at  All 
Saints',  Maidstone,  shows  the  opinion  of  one  of  our  most  experienced  musicians 
on  this  point  :— 

"On  the  question  proposed  to  me,  I  think  that  if  the  object  be  to  lead 
congregational  singing,  or  more  properly  expressed,  to  drown  the  inaccuracies 
of  unskilled  vocalists,  a  large,  coarse  toned  organ  may  be  highly  desirable.  If 
the  object  be  to  produce  the  effect  of  musical  beauty,  by  judicious  accompani- 
ment of  a  trained  choir,  then  an  organ  of  moderate  power,  but  of  good  tone, 
and  of  full  pedal  compass,  is  very  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  a  larger  and  louder 
instrument,  which  no  player  with  a  real  feeling  for  his  task  would  use  at  the 
full  for  such  a  purpose.  If  a  sum  of  money  be  contributed  for  musical  ends  in 
any  church,  I  believe  it  would  be  far  better  applied  in  some  investment  that 
would  yield  an  annual  fund  to  be  spent  upon  choir-training  than  upon  the 
increase  of  an  organ,  inasmuch  as  it  would  lead  to  the  efficient  performance  of 
admirable  compositions,  and  the  taste  of  hearers  as  well  as  of  executants 
would  thereby  be  exalted.  This  opinion,  being  framed  more  upon  general 
principles  than  upon  experience  in  Church  music,  is  offered  with  diffidence,  but 
I  believe  it  would  have  the  concurrence  of  persons  better  versed  in  this 
particular  branch  of  the  subject  than  myself." 

Professor  Macfarren' s  notion  of  the  place  of  the  organ  in  relation  to  voices 
is  clear  from  this  extract,  and  although  he  has  a  fling  at  congregational  singing, 
his  principles  must  be  applicable  to  it  as  it  becomes  artistic. 

There  is  a  notion  among  some  people  that  ' '  we  ought  to  have  plenty  of 
sound  for  our  money,"  and  thus  the  artistic  vulgarity  of  overbearing  organs 
springs  as  much  from  the  vanity  of  congregations  as  the  recklessness  of  players. 
Voices  are  smothered  in  a  muddy  sea  of  inarticulate  tone.  The  choir  have  no 
object  in  singing  well,  for  they  scarcely  can  hear  themselves,  and  they  feel  that 
others  will  not  hear  them  unless  they  shout  their  loudest.  Choir-training  is 
neglected ;  elegance  and  expression  give  place  to  screaming  and  bawling.  This 
is  not  music,  it  is  noise.  It  is  neither  congruous  with  worship  nor  with  art.  It 
is  not  according  to  the  habits  of  our  cathedrals,  or  of  the  Eoman  Catholic 
Church,  where  the  oldest  traditions  of  the  art  of  accompaniment  still  prevail. 
As  musical  culture  spreads  an  improved  feeling  will  no  doubt  arise,  and  the 
organ  will  assume  its  right  and  lovely  office  of  waiting  upon  the  voices. 
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It  is  a  convenient  fiction  to  speak  of  the  organ  as  the  only  instrument  in 
use  for  Church  purposes.  If  all  assemblies  of  worshippers,  large  and  small, 
in  town  and  village,  were  counted  next  Sunday,  we  should  find  in  them  five  or 
more  harmoniums  and  American  organs  to  every  legitimate  organ.  Many 
organists,  moreover,  speak  of  these  small  instruments  as  beneath  notice. 
They  do  not  concede  to  them  a  special  place  and  special  characteristics,  which 
are  worth  study.  This  paper  is  written  in  the  hope  of  helping  those  who  have 
to  play  the  harmonium  or  the  American  organ  in  village  churches,  mission- 
rooms,  Sunday  schools,  &c,  and  the  key  to  it  is  the  conviction  that  every  in- 
strument which  is  used  to  aid  worship  is  worthy  of  study,  and  ought  to  be 
managed  in  the  very  best  way. 

The  instruments  in  question  are  generally  used  from  motives  of  economy. 
The  same  motives  often  lead  to  their  being  played  by  incompetent  hands.. 
The  Harmonium  especially  is  the  best  abused  of  musical  instruments.  Among 
these  it  occupies  the  position  which  the  donkey  occupies  among  animals.  Any 
one  can  play  it,  and  it  is  mercilessly  overblown,  while  its  delicate  capabilities 
are  ignored.  Let  us  briefly  note  the  points  in  which  these  tiyo  instruments 
differ  from  each  other  and  from  the  organ. 

The  Harmonium  and  the  American  Organ  are  often  compared,  and  the 
friends  of  each  dispute  for  the  superiority  of  their  favourite  instrument.  The 
fact  is  that  each  instrument  has  its  own  special  character.  Both  are  alike  in 
this,  that  in  them  the  sound  comes  from  little  tongues  of  metal  called  reeds,, 
vibrating  in  the  free  air,  while  in  the  Organ  the  sound  comes  through  pipes. 
But  .in  the  Harmonium  the  air  is  blown  outwards,  while  in  the  American 
Organ  it  is  sucked  inwards.  As  a  consequence,  the  American  is  slower  of 
speech  than  the  Harmonium,  which,  especially  with  the  percussion  stop, 
speaks  with  almost  the  rapidity  and  clearness  of  the  pianoforte.  The  tone  of 
the  American  Organ  is  less  rough  and  penetrating  than  that  of  the  Har- 
monium ;  it  is  veiled  and  dreamy,  and  has  been  compared  to  a  person  singing 
a  song  under  the  bedclothes.  This  difference  of  tone  is  partly  due  to  the 
suction,  and  partly  to  the  bent  and  twisted  reed,  which  causes  the  air  to  attack 
the  tongue  less  suddenly.  The  grand  feature  of  the  Harmonium  is  its 
Expression  Stop,  by  which  the  foot  of  the  player  has  as  complete  a  control 
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over  the  emphasis  and  phrasing  of  the  notes  as  the  lungs  of  the  singer,  or  the 
bow  of  the  violinist.  There  is  nothing  corresponding  to  this  in  the  American 
Organ,  and  for  artistic  purposes  the  want  of  an  expression  stop  is  an  insuper- 
able defect  in  that  instrument.  The  knee  swell  may  be  named  as  a  substitute 
for  the  expression  stop,  but  it  is  a  far  inferior  contrivance. 

On  the  other  hand  the  American  Organ  is  a  better  imitation  of  the  real 
Organ  than  the  Harmonium.  M.  Debain,  the  inventor  of  the  Harmonium* 
always  ridiculed  the  idea  of  comparing  it  to  the  organ.  ■  He  intended  it  for 
the  drawing-room,  its  special  purpose  being  to  imitate  orchestral  effects.  The 
music  written  for  it  by  Lefebure-Wely,  Fessy,  and  other  French  composers, 
avoids  massive  chords,  and  presents  interwining  melodies  generally  in  thin 
harmony.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  proper  style  for  the  instru- 
ment. For  the  special  purpose  of  accompanying  chants,  hymn- tunes,  and 
anthems,  the  American  Organ  is  on  the  whole  the  superior  instrument.  The 
free  reed,  especially  of  a  certain  shape,  generates  loud  harmonics,  which 
owing  to  the  temperament,  dissonate  with  the  higher  notes,  and  give  roughness 
to  the  effect.  These  harmonics  are  more  heard  on  the  Harmonium  than  on  the 
American  Organ,  because  its  tones  are  louder.  They  often  make  the  bass  of 
the  Harmonium  drown  the  air  when  close  harmony  is  played.  In  the  American 
Organ  the  highest  part  sings  out  as  it  does  in  the  diapasons  of  an  organ.  This 
advantage  is  obtained  at  the  cost  of  the  power  of  leading  which  the  expression 
stop  of  the  Harmonium  gives.* 

Everyone  with  an  observant  ear  must  have  noticed  how  the  Harmonium 
is  abused.  To  begin  with  the  expression  stop  ;  every  good  player  uses  it,  but 
he  reserves  it  for  places  where  the  words  or  the  shape  of  the  musical  phrase 
suggest  a  crescendo  or  the  opposite.  The  vulgar  player  keeps  up  a  perpetual 
see-saw,  analogous  to  the  "  swell-pumping  "  which  pla}7ers  of  the  same  calibre 
keep  up  at  the  organ.  He  jerks  irregularly  at  the  beginning,  the  middle  or 
the  end  of  each  note  of  a  hymn-tune,  varying  these  musical  spasms  with 
staccato,  which  always  comes  so  as  to  break  a  musical  or  verbal  phrase.  The 
following  is  no  exaggeration  of  what  I  have  often  heard  : — 


11=11111 


The  effect  reminds  one  of  a  child  playing  with  a  squeaking  doll,  or  of  an 
infant  trying  to  play  a  concertina,  and  unable  to  control  it.  At  other  times  I 
have  heard  players  jerk  every  note  of  the  tune  in  this  style  : — 


or  even  jerk  every  syllable  of  the  recitation  of  a  chant  thus : — 
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come,  let    us  sing  un  -   to       the     Lord. 
It  is  almost  superfluous  to  condemn  this.     The  player  should  seek  for  a  smooth, 

*  Debain,  in  his  Organophone,  has  combined  the  advantages  of  both  instruments. 
He  uses  suction,  and  has  all  the  smoothness  of  the  American  Organ,  with  an  expression 
stop.  The  instrument  is  rather  costly,  but  it  is  the  nearest  approach  to  pipe  tone  that  I 
have  heard  from  free  reeds.  The  bass  is  especially  grand,  and  suited  for  supporting  a  large 
congregation. 
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organ-like  effect,  using  the  pressure  tones  very  sparingly.  Here  and  there 
the  fingers  may  be  lifted  to  help  the  phrasing  of  the  the  words  (as  is  else- 
where recommended  on  the  organ),  but  the  normal  style  should  be  legato. 
Some  players,  without  using  the  expression  stop,  play  the  harmonium  as  they 
would  the  pianoforte,  raising  their  hands  between  each  chord.  This  is  equally 
atrocious.  The  fingering  of  the  harmonium  resembles  that  of  the  organ. 
Almost  anything  may  be  done  to  obtain  an  unbroken  legato,  especially  in  the 
outer  parts.  The  fingers  must  constantly  be  shifted  while  holding  down  a 
note,  so  as  to  release  other  fingers  and  obtain  a  smooth  effect.*  A  last  class  of 
players  have  a  simple  way  of  dealing  with  the  instrument.  On  sitting  down 
to  it  they  pull  out  the  Grand  Jeu,  and  blow  as  hard  as  they  can  from  first  to 
last.  The  result  is  a  hoarse  [and  windy  noise,  devoid  of  expression  or  real 
musical  tone. 

The  American  Organ  is  not  so  easily  abused  as  the  Harmonium.  The 
worst  that  players  can  do  is  to  play  on  at  full  power  without  change  of  stops, 
or  variation  from  soft  to  loud.     And  this  they  do  very  often. 

The  real  source  of  the  ill  use  of  both  instruments  in  public  worship  is 
this,  that  people  attempt  to  lead  a  congregation  with  them,  a  thing  which  can 
never  be  done.  An  organist,  with  a  powerful  instrument  at  command,  can 
drive  and  drown  the  people  into  silence  or  submission,  but  the  Harmonium 
and  American  Organ  can  exert  no  power  of  this  sort.  Their  only  use  is  to 
accompany ;  to  give  and  maintain  the  pitch,  and  to  smooth  the  roughness  of 
the  voices  by  filling  in  a  background  of  sound.  In  every  case  a  choir  or  one 
or  more  leading  singers  are  necessary  in  addition,  and  these  must  start  and 
sustain  the  time  and  expression.  Where  the  singing  is  good,  the  Harmonium 
or  American  Organ  ought  to  be  completely  drowned  by  the  voices,  and  audible 
only  for  a  moment  at  the  beginning  of  every  new  verse.  The  attempt  to 
follow  the  Harmonium  leads  invariably  to  a  heavy,  nasal  style  of  singing, 
without  accent  or  decision,  and  very  wearisome  to  join  in  or  listen  to.  Choirs 
should  practise  without  accompaniment,  and  pay  attention  to  decisive  starts, 
never  prolonging  notes  at  the  end  of  lines  beyond  their  proper  length. 

In  playing  over  a  hymn  tune  on  the  Harmonium  it  is  often  well  to  "  solo 
the  treble."  This  can  be  done  by  drawing  an  8  foot  stopf  (Cor  Anglais  or 
Oboe)  in  the  left  hand  side,  and  a  16  foot  stop  (Clarinet  or  Musette)  in  the 
right  hand,  playing  in  the  left  hand  the  tenor  and  bass  as  written,  and  in  the 
right  the  treble  an  octave  higher  than  written.  The  alto  may  be  omitted,  the 
left  hand  putting  in  the  third  of  the  chord  wherever  it  occurs  in  that  part. 
The  tenor  should  not  rise  above  E  (first  line  of  treble  staff)  or  it  will  cross  the 
break.  If  the  melody  of  the  tune  does  not  go  below  F  (first  space  of  treble 
staff)  there  is  no  need  to  use  a  16  foot  stop.  An  extra  8  foot  stop  (Oboe  for 
example)  can  be  drawn  in  the  right  hand  half  of  the  instrument,  or  the  left 
hand  side  can  be  subdued  by  using  the  Sourdine  instead  of  the  Cor  Anglais. 
Both  these  devices  will  throw  out  the  melody,  and  in  the  Harmonium,  owing 
to  the  loudness  of  the  bass,  this  is  what  the  player  should  constantly  strive  to 
•do.     For  those  who  are  so  inclined,  and  have  the  necessary  skill  and  know- 

*  For  a  thorough  exposition  of  the  rules  of  fingering  see  the  ' '  Harmony  Player  for 
the  Harmonium,"  by  John  Curvren  and  others.  This  goes  more  fully  into  the  matter  than 
any  work  in  the  English  language. 

t  An  8  foot  stop  has  the  same  pitch  as  the  pianoforte  ;  a  16  foot  stop  an  octave  lower, 
and  a  4  foot  stop  an  octave  higher. 
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ledge,  free  parts  may  be  played  in  the  right  hand,  as  on  the  organ  (see  chapter 
on  the  Organ).  When  the  congregation  are  singing,  it  is  sometimes  well  to 
play  the  air  and  bass  only ;  these  parts  are  more  clearly  heard  when  alone. 
As  a  rule  in  the  Harmonium,  when  16  foot  tone  is  combined  with  8  foot  tone, 
the  8  foot  tone  is  extinguished,  and  the  music  sounds  an  octave  lower.  This 
fact  should  be  remembered  in  all  combinations  into  which  16  foot  tone  enters, 
for  we  must  then  play  an  octave  higher  to  produce  the  effect  intended.  This 
is  the  case  when  the  Grand  Jeu  is  drawn.  Both  hands,  or  at  least  the  right, 
should  then  be  raised  an  octave  higher. 

The  last  paragraph  applies  to  the  Harmonium  only.  In  the  American 
Organ  the  break  between  the  two  halves  of  the  instrument  occurs  lower  than 
in  the  Harmonium,  namely  at  middle  C,  or  in  some  instruments  lower  still- 
The  same  is  the  case  in  Harmoniums  of  some  English  makers.  In  the 
American  Organ  also  the  16  foot  tone  does  not  always  drown  the  8  foot,  but 
often  merely  adds  depth  and  roundness  to  it.  As  the  melody  is  naturally  pro- 
minent in  this  instrument,  the  devices  for  rendering  it  prominent  which  are 
used  on  the  Harmonium  are  not  necessary,  although  the  air  may  be  "soloed  " 
if  we  desire  to  throw  it  out  very  loudly. 

Voluntaries  for  use  before  and  after  service  are  in  general  request.  The 
advice  which  players  seem  most  to  need  is  to  choose  arrangements  suited  for 
the  instrument,  and,  whether  the  movement  be  fast  or  slow,  to  keep  the  time 
strictly,  without  overdoing  the  expression  stop. 

In  conclusion,  let  it  be  remembered  that  neither  the  Harmonium  nor  the 
American  Organ  can  ever  be  satisfactory  substitutes  for  the  real  organ.  The 
sound  of  pipes  is  far  superior  to  that  of  reeds,  and  not  all  the  ingenuity  of 
manufacturers  will  ever  result  in  a  serious  competition  between  the  two. 
Gigantic  Harmoniums  or  American  Organs  with  pedals,  the  cost  of  which 
approaches  that  of  a  small  organ,  are  mere  monstrosities,  and  should  never 
be  bought  by  Churches.  Congregations  who  can  afford  a  real  Organ  should 
never  hesitate  to  prefer  it  to  either  a  Harmonium  or  American  Organ.  The 
only  merit  in  these  small  instruments,  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  wish  for  human 
voices  rather  than  instruments  in  public  worship,  is  that  they  make  so  little 
noise,  and  cannot  drown  the  congregation. 
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I.— INTRODUCTORY. 

Chanting  is  an  exercise  which  is  very  easy  in  theory,  and  very  difficult  in 
practice.  Nothing  can  be  more  admirable  than  the  directions  which  the 
editors  of  countless  Psalters  have  given  to  choirs  and  congregations  ;  nothing 
can  be  more  universal  than  the  disregard  with  which  these  directions  are 
received.  In  every  Psalter  preface  we  are  told  that  chanting  is  musical 
reading ;  that  in  it  the  fixed  measures  of  music  give  place  to  the  habits  of 
deliberate  speech.  Yet  where  shall  we  find  a  choir  or  a  congregation  that 
carries  these  principles  into  practice  ?  The  virtual  rule  is  "  gabble  and 
pause,"  and  sacred  words  are  delivered  somewhat  in  this  way  : — 

TrustintheLordbeofgoodcourageandHe  sh-a-11  strengthen  thine  hand. 
Everyone  professes  dissatisfaction  with  the  irreverence  of  the  prevailing 
system,  yet  no  one  succeeds  in  reforming  it. 

As  to  the  devotional  excellence  of  the  practice,  if  it  could  be  done 
decently  and  in  order,  there  are  hardly  two  opinions.  The  Church  of  England 
has  always  adopted  it ;  and  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  Noncon- 
formists of  all  shades  have  forsaken  historical  prejudice  and  followed  her 
example. 

It  is  worth  while  at  the  outset  to  enquire  why  the  Reformers,  with  their 
strong  reverence  for  the  Bible,  rejected  this  custom  of  chanting.  Surely,  one 
would  think,  the  combined  recitation  of  the  very  words  of  Scripture,  would 
have  been  their  favourite  exercise  in  public  worship.  Yet  they  sacrificed  this, 
and  diluted  the  Psalms  by  putting  them  into  metre.  The  reasons  were 
probably  two.  First,  the  chanting  of  the  Romish  Church  before  the  Refor- 
mation was  no  doubt  irreverent  in  the  extreme,  and  to  suppress  it  was  easier 
than  to  reform  it.  Second,  the  Reformers  had  felt  the  power  of  song,  and 
song  implies  metre.  This  point  is  well  put  by  Mr.  Hullah  in  the  preface  to 
his  Psalter  (1843)  :— 

"  The  strong  attachment  which  has  ever  been  shewn  to  metrical  psalms 
and  hymns  by  the  people  is  far  from  being  unreasonable  or  unaccountable. 
Music  connected  with  unmetrical  words  conveys  but  little  notion  of  melody 
or  tune  to  the  common  ear;  and  though  the  utmost  amount  of  musical 
license  be  taken  in  the  setting  of  the  prose  psalms  and  hymns,  their  per- 
formance amounts  at  last  to  little  more  than  chanting,  aspecies  rather  of 
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musical  elocution  than  music,  beautiful  as  it  may  be.  As  religious  feeling 
and  musical  knowledge  form  closer  union,  there  may  be  no  difficulty  of 
rendering  the  practice  of  chanting  more  popular  and  more  general,  but  it  can 
never  altogether  occupy  the  place  of  singing,  in  which  alone  the  fulness  of 
the  human  heart  can  find  adequate  expression.  Let  the  prose  psalms  be  never 
so  happily  allied  to  music,  let  the  versicle  or  response  be  fitted  to  strains 
never  so  reverend  or  exalted,  without  the  alliance  of  metre  the  song  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving  must  still  be  wanting." 

It  is  well  at  the  outset  to  reflect  upon  this  passage,  and  to  remember  that 
chanting,  however  excellently  done,  can  never  be  so  popular  or  so  stirring  as 
hymn-singing.  The  Eeformers  knew  what  they  were  doing.  Just  as  the 
Bible  was  translated  into  English  that  the  people  could  understand  it,  so  the 
Psalms  were  put  into  verse  that  the  people  might  sing  them. 

In  order  to  understand  the  chant  we  must  regard  it  as  having  its  origin 
in  speech,  and  not  in  music.  This  is  the  historical  view.  Let  us  for  the 
moment  forget  the  existence  of  Anglicans,  single  and  double,  and  of  Gre- 
gonans  with  all  their  endings,  and  place  ourselves  in  imagination  at  the  time 
when  a  number  of  our  remote  forefathers  first  wished  to  repeat  aloud  together 
some  form  of  words.  In  doing  this  they  would  unconsciously  unite  their 
voices  upon  a  musical  tone,  and  as  surely  would  they  mark  the  end  of  a  clause 
or  sentence  by  a  fall  of  the  voice  corresponding  to  some  definite  musical 
interval.  This  is  an  instinct.  Primitive  and  spontaneous  intonation  and 
cadences  of  this  sort  may  be  heard  from  day  school  children  as  they  repeat 
their  multiplication  table;  they  may  be  heard  occasionally  from  public 
speakers.  Here  is  the  germ  of  the  chant.  It  is  the  utterance  of  words  on  a 
monotone,  with  a  cadence  at  every  pause  in  the  sense.  Chanting  of  this  sort 
knows  nothing  of  musical  measures  or  harmony.  Historically,  it  is  long 
anterior  to  both.  The  process  of  elaboration  is  obvious.  The  cadence  would 
soon  be  lengthened  from  one  note  to  several ;  then  a  number  of  cadences 
would  be  invented,  to  give  variety.  The  addition  of  harmony,  vocal  or  instru- 
mental, is  comparatively  recent. 

At  a  very  early  period  two  recitations  with  their  cadences  were  coupled 
together,  and  made  one  chant.  The  recitation  note  was  at  first  the  same  in 
both  cases,  but  the  ending  was  different.  Whether  or  not  this  was  done  in 
view  of  the  parallelisms  of  Hebrew  poetry,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is 
excellently  suited  to  the  Psalms.  What  these  parallelisms  are  will  be  under- 
stood from  the  following  example  (Psalm  cxiv)  :— 

1  When  Israel  went  out  of  Egypt, 

The  house  of  Jacob  from  a  people  of  strange  language  : 

2  Judah  was  his  sanctuary 
And  Israel  his  dominion. 

3  The  sea  saw  it,  and  fled, 
Jordan  was  driven  back. 

4  The  mountains  skipped  like  rams  ; 
The  little  hills  like  lambs,  &c. 

In  this  Psalm  each  verse  divides  into  halves;  the  second  half  is  the  echo  or 
repetition  of  the  first  in  new  language.  Corresponding  with  this  are  the  two 
parallel  halves  of  the  Gregorian  or  Anglican  chant.  The  Psalms,  however, 
are  not  all  written  in  these  parallelisms,  and  the  attempt  to  write  them  thus 
throughout,  which  has  several  times  been  made,  leads  to  divisions  which  are 
arbitrary,  and  have  no  rhetorical  basis.  Antiphonal  chanting,  that  is,  the 
singing  of  alternate  verses  by  each  half  of  the  congregation  or  choir,  has  a 
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very  ancient  origin.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  true  anti- 
phoaal  style,  in  nine  Psalms  out  of  ten,  would  be  to  sing  not  each  verse,  but 
each  half  verse,  so  that  the  vocal  answer  might  correspond  with  the  rhetorical 
affirmation.    This  plan  is  adopted  at  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Oxford. 

I£  we  fix  in  our  minds  the  natural  origin  of  the  Chant,  we  shall  not 
consider  its  various  forms  as  antagonistic,  but  as  evolved  from  a  common 
type.     Of  these  forms  the  Gregorian  is  the  oldest. 


2.— THE   GREGORIAN  CHANT. 

In  its  true  form  the  Gregorian  Chant  has  no  bars  or  measures  ;  the  time 
and  the  accent  is  verbal,  not  musical.  Each  note  of  the  mediation  (or  first 
cadence)  or  the  ending  is  emphatic  or  non-emphatic,  according  to  the  word  or 
syllable  it  happens  to  be  sung  to.  The  endings  which  follow  the  recitation  do 
not  fall  into  musical  measures,  but  are  as  unrhythmical  as  the  reciting  tone 
itself.  Gregorian  s  are  traditionally  written  in  a  notation  of  square  notes  on  a 
four-line  staff,  which  need  not  here  be  explained.  But  whether  writfcen  in  the 
old  way  or  in  modern  notation,  the  true  Gregorian  Chant  is  seldom  heard  in 
England.  Modern  music,  and  the  instinctive  observance  of  rhythm  which  is 
an  essential  part  of  it,  have  modified  the  old  chant,  and  given  it  accent  and 
time.  The  following  is  an  example  of  the  chant  (Tone  3,  1st  ending)  in 
modern  notation : — 
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Intonation.         1st.        Mediation.  2nd.        Ending. 

Dominant.  Dominant. 

keyA.^,     :1,      |T      ||r      :d      |t,     :d       ||T     Jd      :1,      |d      :t,      jl,     :-    || 

It  is  the  custom  for  the  priest  to  sing  the  first  half- verse  of  every  psalm  and 
canticle  by  himself ;  the  choir  and  congregation  joining  in  at  the  second  half. 
The  introductory  notes,  known  as  the  Intonation,  are  generally  used  to  every 
verse  of  a  canticle,  but  only  to  the  first  verse  of  a  psalm  except  on  special 
occasions.  The  recitations  take  place  on  the  two  dominants  ;  the  mediation 
and  ending  form  the  cadence. 

The  reason  why  the  attempt  to  adapt  the  Gregorian  tones  to  the  English 
language  has  resulted  in  their  modification  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  non- 
accented  system  suits  Latin  and  French,  but  not  English.  Apart  from  the 
instinct  for  time,  and  the  desire  to  make  a  "  tune  "  of  the  Chant,  which  is  a 
part  of  human  nature,  it  is  a  feature  of  the  English  language  that  in  speaking 
we  pass  from  accent  to  accent,  and  elide  the  intervening  syllables.  "  Besides 
the  accentual  system,"  says  Wadham,  in  his  Treatise  on  Versification,  "  which 
we  may  look  on  as  native,  there  is  another,  and  a  rival,  against  which  it  has 
to  make  good  its  ground.  This  is  the  totally  different  base  of  quantity  or 
prosody  on  which  the  Greeks,  closely  imitated  by  the  Latins,  constructed  the 
whole  body  of  their  poetry."  The  first  attempts  to  adapt  the  Gregorian  tones 
to  English  use  proceeded  strictly  upon  the  plan  of  "  one  syllable  to  a  note." 
Of  however  many  notes  the  mediation  or  cadence  of  the  chant  consisted,  that 
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number  of  syllables  was  marked  off  from  the  end  of  each  half  verse,  and  the 
recitation  ended  when  they  were  reached.  For  example,  in  Kev.  F.  Oakeley's 
Psalter  (1843)  we  find  :— 


Hg=gEE^^^g^ai=^E^S=g 


The  Lord  shall^root  out  all  de  -  celt  -  ful  lips,  and  the  tongue  that  speaketh  proud  things. 
key  G.|  m  |n  :r  |f  :n  |r  :d  ||  T  jr  :1,  Id  :t,  II,  :-  || 
The  Lord  shall  root  out  all  de  -  ceit-  ful  lips,  and  the  tongue  that  speaketh  proud  things. 
The  attempt  to  sing  this  with  accent  does  the  greatest  violence  to  the  language. 
As  English  Gregorian  singers  fell  into  fixed  measures,  this  strict  pointing  had 
to  be  altered.  Slurs,  which  are  no  part  of  the  Gregorian  system  proper,  were 
employed  to  bring  the  accented  syllables  upon  the  first  of  the  measure.  "  In 
short/'  says  Dr.  Stainer,  "  Gregorians,  as  used  for  the  most  part  in  England  at 
the  present  time,  are  nothing  more  than  ordinary  chants,  not,  however,  having 
an  uniform  number  of  bars  of  music." 

Gregorian  music  was  favoured  by  the  pioneers  of  the  Oxford  movement 
as  a  Catholic  practice,  and  it  has  been  forced  into  use  rather  by  the  clergy 
than  by  musicians.  Even  the  clergy  are  not  agreed  as  to  its  merits.  Dr. 
Jebb,  in  his  great  work  on  the  Choral  Service  (1843)  says  :— 

"  In  the  first  place,  the  implied  assumption  of  their  Catholicity,  as  the 
argument  for  their  exclusive  use,  is  untenable.  The  utmost  that  can  be 
affirmed  of  the  Gregorian  Chants  as  they  at  present  exist  is  that  they  have 
been  ot  ancient  use  throughout  the  western  portion  of  the  Church.  But  the 
Church  of  England  has  never  bowed  herself  down  to  the  employment  of 
western  forms  only.  .  .  If  then,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  Church  of 
Hmgland  greater  edification  may  be  promoted  by  the  superaddition  of  the 
expressive  and  varied  resources  of  a  more  scientific  music  to  the  melodies  of 
ancient  times,  the  ministers  of  her  communion  have  been  acting  in  strict 
accordance  with  their  duty  in  taking  advantage  of  the  providential  improve- 
ments of  art  to  adorn  and  illustrate  the  service  of  God." 

And  again  he  writes  : — 

"  But  is  this  scrupulous  regard  not  to  the  excellences  but  to  the  defects 
ot  antiquity,  worthy  of  God's  service,  to  which  the  perfection  of  every  art  that 
can  be  legitimately  employed,  ought  to  be  dedicated  ?  If  the  laws  of  harmony 
and  modulation,  which  suggest  (as  every  musician  knows  they  do)  a  variety 
ot  melody  unattainable  in  the  time  of  Ignatius,  Ambrose  or  Gregory,  are 
founded  m  nature,  is  it  not  most  right  that  the  sublime  art  which  since  the 
creation  has  been  dedicated  to  the  praise  of  God,  should  receive  all  the  aid 
which  the  obedience  to  these  laws  produces  ?  What  would  be  said  if  our 
Churches  were  restricted  in  their  architecture  to  the  debasements  of  the  age  of 
Constantme,  and  the  sublime  inventions  of  later  times  were  forbidden,  because 
unknown  to  theancient  architects  of  Antioch,  Milan  or  Eome,  or  if  the  deco- 
rations of  painting  and  sculpture  were  to  be  deprived  of  the  graces  arising 
trom  the  observance  of  the  laws  of  proportion  and  perspective.  ...  I  confess 
1  am  ashamed  to  use  so  many  words  upon  such  an  obvious  argument,  in  which 
I  dare  say  my  reader  has  long  since  anticipated  me ;  but  unfortunately  it  has 
become  necessary,  from  what  I  must  call  the  narrow  and  partial  reasonings  of 
many  in  the  present  day.  Why  should  so  much  be  said  of  the  example  of 
Koine  ?  That  Church  has  heinously  transgressed  ancient  practice  in  grave 
matters  ;  whilst  in  this  particuliar  of  sacred  music  she  has  sinned  against  the 
decorum  of  public  worship  more  grievously  than  any  church  upon  earth.  And 
it  she  has  held  to  ancient  custom  with  respect  to  Psalmody,  this  may  perhaps 
be  one  among  the  many  usages  which  she  has  set  up  in  a  pertinacious  scrupu- 
losity for  the  defects  of  antiquity,  while  in  other  respects  she  has  disregarded 
its  real  virtues." 
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Mr.  Hullah,  in  his  "  Whole  Book  of  Psalms  "  (1844)  dismisses  the  subject 

thus : — 

"We,  starving  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  are  to  return  to  the 
meagre  resources  of  art  in  the  days  of  St.  Gregory." 

Professor  Macfarren,  in  his  "  Six  Lectures  on  Harmony "  (1867),  after 
discussing  the  history  of  the  Gregorian  system,  says  : — 

"  It  must  be  obvious,  from  what  has  now  been  shown,  firstly  that  the 
Gregorian  Chant  is  of  purely  Pagan  [i.e.,  Greek]  origin;  secondly,  that  its 
appropriation  to  Christian  worship  was  entirely  upon  artistic  and  popular 
grounds  [the  Greek  system  being  at  the  time  of  Ambrose  at  once  the  best 
and  the  most  familiar  in  existence],  not  on  account  either  of  its  antiquity  or 
its  sacredness  ;  thirdly,  that  it  was  not  held  as  essential  to  the  service  through- 
out Western  Europe,  when  the  advance  of  music  enabled  the  clergy  of  France 
to  improve  upon  it ;  and  lastly,  that  those  well-meaning  men  who  would  re- 
suscitate its  use  in  the  Church  of  England,  evince  mistaken  zeal,  false 
antiquariani sm,  illogical  deductiveness,  artistic  blindness,  and  ecclesiastical 
error." 

Mr.  Henry  Smart,  in  the  preface  to  his  Choral  Book  writes  : — 

"  A  contemporaneous  publication  rejoicing  in  all  the  mediaeval  barbarism 
of  the  four-line  staff  and  diamond  note,  makes  its  appearance  on  the  assump- 
tion that  Metrical  Psalmody  '  is  found  no  longer  to  satisfy  either  the  spiritual 
wants  or  musical  tastes  of  Christians.'  What  may  be  the  '  spiritual  wants '  of 
the  Christians  here  alluded  to,  it  is  needless  to  enquire  ;  but  there  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  deciding  that  '  musical  taste  '  must  be  indeed  at  the  lowest  ebb  in 
any  who  really  prefer  the  meaningless  and  uncouth  '  plain  song  of  the  Church ' 
to  any  other  combination  of  sound  whatever.  .  .  .  English  Psalmody  has  many 
faults,  but  I  hold  it  to  be  the  far  wiser  course  to  endeavour  to  correct  these 
.  .  .  than  to  supplant  it  by  a  style  of  music  utterly  barbarous  in  itself,  anta- 
gonistic to  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  language,  and  so  wholly  opposed 
to  the  feeling  of  the  people  that  it  can  never  come  into  general  use,  except  on 
the  incredible  supposition  of  a  second  universal  ascendancy  of  the  church 
which  invented  it." 

We  have  collected  the  best  testimony  against  the  Gregorian  revival;  let 
us  now  hear  what  its  advocates  have  to  say.  The  school  deserves  a  hearing, 
because  its  avowed  design  is  the  promotion  of  congregational  singing ;  the 
introduction  of  the  congregation  to  an  active  part  in  the  service.  It  is  im- 
possible to  read  the  publications  of  the  London  Gregorian  Choral  Association 
without  being  struck  by  the  earnestness  and  even  enthusiasm  with  which 
Gregorianists  are  animated.  One  advocate  of  the  system,  on  being  asked  what 
he  had  to  say  in  favour  of  Gregorians,  replied  "  Well,  I  can  only  say  this,  that 
I  believe  them  to  be  the  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb."*  He  meant,  we  are 
told,  that  they  are  the  true  language  of  devotion.  The  apologists  for  the  old 
tones  say  that  their  unrhythmical  nature  is  true  to  the  language  of  the  Psalms ; 
their  monotony  is  denied ;  they  are  said  to  be  full  of  rich  melody ;  suited  in 
their  easy  compass  to  a  large  body  of  mixed  voices ;  easily  transposed ;  full  of 
stateliness,  majesty,  and  depth  of  expression  and  devoutness.  Their  antiquity 
is  much  dwelt  upon.  "  In  their  use,"  it  is  said,  "  the  Christian  Church  has 
succeeded  not  only  to  the  devout  and  inspired  aspirations  of  writers  of  the 
Jewish  Church,  but  also  to  the  very  music  in  which  they  clothed  their  words. 
They  may  have  been  familiar  to  our  Blessed  Lord  himself,  to  Ezra  and  Heze- 


*  Paper  read  at  Annual  Meeting  of  London  Gregorian  Choral  Association,  November  ISth,  1872, 
by  Samuel  Gee,  Esq. 
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kiah,  to  Solomon  and  David."  Gregorian  organists  usually  accompany  the 
tones  with  the  strongest  modern  harmonies— Lefebure  Wely  shaking  hands 
with  Ambrose.  This  custom,  however,  is  not  sanctioned  by  the  best  authorities, 
who  prefer  an  earlier  style  of  harmony. 

When  the  Association  holds  its  yearly  demonstration  at  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  and  the  mighty  edifice  is  filled  with  ten  thousand  people,  twelve 
hundred  white-robed  men  and  boys  forming  the  choir,  the  result  is  of  course 
imposing.  A  band  of  brass  instruments  leads  the  melody,  and  great  is  the 
force  and  weight  of  the  unison.  Everyone  is  thrilled  by  the  vastness  and 
power  of  the  sonorous  effect.  But  on  recovering  from  the  immediate  sensation, 
one  feels  regret  for  enthusiasm  and  devotion  so  strangely  misspent.  The 
idea  of  reviving  the  people's  song  in  the  nineteenth  century  by  means  of  the 
Gregorian  tones  is  nothing  less  than  preposterous.  Gregorian  chanting  is  by 
no  means  so  simple  as  it  looks,  because  its  idiom  is  strange  to  the  modern 
ear ;  and  the  testimony  of  many  choirmasters  who  have  tried  both  systems  is 
that  the  people  do  not  join  any  more  heartily  in  Gregorians  than  in  Anglicans. 
The  fact  is  that  music  for  the  people  must  be  something  more  than  simple ;  it 
must  be  interesting.  It  must  be  in  the  current  idiom.  In  the  ears  of  the 
educated  few  the  tonal  indecision  of  the  old  melodies  has  a  quaintness  which 
is  charming,  but  to  the  many  the  tones  are  hopelessly  monotonous. 


III.— THE  ANGLICAN   CHANT. 

The  Anglican  chant,  as  its  name  implies,  is  English  in  origin.  It  did  nob 
come  in  with  the  Reformation,  but  can  be  traced  to  the  time  of  the  Restora- 
tion. The  double  chant  was  developed  from  the  single.  There  are  several 
stories  as  to  its  origin.  It  is  said  that  upon  one  occasion  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Croft, 
in  the  course  of  his  duty  in  a  cathedral,  happened,  through  forgetfulness  or 
carelessness,  to  strike  into  another  chant,  which  the  choir  immediately  took 
up.  The  same  story  is  told  of  a  pupil  of  Hine,  organist  of  Gloucester, 
1710-30.  But  in  one  of  the  old  service  books  belonging  to  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  there  exists  an  MS.  copy  of  a  double  chant  by  John  Robinson,  in 
the  hand-writing  of  Dr.  Turner,  his  father  in  law,  dated  1706.  These  stories 
are  therefore  fabulous. 

The  Anglican  Single  Chant  has  a  first  reciting  note  followed  by  two 
measures,  and  a  second  reciting  note  followed  by  three  measures.  The  form 
of  the  Double  Chant  is  that  of  two  single  chants  placed  together.  Composers 
generally  endeavour  at  a  response  between  two  or  all  of  the  cadences,  in  order 
to  give  that  unity  of  impression  which  is  the  basis  of  musical  form,  and 
which  favours  the  parallelisms  of  the  Hebrew  poetry.  Canon  Havergal's 
double  chants  have  all  one  subject,  which  reappears  in  the  second  half,  treated 
contrapuntally.  Objection  is  taken,  and  not  without  cause,  to  the  indis- 
criminate use  of  double  chants.  The  Psalmists  often  shift  their  attitude  from 
praise  to  prayer,  or  vice  versa,  during  the  course  of  a  psalm,  and  the  double 
chant  is  liable  to  link  together  two  verses  between  which  there  is  a  natural 
hiatus  (see  verses  5  and  6  of  the  Yenite,  Psalm  xcv).  The  repetition  of  the 
second  half  of  a  Double  Chant,  necessary  in  all  psalms  with  an  odd  number 
of  verses,  is  distressing  to  the  musical  sense.    Quadruple  Chants  are  a  further 
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advance  in  the  same  direction,  and  are  still  more  liable  to  the  same  objections. 
Both  Double  and  Quadruple  need  to  be  employed  with  foresight  and 
intelligence. 

The  musical  character  of  chants  should  also  be  more  closely  studied  in 
adapting  them  to  psalms.  John  Jones,  the  organist  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
marked  his  chants  (1785)  with  the  letters  E.,  P.,  and  H.,  for  Rejoicing, 
Penitential,  and  Historical,  as  a  hint  to  which  kind  of  psalms  they  should  be 
fitted. 

The  multiplicity  of  recent  chants  has  not  been  favourable  to  a  pure  and 
dignified  style.  The  efforts  made  by  composers  at  originality  are  desperate, 
and  the  most  far-fetched  chromatic  harmonies  are  used.  The  rule  laid  down 
by  Dr.  W.  Hayes,  that  there  should  be  no  discord  on  the  reciting  note,  has 
long  since  been  discarded.  In  the  attempt  to  make  a  pretty  tune  the  real 
function  of  the  chant  is  forgotten,  and  the  reciting  notes  are  fixed  too  high. 
The  chant  ought  always  to  be  within  the  medium  compass  of  each  vocal  part. 
I  have  heard  the  boys  of  a  good  choir  flatten  irrevocably  and  persistently  in 
this  chant  of  Dr.  Greene's  : — 


KEY    BJ7. 


t,  :- 


Id 


r  :m  I  r  :r    I  d  :- 


The  reciting  notes  are  above  the  medium  pitch, 
sufficient  relief. 


and  the  cadences  give  no 


Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  amend  the  form  of  the  Anglican 
Chant.  Dr.  Kemp  composed  a  few  chants  in  triple  time,  one  of  which  was 
used  long  ago  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  but  this  was  merely  for  the  sake  of 
variety.  Samuel  Webbe  the  elder,  in  his  "  Sixty  Original  Chants,"  uses  a 
variety  of  forms,  among  them  these  : — 

KEY    G. 


111111 


la 


1,    :r 


jfefe^.-*  ■  i    ! 


^3 


KEY    E 

|m  |r  :d  I 


s  :f 


Im'.:-  ||f  Is  :f 


II1 


;-  Id    :— 


Id:- 


Mr.  "W.  H.  Monk,  in  his  "Ancient  and  Modern  Psalter"  (1878),  introduces  a 

form  which  combines  the  Gregorian  with  the  Anglican.     The  case  in  which 

this  new  form  is  of  service  is  when  two  syllables  occur  on  the  last  note  of  the 

mediation.     Take  the  words 

Holy,  holy,  holy. 

These  would  be  sung  to  an  ordinary  Anglican  Chant,  and  by  an  ordinary 

choir,  in  the  following  time  : — 

key  E|;. 
Is         :-  .s 


» , 


P 


:P=^= 


-I— 


I1 

ho 


:s 
ly, 


3    ,s 
ho-ly. 


-    ly,    ho     -     ly,      ho  -  ly.  Ho      -      ly, 

The  effect  of  the  last  "holy"  has  been  likened  to  the  "rat-tat"  of  the  post- 
man, and  it  is  certainly  irreverent  and  flippant.  To  prevent  this  jerky  effect, 
and  to  promote  smoothness,  Mr.  Monk  introduces  an  optional  note,  in  the  last 
measure,  which  is  used  where  there  is  a  syllable  for  it,  and  is  passed  over  (not 
slurred)  when  there  is  not.  The  use  of  this  note  will  be  evident  from  the 
following  examples : — 
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Used.  Omitted,. 


a==g=^^gz^p=^j    Eipfe===g==j 


Thou  didst  turn  Thy    face         from     me.  Then  cried  I  unto  Thee,    O      Lord. 

KEY    E{?.    ^  KEY    EJ7.   ^ 

I  s  II    :s     |i     :n     ||  I  s  II      :s      Is    :—  | 

Mr.  Monk  has  enlisted  the  help  of  a  number  of  Cathedral  organists,  who 
have  composed  chants  in  this  new  form,  always  taking  care  that  the  chord  of 
which  the  optional  note  is  a  part  can  be  omitted  from  the  harmony  when 
necessary.  He  found,  when  at  work  upon  this  new  plan,  that  Samuel  Webbe 
had  anticipated  him  in  it,  and  the  Psalter  contains  one  or  two  of  Webbe's 
chants. 

Mr.  John  Crowdy  has  put  forward  what  he  describes  as  the  Free  Chant. 
He  rejects  the  compromise  of  the  Anglican  form,  and  reduces  chanting  to  its 
primitive  unrhythmical  state.  We  are  presented  with  four  couples  of  chords ; 
on  the  first  chord  of  each  couple  we  recite,  and  the  second  is  the  cadence  or 
inflection  which  closes  the  half  verse.  Thus  each  Free  Chant  covers  the 
same  quantity  of  words  as  an  Anglican  Double  Chant.  In  the  Free  Chant 
the  musical  and  rhythmic  element  is  reduced  almost  to  zero ;  and  the 
attention  is  thrown  back  upon  the  delivery  of  the  words.  There  is  no 
temptation  to  spoil  the  elocution  in  order  to  keep  the  musical  time.  Mr. 
Crowdy's  exposure  of  the  Anglican  Chant  is,  from  the  strict  point  of  view, 
unanswerable.  But  it  is  the  very  compromise  between  "  tune  "  and  free 
speech  which  makes  that  chant  interesting  and  popular.  Chanting  on  Mr. 
Crowdy's  system  would  be  at  once  pure  and  dull ;  music  would  not  shackle 
the  words  and  it  would  not  inspire  them. 


IV.— CHANTING  AND   POINTING. 

The  innumerable  published  Psalters,  with  their  innumerable  systems  of 
pointing,  are  a  frank  confession  of  the  difficulty  of  carrying  out  the  com- 
promise between  metre  and  prose  which  the  Anglican  Chant  attempts.  "We 
can  only  briefly  notice  a  few  of  the  plans  used.  Many  pointers  beg  the  whole 
question  by  marking  only  the  measures  of  the  music,  and  leaving  singers  to 
observe  the  natural  rhythm  of  the  words  by  their  own  inner  light,  a  thing 
which  experience  shows  they  never  do.  A  number  of  others  use  italic  type 
for  all  words  not  belonging  to  the  recitation,  with  the  measures  and  some- 
times the  half -measures,  marked  with  long  and  short  perpendicular  lines. 
One  Psalter  has  lines  drawn  under  all  the  notes  of  the  cadences,  each  line 
marking  by  its  length  the  duration  of  a  pulse  or  beat.  Another  (1835), 
cuts  up  the  words  according  to  their  notes  in  this  fashion  : — 

For-th-e-Lord  :  i — s — a — grea — t — God. 
The  author  of  this  little  work  relates  the  difficulties  caused  by  the  barrel- 
organ,  which  cannot  repeat  the  last  half  of  a  double  chant  where  an  odd 
number  of  verses  renders  this  necessary.  Mr.  T.  G.  Ackland  (1843),  Mr. 
Hullah  (1844),  Mr.  W.  H.  Cummings  (1852),  and  others  draw  lines  from  top  to 
bottom  of  the  page,  and  arrange  the  words  within  the  measures  to  which  they 
are  to  be  sung.     Others,  not  adopting  this  plan,  use  points  *  or  dashes  /  in 
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place  of  bar  lines.  The  Sudbury  Psalter  (1868),  the  Office  of  Praise  (1854), 
the  Weigh  House  Psalter  (1854)  and  others  vainly  attempt  to  demetricise  the 
Anglican  Chant  by  printing  it  without  bars,  and  directing  that  it  shall  not  be 
sung  in  strict  musical  time,  but  in  the  natural  time  of  the  words.  It  is 
remarkable  that  pointers  have  been  at  so  much  pains  to  mark  the  words  of 
the  cadences.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  discovered  that  these  can  take  care 
of  themselves.  Tell  a  singer  where  the  cadence  is  to  begin,  and  guide  him 
when  more  than  one  syllable  has  to  be  sung  to  one  note,  and  there  is  no  need 
for  bars,  italics,  or  any  other  signs. 

Pointers  differ  in  their  method  of  fixing  the  entrance  to  the  inflection  or 
cadence.  The  ancient  Gregorian  use,  as  we  have  seen,  was  to  have  one 
syllable  only  to  each  note  of  the  cadence.  Mr.  Turle  (1866),  adopts  the  plan 
of  having  as  few  syllables  here  as  is  consistent  with  correct  accentuation. 
Other  authorities  crowd  syllables  into  the  cadence.  The  two  methods  are 
compared  in  the  following  examples  : — 

He  hath  prepared  for  him  the  instru  |  ments  of  |  death  || 

He  hath  prepared  for  him  the  |  instruments  of  |  death  || 

Behold  he  travail  |  eth  with  |  mischief  || 

Behold  he  |  travaileth  with  |  mischief  || 

Sing  unto  God  0  ye  kingdoms  |  of  the  I  earth  || 

Sing  unto  God  0  ye  |  kingdoms  of  the  |  earth  || 

These  are  distinguished  as  the  Syllabic  and  the  Accented  systems.  The  true 
course  lies  between  the  extremes  of  either.  Too  much  crowding  of  syllables 
is  flippant  in  effect ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  accent  and  importance  of 
words  must  govern  their  position  in  the  metrical  part  of  the  chant. 

The  real  difficulty  of  the  chant  lies  of  course  in  the  recitation,  and  here  it 
is  that  the  help  of  the  pointer  is  most  needed.  Nearly  all  pointers  acknow- 
ledge the  necessity  of  doing  something  to  help  singers  and  to  secure 
uniformity.     Dr.  Jebb,  however,  says  : — 

"  A  great  anxiety  is  often  shown,  so  to  regulate  the  recitation  as  that  each 
word  and  syllable  may  be  pronounced  at  the  same  time  by  the  whole  choir. 
It  would  be  impossible,  or  at  least  a  work  of  extreme  difficulty,  to  make  or 
enforce  such  a  rule.  But  it  is  not  in  fact  desirable.  A  certain  degree  of 
license  ought  to  be  permitted  in  this  part  of  the  chant  to  each  singer  so  as  to 
allow  of  that  devotional  freedom  and  elasticity  which  gives  such  life  to  the 
chant,  and  which  distinguishes  it  from  metrical  psalmody.  This  is  quite 
consistent  with  sufficient  distinctness,  as  will  be  found  by  the  practice  of  all 
choirs  who  have  been  taught  to  observe  the  rules  of  punctuation  and  accent ; 
and  I  confess  I  should  be  sorry  to  exchange  for  a  correct,  but  tame  and 
mechanical  performance,  that  majestic  roll  of  the  chant  which  resembles  the 
voice  of  many  waters." 

This  opinion  is  probably  singular ;  at  any  rate  the  great  preponderance  of 
authority  is  in  favour  of  securing  as  much  oneness  of  utterance  as  possible. 
What  Dr.  Jebb  calls  a  "  mighty  roll,"  others  feel  to  be  an  indecent  scamper. 
Surely  coincidence  and  distinctness  form  the  first  condition  of  power  and 
impressiveness  in  choral  recitation. 

In  speaking  of  the  recitation  let  us  first  remark  that  the  prevailing 
custom  is  to  deliver  it  far  too  rapidly.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  Psalms 
should  be  chanted  any  faster  than  any  other  part  of  Scripture  is  read  in 
public  worship.  Indeed,  the  comprehension  of  a  number  of  people  in  the  act 
suggests  a  slower  speed  than  that  which  one  voice  would  adopt.  The  Rev. 
Canon  Pullen,  in  his  Psalter  (1867)  writes  well  on  this  point.     He  says  : — 
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"  It  may  perhaps  be  worth  while  to  raise  the  question  whether  our 
present  system  of  chanting  is  not  a  great  deal  too  fast.  Nobody,  of  course, 
would  advocate  drawling,  but  it  is  surely  possible  to  err  in  the  other  extreme  : 
and  the  reckless  fashion  in  which  syllables  are  now  crowded  together,  and 
commas  ignored,  tells  its  own  tale  only  too  plainly.  "We  have  gained  a  certain 
amount  of  vigour  and  briskness,  but  if  we  have  lost  distinctness  and  expres- 
sion, we  have  made  but  a  poor  exchange." 

The  first  reform  in  Anglican  chanting  must  be  to  reduce  the  speed  of  the 
recitation  from  that  of  the  quickest  possible  articulation  to  that  of  reverent 
and  measured  speech. 

We  have  said  that  most  pointers  make  some  attempt  to  guide  singers  in 
the  delivery  of  the  recitation.  Some  direct  that  all  commas  shall  be  observed 
by  a  slight  pause,  a  few  {e.g.,  Hake,  1877)  adding  the  sensible  rule  that  the 
comma  is  not  to  be  observed  when  it  occurs  between  two  parts  of  an 
invocation,  as  "  Thou,  0  Lord."  Others  use  the  asterisk  (*)  to  mark  where 
breath  is  to  be  taken  in  the  recitation,  and  as  this  sign  is  more  prominent 
than  the  comma  it  is  preferable. 

What  may  be  called  the  doctrine  of  the  "  imaginary  bar  "  is  to  be  met 
with  in  many  recent  Psalters  of  authority.  Dr.  Stephen  Elvey,  whose  Psalter 
(1856)  is  a  landmark  in  the  literature  of  the  subject,  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  to  give  the  sanction  of  principle  to  a  device  to  which  chanters  had 
probably  worked  their  way  in  practice  some  time  previously.  His  design  was 
to  produce  greater  smoothness  in  chanting,  and  especially  to  get  rid  of  the 
long  and  unmeaning  pause  before  the  tune,  which  he  tells  us  was  almost 
invariable  some  years  ago.  He  asserts  that  the  words  of  the  recitation  should 
be  sung,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  at  the  same  rate  as  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
chant.  In  order  that  the  recitation  may  be  joined  nicely  to  the  cadences,  Dr. 
Elvey  distinguishes  the  last  accented  syllable  of  the  recitation  by  a  change  of 
type,  and  says  that  this  syllable  is  to  form  the  commencement  of  an 
"  imaginary  bar."  It  and  the  syllables  which  intervene  before  the  entrance 
to  the  cadence  are  to  have  strictly  one  measure  of  time,  and  the  subdivisions 
of  this  measure  are  prescribed  by  four  varieties  of  type,  according  to  the 
natural  emphasis  of  the  words.  Dr.  Elvey  does  not  say  that  this  marked 
syllable  is  to  have  more  accent  than  the  rest ;  he  speaks  of  it  only  as  the  last 
accented  syllable  of  the  recitation,  and  his  desire  for  smoothness  shows  that 
he  would  not  wish  it  to  be  jerked  out  with  more  than  its  natural  weight. 

The  pointers  who  mark  this  last  accent  of  the  recitation  are  by  no  means 
agreed  as  to  its  function.    Mr.  Joule,  nine  years  before  Elvey  (1847),  speaks  of 

"A  short  pause  [on  the  accented  syllable]  ....  continued  just  long 
enough  to  secure  the  simultaneous  enunciation  of  the  remaining  syllables 
before  the  perpendicular  line." 

But  he  does  not  fix  its  exact  time.     Mr.  Troutbeck  (1876)  says  : — 

"  The  thick  type  shows  the  last  emphatic  word,  or  the  last  accented 
syllable  upon  the  reciting  note  of  the  chant.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to 
dwell  unduly  on  the  word  or  syllable  printed  in  thick  type.  Any  syllables 
which  come  between  the  syllable  printed  in  thick  type  and  the  first  bar, 
should  be  sung  clearly,  and  not  too  fast." 

The  Magdalene  Psalter,  edited  by  Stainer  and  Tuckwell  (1875),  says  :— 

"  The  syllables  printed  in  black  letter  are  to  be  held  longer,  but  not  sung 
louder  than  the  other  syllables  in  the  recitation.  Care  must  be  taken  that 
any  syllables  which  occur  between  that  in  black  letter  and  the  first  bar  be 
pronounced  as  clearly  and  at  the  same  pace  as  the  previous  recitation." 
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The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Psalter  (1871)  says  : — 

"  This  is  not  always  an  emphatic  syllable,  nor  is  it  even  to  be  marked 
with  an  exaggerated  accent." 

The  S.P.C.K.  Psalter  (1866)  marks  the  last  accented  syllable,  but  says 
nothing  about  the  imaginary  bar.     Indeed  such  a  passage  as  this — 

And  tyrants,  which,  have  not  God  before  their  eyes  |  seek  |  after  my  |  soul  || 
seems  to  show  that  the  editor  does  not  believe  in  it,  for  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  get  the  words  "  God  before  their  eyes  "  into  one  measure. 

The  Sudbury  Psalter  (1868)  marks  the  last  pause  in  the  recitation  with  an 
asterisk  when  it  occurs  before  the  last  syllable,  but  says  that  when  there  is  no 
asterisk  (i.e.,  no  natural  pause)  the  singer  should  proceed  straight  to  the 
cadence.  This  is  part  of  the  attempt  to  abolish  fixed  musical  time  in  the 
chant. 

Mr.  E.  Prout  in  the  "  Psalmist  "  Psalter  (1878)  says  :— 

"  In  the  reciting  passages  there  is  generally  One  word  which  bears  a 
stronger  accent  than  the  others." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  on  what  principle  of  elocution  this  statement 
is  made. 

The  Trinity  Psalter  (New  York,  1864)  endeavours  to  account  for  this 
convenient  device  of  the  imaginary  bar  in  the  following  elegant  form  : — 

"The  underscored  word  is  to  be  sustained.  It  serves  as  a  point  of 
departure,  so  to  speak,  from  which  singers  are  to  proceed  to  the  rhythmical 
portion  of  the  chant.  The  critical  point  in  a  chant  is  where  the  recitation 
ends  and  the  cadence  begins ;  and  choristers  as  they  approach  this  place 
instinctively  seek  some  word  or  syllable — some  rallying  point — as  a  prepara- 
tion for  that  which  is  to  follow." 

Canon  Pullen  (1867)  disposes  very  well  of  this  notion  of  a  "rallying 
point."     He  says  : — 

"  Though  the  capital  letters  may  prevent  the  chorister  gabbling  beyond 
a  certain  word,  they  clearly  cannot  prevent  his  gabbling  up  to  it ;  nay,  they 
almost  invite  him  to  do  so  by  the  very  fact  of  catching  his  eye.  .  .  .  To 
imagine  a  bar  is  to  create  a  bar.  All  bars  are  imaginary.  You  cannot  see 
them  or  hear  them.  They  have  no  real  existence  except  upon  paper.  Accents, 
indeed  you  must  have,  and  the  bar  is  a  convenient  method  of  showing  where 
your  accents  fall,  but  the  bar  itself  is  a  mere  imaginary  line." 

The  fact  is  that  the  doctrine  of  the  imaginary  bar  has  no  elocutional 
foundation  whatever.  It  has  been  put  forward  as  a  way  of  escape  from  a 
greater  evil.  If  singers  are  to  get  over  the  recitation  helter-skelter  as  best 
they  can,  and  to  enter  the  cadence  in  strict  time,  it  follows  that  some 
rendezvous  is  necessary  on  the  way.  The  singers  naturally  made  this  on  the 
last  syllable  of  the  recitation,  whether  it  happened  to  be  in  the  middle  of  a 
word,  or  however  badly  it  broke  the  sense.  To  prevent  this  violation  of  the 
words,  a  less  objectionable  rendezvous  was  fixed  by  the  pointer.  The  change 
removed  the  glaring  error  of  the  old  plan,  and  allowed  the  helter-skelter  to 
proceed  as  before.  For  whatever  pointers  may  say  to  the  contrary,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  as  a  fact  singers  scamper  up  to  the  marked  syllable,  emphasise  and 
prolong  it  far  beyond  its  deserts,  and  that  they  skip  over  the  syllables  which 
intervene  between  it  and  the  cadence,  so  that  they  are  scarcely  audible.  The 
question  is  often  asked,  must  the  reciting  note  last  for  two  pulses  of  time  when 
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there  is  only  one  syllable  to  be  sung  to  it  ?  Here,  in  my  opinion,  the  musical 
form  over-rides  elocutional  rules.  The  reciting  chords  are  the  harmonic 
foundations  of  the  chant,  and  cannot  occupy  less  than  a  measure. 

My  father  published  in  1847  a  small  collection  of  "  Psalms  arranged  in 
proper  rhythm  for  Chanting,"  in  which  he  made  an  attempt — the  only  one  I 
have  been  able  to  find — at  a  notation  of  emphasis,  grouping,  and  pause  in  the 
recitation.  From  Rush,  the  American  writer  on  elocution,  he  had  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  measured  speech  is  just  as  rhythmical  as  poetry.  He 
found  also  that  it  differs  from  poetry  only  in  the  measures  being  an  irregular 
mixture  of  duple  and  triple  rhythms.  "The  number  of  syllables  uttered 
between  one  word  and  the  next,"  he  says,  "may  vary  considerably,  but  the 
pulses  themselves  still  recur  at  equal  intervals."  This  fact  being  established, 
it  followed  that  the  words  of  the  recitation  could  really  be  made  to  fall  into 
measures,  the  time  of  which  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  cadence.  Various 
dashes  and  signs  were  used  to  mark  out  these  measures,  and  as  a  result,  the 
singer  was  provided  with  an  exact  guide.  Any  number  of  people  who  had 
learned  the  meaning  of  the  signs,  could  not  fail,  at  the  first  attempt,  to  deliver 
the  recitation,  syllable  by  syllable,  with  perfect  accuracy  of  time,  and  with  the 
same  emphasis.  The  "  Clapton  Park  Psalter  "  (1876)  is  the  latest  develop- 
ment of  this  system  of  elocutional  pointing  of  the  recitation.  The  objections 
commonly  made  to  this  plan  are  that  it  leads  to  a  mechanical  and  jerky  style, 
and  that  it  perplexes  the  eye  by  a  multiplicity  of  signs.  It  may  fairly  be  said 
that  mechanical  chanting  is  better  than  the  irreverent  gabble  which  now 
too  commonly  prevails,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  chanting  on  this  system 
should  be  mechanical.  The  second  objection  has  more  weight,  especially  in 
the  case  of  congregations,  who  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  understand  or  to 
observe  the  signs,  and  are  much  prejudiced  against  them. 


V.— HOW  TO  TEACH  CHANTING. 

The  attempt  to  make  chanting  congregational  increases  very  greatly  the 
difficulties  of  the  task.  Choirs  are  more  or  less  skilled  and  practised,  but  the 
congregation  are  to  a  large  extent  listless,  and  slow  to  read  signs  and  points. 
In  [the  Church  of  England  thoroughly  congregational  chanting  may  often, 
indeed  generally,  be  heard  in  the  Canticles,  but  I  have  never  heard  anything 
which  can  fairly  be  called  congregational  chanting  of  the  Psalms.  The  people 
know  the  words  and  pointing  of  the  Canticles  by  heart,  hence  they  sing 
heartily  and  easily.     How  is  congregational  chanting  to  be  taught  ? 

We  must  rely  very  much  on  teaching  by  ear  and  by  pattern ;  repeat  both 
words  and  music  often,  and  keep  to  a  small  number  of  easy  chants.  If  the 
recitation  is  not  pointed  in  the  Psalter,  each  chant  must  be  rehearsed  at  the 
congregational  practice  until  it  is  so  familiar  that  all  move  together  with 
clearness  and  decision.  On  Sunday,  the  rest  of  the  congregation  will  follow 
so  decided  a  lead.  In  learning  a  new  chant  let  the  choir  or  congregation, 
assembled  at  practice,  first  hear  it  read  aloud  by  the  choirmaster,  with  deli- 
berate pause  and  emphasis.  Let  them  then  imitate  his  pattern  and  repeat 
each  verse  until  all  speak  together.  Better  still,  let  them  repeat  it  on  a  mono- 
tone, say  F  or  E.     Then  the  chant  may  be  introduced,  and  its  music  learnt. 
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Next  let  the  words  be  sung  to  it  in  exactly  the  time  in  which  they  were  read, 
and  the  process  will  be  complete.  The  same  plan  should  be  used  for  choirs, 
especially  for  choir  boys. 

The  custom  of  singing  hymns  to  chants  has  become  general  of  late. 
There  is  no  musical  or  artistic  objection  to  it ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  to  be 
recommended  as  a  variety,  especially  for  hymns  with  irregular  and  long  lines. 
For  a  congregation  to  learn  and  keep  in  memory  a  tune  for  each  of  the  count- 
less metres  which  hymn  writers  now  use  is  impossible,  but  by  using  chants 
these  hymns  may  be  sung  without  any  difficulty.  Canon  Havergal  recommends 
the  practice  as  an  easy  introduction  to  prose  chanting.  It  is  specially  common 
among  the  Presbyterians,  who  use  chants  to  help  them  through  their  metrical 
psalms.  It  is,  however,  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  in  common  and  long 
metre  hymns  the  chant  loses  its  nature,  and  becomes  strictly  a  metrical  tune. 
The  2nd  and  4th  lines  of  common  metre  go  without  chanting,  and  this  time 
form : — 
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is  used  for  the  two  recitations,  whatever  the  accent  of  the  words.  Sometimes 
the  pause  at  the  end  of  the  recitation  suits  the  verbal  phrase ;  sometimes  it 
does  not,  but  no  change  is  made  : — 


The  heavens  are  Thine 

"Who  is  like  God 
And  will  to  gen 
And  will  Thy  ho 

And  with  Thy  mi 


Thon  for  Thine  own 

among  the  sons 

erations  all 

ly  oil  my  King 

ghty  arm  Thou  hast,  &c. 


The  following  hymn  tune  by  Dr.   Sullivan,  from  "  Church  Hymns,"  shows 
the  point  at  which  the  Chants  meets  the  Metrical  Tune  : — 
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My    God,  is    a     -     ny  hour    so       sweet,  From  blush  of  morn     to  even  -  ing     star, 
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As    that       which  calls       me      to         Thy         feet,    The        hour       of       pray'r. 

This  is  really  a  chant  in  spirit  and  intention.  The  time  in  which  Dr.  Sullivan 
has  written  the  recitations  should  be  noticed.  The  jerky  effect  described  above 
is  avoided. 

The  chant  is  much  more  in  its  place  for  a  hymn  with  such  long  lines  as 
"Abide  with  me."  Some  special  chants,  with  four  reciting  notes,  and  a 
cadence  of  three  accents  to  each,  have  been  written  for  such  hymns.  Here, 
however,  the  abuse  of  hurrying  and  pausing  at  the  "  imaginary  bar  "  prevails. 
We  hear  occasionally  such  bad  recitation  as — 

Abidewithmefastfallsthe  -  e  -  e     even  tide. 
The  whole  line  should  be  sung  smoothly  and  in  uniform  time,  with  elocutional 

pauses — 

Abide  with  me*  fast  falls  the  eventide. 

There  should  be  no  pause  after  "falls,"  and  the  notion  of  a  specially  accented 
syllable  near  the  close  of  the  recitation  should  be  dissipated.    As  the  accents 
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of  a  hymn  are  regular,  the  combined  recital  of  the  lines  ought  to  be  perfectly 
easy. 

Chanting  is  such  a  popular  exercise,  and  one  which  may  be  made  so  truly 
congregational,  that  all  must  wish  for  its  improvement  and  development. 
The  prejudice  against  it  is  largely  owing  to  its  prevalent  abuse,  and  it  is  for 
the  friends  of  chanting  to  show  that  the  Anglican  compromise  is  possible,  and 
that  good  reading  can  be  reconciled  with  good  singing. 
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THE   STYLE   OF   HARMONY    PEOPEE   FOE 
CONGREGATIONAL   MUSIC. 


In  writing  on  styles  of  harniony,  one  cannot  help  being  in  some  degree 
technical,  just  as  in  criticising  a  painting  it  is  necessary  to  speak  of  the  laws  of 
perspective  and  the  principles  of  grouping.  But  as  a  person  of  ordinary  taste 
can  judge  whether  he  likes  a  picture  or  not  without  any  formal  knowledge  of 
the  painter's  art,  so  those  who  are  quite  ignorant  of  the  jargon  of  musical 
theorists,  but  have  an  ear  for  music,  can  discriminate  between  styles  of  harmony 
in  the  music  they  hear.  One  may  hope  therefore  to  interest  the  general  reader 
in  a  subject  which  has  great  importance  for  all  lovers  of  Church  music. 

The  remark  has  often  been  made  that  sacred  music  is  always  a  generation 
or  more  behind  secular  music.  What  one  generation  ^forbids  another  accepts ; 
the  innovations  of  one  bold  composer  are  the  commonplaces  of  his  successors. 
No  one  can  examine  the  progress  of  Church  music  without  acknowledging  that 
this  is  true.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  not  until  now  are  we  feeling  in 
psalmody  the  full  force  of  the  influence  of  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Spohr,  and 
other  writers  in  the  free  style.  It  is  only  necessary  to  compare  an  anthem  by 
such  a  writer  as  Croft  with  one  by  a  composer  of  to-day — Henry  Smart,  Gross, 
or  Sullivan — to  see  how  the  notion  of  the  Church  style  has  been  modified.  We 
shall,  however,  in  the  present  paper  confine  ourselves  to  hymn-tunes,  which,  as 
the  terse  expression  of  a  composer's  feeling,  are  no  less  characteristic  of  their 
period  than  longer  compositions. 

Everyone  who  listens  first  to  the  Old  Hundredth  and  then  to  one  of  Dr. 
Dykes'  tunes,  say  "  Jesu,  lover  of  my  soul,"  feels  the  difference  between  the 
modern  and  the  ancient  manner.  It  is  as  the  diction  of  Chaucer  is  to  that  of 
Tennyson,  or  the  language  of  the  Authorised  Version  to  that  of  Matthew 
Arnold.  The  rules  of  the  old  style  are  well  known,  and  can  be  imitated  by 
modern  writers  when  they  choose,  like  Chatterton,  to  cast  their  thoughts  in 
antique  form.  But  the  use  of  the  old  counterpoint  is  at  best  an  affectation, 
foreign  to  modern  feeling  and  practice. 

Our  hymn  tunes  may  be  said  to  belong  to  three  types.  First,  we  have  the 
grand  old  tunes  like  the  Old  Hundredth,  French,  and  Winchester  Old,  har- 
monised with  the  chords  mostly  in  their  root  positions,  massive  and  imposing. 
Then  come  the  dulcet  tunes  of  a  later  time,  such  as  Eockingham  and  Melcombe, 
in  which  the  progressions  are  less  rugged  and  bold,  a  more  sweet  and  flowing 
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style  being  cultivated  by  the  composers,  who  belonged  to  the  period  of  the 
English  glee.  Now  we  seem  to  be  arriving  at  a  third  type,  in  which  harmony, 
not  melody,  is  studied,  and  in  which  the  composer,  if  he  can  delight  the  ear  by 
one  novel  progression,  is  content  to  die  happy.  If  the  first  type  is  awe-inspiring, 
the  second  gives  pleasure,  while  the  effect  of  the  third  is  generally  melancholy. 

Amid  the  various  styles  of  harmony  which  we  find  in  Church  music,  what 
are  the  canons  which  should  regulate  us  ?  The  teaching  and  practice  of  psal- 
modists  is  very  varied.  The  late  Eev.  W.  H.  Havergal  may  be  regarded  as  the 
prophet  of  the  purists.  In  his  "Old  Church  Psalmody  "he  shows  himself  to 
be  a  musical  Pre-Raphaelite.  As  "Wordsworth  found  his  ideal  life  among  a  few 
Westmoreland  shepherds,  so  Mr.  Havergal  wishes  for  nothing  more  in  Church 
music  than  the  old  Psalter  tunes,  or  new  ones  written  upon  the  same  model. 
He  glories  in  the  "  severe  but  pleasing  simplicity"  of  Tallis  and  Play  ford,  and 
deplores  the  plague  of  the  "glee-like,  sing-song  productions"  that  were  the 
offspring  of  the  Methodist  revival.  Mr.  Havergal  advocates  the  strict  style, 
because  he  says  it  is  what  persons  of  sober  taste  and  devout  feeling  like,  and  he 
adds  that  even  those  whose  misfortune  it-hasHbeen  to  sing  tunes  of  a  more  light 
and  trashy  character  gradually  come  round  to  it.  That  is  one  view  of  Church 
music,  and  though  there  is  some  truth  in  it,  no  one  can  suppose  that  it  will 
prevail  in  the  present  day. 

At  the  opposite  extreme  from  Mr.  Havergal  we  have  Mr.  Barnby.  In  the 
preface  to  his  collection  of  tunes  he  writes  : — 

"  The  terms  effeminate  and  maudlin,  with  others,  are  freely  used  now-a- 
days  to  stigmatise  such  new  tunes  as  are  not  direct  imitations  of  old  ones. 
And  yet  it  has  always  appeared  strange  to  me  that  musicians  should  be  found 
who,  whilst  admitting  that  seventeenth- century  tunes  were  very  properly 
written  in  what  we  may  call  the  natural  idiom  of  that  period,  will  not  allow 
nineteenth- century  ones  to  be  written  in  the  idiom  of  that  day.  You  may 
imitate  and  plagiarise  the  old  tunes  to  any  extent,  and  in  all  probability 
you  will  be  spoken  of  as  one  who  is  '  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  truly  devo- 
tional spirit  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  writers,'  but  you  are  not  permitted  on 
any  account  to  give  your  natural  feelings  fair  play  ;  or,  in  short,  to  write 
sj)ontaneously.  The  strangest  part  of  the  argument,  however,  is  that  whilst 
you  are  urged  to  imitate  the  old  works,  you  are  warned  in  the  same  breath 
that  to  succeed  is  altogether  without  the  bounds  of  possibility.  The  question 
then  naturally  arises,  Would  it  not  be  better,  though  at  the  risk  of  doing 
feebler  things,  to  follow  your  own  natural  style,  which  at  least  would  possess 
the  merit  of  truth,  and  to  leave  the  task  of  endeavouring  to  achieve  an  im- 
possibility to  those  who  prefer  it  ?  For  my  part,  I  have  elected  to  imitate  the 
old  writers  in  their  independent  method  of  working,  rather  than  their  works." 

Mr.  Hullah,  writing  on  the  same  subject,  says  : — 

"Why,  so  long  as  they  move  in  different,  though  parallel,  lines,  should 
sacred  music  be  always  in  arrear  of  secular  ?  On  what  principle  are  even 
the  wisest  and  best  people  of  one  age  to  dictate  to  those  of  another,  not 
truths  which  are  eternal,  but  mere  forms  of  expression,  in  themselves  non- 
essential, and,  as  all  experience  proves,  ephemeral  ?  A  late  musical  writer 
in  answer  to  the  question,  '  And  must  we  then  have  no  new  Church  music  ? ' 
replied,  '  Yes,  but  no  new  style.'  Surely  an  answer  more  consistent  with 
common  sense  would  have  been,  '  No,  let  us  have  no  new  music  unless  it  be 
in  a  new  style.'  For  is  it  likely  that  a  musician  trained  in  the  idiom  of 
Mozart  will  ever  surpass  or  equal  Palestrina  in  the  use  of  his?  And  what 
else  but  the  hope  of  doing  so  could  justify  the  composition  of  new  music  in 
the  style  of  the  sixteenth  century,  or  in  any  style  other  than  that  of  the 
composer's   own   epoch  ?      That  modern   Church  musicians   should  penetrate 
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themselves  to  the  utmost  with  the  spirit  of  the  great  masters  of  the  age  of 
Palestrina  is  in  the  highest  degree  to  be  wished;  that  they  should  attempt 
to  use  their  forms  of  expression  is  as  much  to  be  deprecated.  In  setting 
recent  hymns  the  composers  have  not  stopped  to  consider  how  Tallis  or 
Gibbons  would  have  set  them  (putting  the  impossible  case  of  their  having 
had  to  do  so),  but  they  have  simply  tried  how,  in  the  musical  idiom  of  their 
own  time,  they  could  best  express  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  contemporary 
poets." 

Between  the  composers  who  write  hymn-tunes  in  the  modern  style  there 
is  a  considerable  difference.  Mr.  Hullah,  for  example,  shows  moderation,  and 
rather  avoids  inflected  notes,  while  Mr.  Barnby  crowds  his  tunes  with  chro- 
matics, almost  in  the  manner  of  Spohr,  leaving  Mr.  Havergal  and  his 
counterpoint  far  behind.  Mr.  Barnby' s  tune  in  G  minor  to  "  Jesu,  lover  of  my 
soul,"  and  Dr.  Stainer's  in  D  major  to  "  Thou  hidden  love  of  God,"  both  of 
which  are  in  most  of  the  recent  collections,  are  conspicuous  examples  of  the 
modern  hymn- tune. 

"We  cannot  listen  to  one  of  these  compositions  when  played  upon  the 
pianoforte  or  the  organ  without  allowing  that  their  rich  chromatic  effects  are 
very  delightful  to  the  ear.  Nevertheless,  while  acknowledging  their  exceeeding 
beauty,  one  feels  that  it  is  a  beauty  which  does  not  last.  In  proportion  to  the 
ravishing  effect  of  these  progressions,  the  ear  does  not  care  to  have  them 
repeated.  "We  always  feel  this  by  the  time  we  get  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  verse. 
The  weight  of  dissonance,  which  at  first  delights  the  ear,  soon  palls  upon  it. 
Our  palates  are  surfeited  ;  it  is  the  strawberry- jam  of  music.  Those  who  have 
listened  to  one  of  Spohr' s  oratorios  will  feel  the  truth  of  this  remark.  It  is 
quite  true  that  music  would  be  dull  and  insipid  without  discords,  but  the 
delight  which  the  ear  experiences  is  not  in  the  crash  of  the  discords  themselves, 
but  in  following  their  orderly  motion  into  consonance.  Consonance  is  the 
substance  of  music  ;  dissonance  its  adornment.  We  never  tire  of  plain  chords, 
such  as  those  in  the  Old  Hundredth.  The  grandest  progression  in  music  is 
from  tonic  to  dominant,  or  vice  versa. 

These  are  the  aesthetic  considerations  which  should  lead  us  at  least  to  be 
very  guarded  in  our  use  of  chromatic  harmonies  in  hymn-tunes.  There  are, 
however,  other  considerations.  All  schools  of  psalmodists  intend  their  com- 
positions to  be  sung  by  a  choir,  and  some  of  us  even  go  so  far  as  to  desire  that 
the  congregation  should  sing  them  too.  Now  tunes  such  as  the  two  that  have 
been  named  are  very  difficult  to  sing  in  tune  ;  their  chromatic  chords  try  the 
skill  of  even  a  first-rate  choir.  If  a  trained  choir  stumble  over  these  harmonies, 
what  will  become  of  a  congregation  ?  The  organ  thunders  forth  the  chords, 
but  what  do  the  people  do  ?  These  ingenious  harmonies  demand  a  balance  of 
parts,  which  is  what  at  present  we  never  get  in  congregational  psalmody.  The 
effect  of  these  modern  tunes,  when  heard  in  an  ordinary  service,  is  most 
distressing.  A  number  of  men  sing  the  air,  while  others  make  attempts,  all 
more  or  less  out  of  tune,  to  sing  their  parts.  There  is  a  feebleness  about  the 
whole  thing,  which  is  almost  enough  to  convert  us  to  Mr.  Havergal' s  views  in 
favour  of  diatonic  harmonies. 

"  The  great  fault  of  modern  hymn-tunes,"  once  said  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  living  English  composers  to  me,  ' '  is  that  they  are  too  much  in 
the  character  of  part-songs.  The  finest  hymn- tunes  are  those  that  are  plainest, 
and  full  of  broad,  strong  effects.  The  hymn-tune  is  not  for  the  choir,  but  for 
the  congregation,  and  it  should,  therefore,  be  what  everyone  can  sing.     The 
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melody  is  all-important.  Chromatic  harmonies  in  the  lower  parts  are  weaken- 
ing and  incongruous.  We  have  all  done  this  sort  of  thing  in  our  time,"  he 
added,  pointing  to  a  specimen  of  the  weak  modern  style  that  lay  before  us, 
* '  but,  speaking  for  myself,  as  I  get  more  experience,  I  find  it  best  not  to  do  it. 
People  say  that  to  write  simply  is  to  pander  to  the  popular  taste  ;  not  so,  it  is 
doing  what  is  consistent  and  right.  Rely  for  your  effect  upon  a  good  and  well- 
shaped  melody,  and  plainly- written  parts." 

The  fact  is,  these  modern  tunes  are  written  to  be  played  rather  than  sung. 
We  strum  them  on  our  pianofortes,  and  sigh  over  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
discords.  Our  fingers  know  nothing  of  awkward  and  unvocal  intervals,  or  of 
the  effort  and  training  which  is  needed  to  hold  a  strong  dissonance  with  the 
voice.  The  study  of  the  pianoforte,  while  it  has  discouraged  the  practice  of 
purely  vocal  music,  has  cultivated  the  sensibility  to  musical  sounds  to  a  re- 
markable extent,  for  the  mere  habit  of  listening  to  music  cultivates  the  ear.  It 
is  this  wide-spread  appreciation  of  instrumental  music  which  has  in  recent  years 
affected  our  psalmody. 

But  the  style  of  instrumental  music  is  necessarily  distinct  from  that  of 
vocal ;  the  singer  and  the  player  need  different  treatment.  A  dissonance  of  a 
semi-tone  is  no  more  trouble  to  play  than  the  most  ordinary  concord,  but  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  a  choir  to  hold  it  with  perfect  resolution  and  in  perfect 
tune.  The  old  counterpoint  was  born  of  singing  father  than  of  playing.  It 
comes  to  us  from  a  time  when  instruments  were  feeble  and  imperfect,  and  it 
studied  that  smooth  motion  of  the  parts  which  is  so  effective  in  vocal  harmony. 
The  later  tunes,  bearing  traces  of  the  glee  or  the  Handelian  chorus,  are  no  less 
distinctly  vocal.  Effects  that  are  congenial  to  voices  are  studied,  and  what 
voices  cannot  do  is  carefully  avoided.  Now- a- days  composers  of  hymn- tunes 
write  for  the  organ,  and  seldom  stop  to  consider  whether  what  they  write  can 
be  sung. 

The  tunes  of  the  late  Dr.  Dykes  are  good  examples  of  the  judicious  use  of 
free  harmonies.  There  is  not  one  that  does  not  contain  something  strikingly 
modern,  and  yet  the  colouring  is  never  overdone,  and  the  progressions  are 
eminently  smooth  and  singable.  In  later  editions  of  his  tunes  a  few  slight 
alterations  may  be  observed,  and  they  are  all  in  the  direction  of  the  singer's 
convenience. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  various  styles  of  harmony  that  we  have  discussed, 
we  will  take  a  few  examples.  Below  appears  the  melody  of  the  Old  Hundredth 
tune,  harmonised  in  three  different  ways.  Let  these  be  played  over,  and  every- 
one, harmonist  or  not,  will  recognise  the  fact  that  the  same  melody  may  be 
accompanied  by  very  different  harmonies  : — 

THE   OLD   HUNDREDTH. 
Past. 
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The  first  version,  which  I  have  called  that  of  "  the  past,"  is  the  one  to 
which  we  are  accustomed,  and  it  is  certainly  the  one  most  congenial  to  the  tune, 
because  it  represents  the  harmonic  school  of  the  period  to  which  the  tune 
belongs.  Even  those  who  know  nothing  of  harmony  will  recognise  its  quaint- 
ness;  the  fifth  chord,  and  the  last  progression  of  the  last  measure  but  one, 
having  specially  an  antique  sound.  The  chords  are  mostly  in  their  strongest 
positions,  and  the  whole  effect  is  sonorous  and  grand. 

The  second  version,  which  I  have  entitled  "  the  present,"  is  less  masculine 
in  effect,  but  more  polished  and  smooth.  Had  the  tune  been  written  by  one  of 
the  more  cautious  of  our  living  composers,  it  would  probably  have  been  har- 
monised after  this  fashion.  The  step-wise  motion  of  the  bass,  with  the  free 
use  of  inversions,  gives  a  modern  sound  to  the  chords  without  the  use  of  a 
single  altered  note. 

The  arrangement  of  "  the  future  "  will  probably  be  pronounced  horrible. 
It  is  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  extreme  chromatic  style.  The  piece  is 
intended  as  a  caricature,  and  the  contrast  of  the  harmonies  with  the  old  melody 
is  ridiculous ;  but  passages  may  be  found  in  recent  hymn-tunes  every  bit  as 
bad.  It  is  necessary  to  say  that  the  arrangement  is  perfectly  correct  in 
harmony  ;  every  discord  is  resolved  according  to  rule,  and  each  combination  of 
notes  can  receive  a  satisfactory  theoretical  explanation.  My  object  has  been 
to  crowd  as  many  discords  as  possible  into  the  space.  How  much  discord  the 
ear  will  bear  is  of  course  a  matter  of  taste.  These  chromatic  chords  are  the 
adjectives,  the  strong  language  of  the  musician,  and  the  arrangement  affords 
a  good  example  of  musical  profanity.  But  as  in  the  language  of  speech,  so  in 
the  language  of  sounds,  forcible  expressions  should  be  held  in  reserve,  and 
cautiously  used,  if  they  are  to  produce  any  effect. 

We  will  offer  yet  another  example  ;  the  old  tune  "  Bedford  "  harmonised  in 
the  same  violent  fashion — 
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And  in  order  to  prove  that  this  and  the  previous 
we  "will  quote  two  passages  from  recent  tune- 
following  tune ;  everyone  feels  how  perfectly  the 
the  simple  melody : — ■ 
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Yet  these  are  actual  quotations  from  published  collections  : — 
From  the  "St.  Alban's  Tune  Book." 
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Professor  Macfarren,  remarking  on  a  series  of  chromatic  progressions  not 
unlike  those  just  given,  says  : — 

"  Some  ingenious  authors  amusingly  explain  all  musical  effects  as  imita- 
tions of  the  natural  noises  we  daily  witness,  such  as  the  chirping  of  birds,  the 
rippling  of  water,  the  howling  of  tempests,  and  the  like ;  and  however  un- 
acceptable, however  untenable  the  proposition  as  a  whole,  we  must  all  admit 
that  it  derives  some  odour  of  verity  from  a  comparison  of  the  chromatic 
progressions  I  have  just  shown  you,  with  the  sound  of  wind  roaring  through 
crevices,  when  our  fear,  or  our  solitude  at  least,  quickens  our  perception." 

Another  point  may  be  noticed  in  connection  with  these  extreme  chromatic 
arrangements.  In  churches  which  use  Gregorian  music,  it  is  the  custom  for 
the  choir  and  congregation  to  sing  in  unison,  while  the  organ  plays  a  free 
accompaniment.  In  the  case  of  the  Gregorian  tones  this  free  accompaniment  is 
a  great  anachronism,  for  the  tones  come  down  to  us  from  an  age  when  harmony 
was  probably  unknown,  and  the  modern  feeling  for  key  did  not  exist,  yet  they 
are  accompanied  in  the  strongest  modern  manner.  Things  quite  as  bad  as  the 
arrangement  of  the  Old  Hundredth,  and  discords  not  so  carefully  resolved,  may 
be  heard  in  any  church  where  Gregorians  are  used.  The  arrangements  in 
question  show  how  chromatic  harmonies  disguise  a  melody.  The  air  of  the  Old 
Hundredth  and  Bedford  remains  the  same  in  each  case,  yet  few  persons  will 
recognise  it,  unless  they  are  told  what  to  expect.  Even  supposing,  then,  that 
congregations  could  be  induced  to  sing  in  unison,  this  style  of  accompaniment 
is  not  desirable,  because  it  hides  the  melody. 

The  tendency  of  modern  writers  to  sacrifice  the  melody  of  their  tunes  for 
the  sake  of  harmony,  has  already  been  noticed.  The  old  tunes,  such  as 
Hanover,  the  later  Rockingham,  and  the  recent  Regent- square  and  St.  Peter, 
written  in  the  same  style,  are  thoroughly  melodious  ;  the  air  is  such  as  one  can 
remember  without  effort.  But  in  these  modern  tunes  the  air  is  only  one  of  four 
parts  ;  it  is  sacrificed  to  the  exigencies  of  the  harmony,  and  there  is  nothing  in 
it  to  attract  us.  The  "  tune  "  is  in  the  harmonic  progressions.  As  an  extreme 
case — a  degree  worse  than  is  to  be  met  with  at  present — here  is  an  air,  if  such 
it  may  be  called,  with  no  melody  at  all : — 
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Nothing  more  doleful  and  uninteresting  than  this  can  be  imagined,  yet  we 
may  harmonise  the  same  notes  thus : — 
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It  cannot  be  said  that  this  makes  a  good  tune ;  but  it  sounds  rather  plea- 
santly on  an  instrument,  and  proves  how  much  interest  may  be  imparted  to  a 
dry  melody  by  motion  and  point  in  the  harmonies.  But  what  of  this  as  a  style 
of  harmonising  congregational  music  ?  In  congregations  the  lower  parts  are 
weak,  and  any  effect  which  depends  on  them  will  probably  be  lost,  except  in  so 
far  as  the  organ  makes  up  for  the  deficiency  of  the  singers.  But  the  hymn- tune, 
if  it  is  to  be  interesting  and  inviting — that  is,  if  it  is  to  be  sung  generally — 
must  be  complete  in  itself,  and  not  dependent  upon  the  organ  for  its  beauty  and 
form.  Musicians  may  educate  themselves  to  what  they  please,  but  popular 
music  must  always  have  a  dominating  melody  in  the  highest  part,  and  natural, 
singable  under  parts. 

To  take  a  further  example,  here  is  the  old  tune  Bedford  harmonised  with  a 
pedal  bass : — 
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This,  again,  when  we  hear  it  on  an  instrument — especially  on  an  organ,  which 
sustains  the  pedal  note — sounds  pleasant,  but  what  an  insult  to  offer  such  a  bass 
part  to  a  singer ! 
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It  has  been  urged  by  several  writers  on  psalmody  that  the  proper  arrange- 
ment of  a  tune  for  congregational  singing  is  that  which  gives  the  melody  to  the 
tenor.  This  part,  it  is  urged,  can  be  sung  by  all,  whether  men  or  women,  boys 
or  girls,  who  have  not  inclination  or  ability  to  take  their  proper  part.  Below 
this  canto  fer mo,  or  plain  song,  is  placed  a  bass,  and  above  it  a  higher  part, 
called  the  counter-tenor.  Both  of  these  are  to  be  sung  by  such  of  the  congre- 
gation and  choir  as  can  read  from  notes.  This,  as  is  well  known,  was  the  plan 
adopted  in  the  psalters  of  the  Reformation  times,  except  that  they  had  two  parts 
above  the  melody  instead  of  one.  "The  custom,"  says  Mr.  Havergal,  "arose, 
it  seems,  from  the  desire  to  render  unisonous  singing  in  the  congregations  more 
agreeable  to  all  true  lovers  of  harmony.  In  an  age  when  Psalms  were  sung 
with  great  energy  by  large  masses  of  people,  the  men's  voices  predominating  by 
their  power  would  engross  the  ear,  and  clearly  sustain  the  melody.  The  devout 
musician,  leaving  that  melody  to  be  sung  with  all  simplicity  and  fulness, 
employed  a  few  superior  voices  to  encompass  it  with  harmony.  The  process  was 
analogous  to  that  of  an  architect  who  substantiates  and  ornaments  a  plainly- 
built  edifice,  by  making  good  the  foundation  to  it,  and  then  adding  a  new  roof 
embellished  in  becoming  style." 

The  apparent  justification  of  the  plan  is  to  be  found  in  the  actual  form 
which  congregational  singing  takes.  There  are  always  a  number  of  men  who 
sing  the  air  an  octave  below  the  women,  and  this  is  said  to  spoil  the  four-part 
harmony,  and  conflict  with  the  tenor  part.  The  organ,-  however,  whose  presence 
may  now  be  counted  upon  in  English  psalmody,  covers  up  this  defect.  In 
ordinary  congregations  the  voices  of  the  men  who  sing  the  air  do  not,  as  in 
Reformation  times,  absorb  the  higher  octave  of  the  soprano,  whose  bright  and 
clear  quality  is  always  paramount.  The  experience  of  every  worshipper  must 
support  this  statement.  It  is  a  general  rule,  in  "  registering  "  the  harmonium, 
that  the  lower  octave  covers  the  higher — that  an  8  ft.  stop  is  absorbed  by  a 
16  ft. — but  this  is  not  the  effect  at  present  in  our  psalmody.  The  only 
objections  that  a  harmonist  can  raise  to  men  singing  the  air  are,  first,  that  if 
either  the  tenor  or  the  contralto  move  in  fourths  with  the  soprano,  these  will 
become  fifths  when  that  part  is  sung  an  octave  lower  ;  and  second,  that  it  may 
happen  that  the  air,  when  sung  by  men's  voices,  will  go  below  the  bass  and 
invert  the  chords.  The  fear  of  consecutive  fifths  is  a  theoretical  one  only,  for 
the  stops  of  the  organ  give  us  this  combination  constantly,  and,  provided  the 
men's  voices  are  not  strong,  no  ill  effect  is  felt.  As  to  the  air  going  below  the 
bass,  the  possibility  of  it  ceases  when  the  pedals  of  the  organ  play  the  lowest 
part  an  octave  under  the  voices.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  encourage  men  to  sing 
the  air  ;  our  only  object  is  to  show  that  their  habit  of  doing  so  is  no  fatal  objec- 
tion, from  a  musical  point  of  view,  to  congregational  part-singing.  The  plan  of 
counter,  tenor,  and  bass,  is  therefore  objectionable,  because  it  is  uncalled  for, 
our  present  arrangement  of  parts  being  satisfactory ;  because  it  does  not  find 
employment  for  each  of  the  four  natural  voices — the  high  and  low  of  women, 
and  the  high  and  low  of  men ;  and  because  it  is  certain  that  the  form  which 
psalmody  has  taken,  of  giving  the  melody  to  the  highest  part,  is  the  most 
natural  and  pleasing,  in  popular  music  at  least.  "  Psalmody  of  this  kind,"  says 
Mr.  Havergal,  referring  to  Ravenscroft's  arrangement  of  the  melody  in  the 
tenor,  ' '  was  fitted  only  for  the  age  in  which  it  originated.  It  required  a  mass 
of  plain  tenor  voice,  with  a  full  round  bass,  and  a  few  skilful  trebles  and 
counter-tenors.     Such  a  combination  was  at  perfection  only  in  Elizabeth's  day." 
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One  has  occasional  opportunity  for  hearing  the  adaptation  of  this  plan  to 
the  modern  balance  of  voice  at  Gregorian  Festivals,  when  the  "  Church  tune  " 
or  melody  is  sometimes  put,  for  passing  variety,  into  the  tenor  part.  The  one 
factor  in  this  style  of  harmony — an  overwhelming  mass  of  congregational 
unison — is  absent,  and  what  is  the  consequence  ?  The  ear  seizes  at  once  upon 
the  highest  part  as  the  melody,  and  we  seem  to  be  listening  to  a  new  and 
strange  tune. 

The  following  quotation  from  Mr.  Hullah's  "  Psalter  "  (1843)  states  well 
the  case  for  and  against  the  melody  in  the  tenor  : — 

"  So  strong  was  my  feeling  as  to  the  propriety  of  this  mode  of  arrange- 
ment, and  the  beauty  of  its  effect  I  had  ascertained  by  experiment,  that 
notwithstanding  it  has  been  falling  into  desuetude  since  the  time  of  Playford, 
I  had  scored  the  whole  of  the  tunes  in  Ravenscroft,  Este,  and  some  other 
works,  and  had  even  obtained  and  made  many  arrangements  of  the  more 
modern  melodies  in  this  old  manner.  Further  reflection,  however,  convinced 
me  that  this  revival  would  be  inexpedient  if  not  impossible,  and  that  many 
circumstances  which  rendered  the  old  mode  of  arrangement  fit  for  its  own 
time,  rendered  it  unfit  for  the  present.  In  the  first  place  it  was  necessary 
that  the  congregation  should  know  the  tune,  a  circumstance  very  probable 
in  the  16th  or  17th  century,  but  by  no  means  to  be  expected  now.  .  .  .  The 
result  of  a  revival  of  this  arrangement  would  be  that  the  treble  part  would 
often  be  sung  with  considerable  strength,  and  the  melody  not  at  all,  or 
perhaps  an  octave  too  high.  Moreover,  believing  that  all  who  will  take 
sufficient  pains  can  not  only  be  made  to  utter  musical  sounds,  but  to  read 
with  understanding  the  syllables  of  music,  and  seeing  that  everything  was 
tending  to  a  rapid  extension  of  musical  knowledge,  it  seemed  unfit  to  provide 
anew  for  a  state  of  things  in  which  ignorance  would  be  the  rule  and  know- 
ledge the  exception.  Supposing  it  once  recognised  as  a  duty  that  everybody 
should  take  his  share  in  the  music  of  the  church,  everybody  would  make  an 
effort  to  qualify  himself  to  do  so :  in  which  case  each  individual  member  of 
a  congregation  would  study  to  find  the  part  suited  to  his  own  voice.  There 
would  then  be  no  undue  prominence  of  any  one  class  of  voice,  and  assuredly 
in  such  case  the  melody,  to  be  felt  at  all,  must  be  given  to  the  highest  part, 
the  soprano.  Believing,  then,  in  the  propriety  of  aiming  at  a  complete  effect, 
however  long  we  may  be  in  reaching  it,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  abandon  this 
old  mode  of  arrangement,  and  to  follow  that  which  has  for  many  years 
received  the  sanction  of  usage,  wherever  attempts  have  been  made  at  choral 
harmony  in  divine  worship." 

This  paper  takes  for  granted  what  many  regard  as  a  chimera — that  con- 
gregations should  be  encouraged  and  taught  to  sing  in  harmony.  The  whole 
argument  depends  upon  this.  For  if  the  choir  are  to  sing  to  the  congregation 
or  if  the  congregation  are  to  sing  in  unison  with  the  organ,  it  matters  very 
little  what  style  of  harmony  be  adopted.  With  a  large  mass  of  singers,  many 
of  them  with  wavering  and  false  intonation,  the  only  chords  that  can  sound 
satisfactory  are  the  plainest.  Handel's,  and  even  Mendelssohn's,  most  power- 
ful choral  effects  are  produced  from  plain  chords.  Witness  the  shouts  of 
"  Hallelujah  "  in  the  Messiah  chorus,  and  of  "  Thanks  be  to  God "  in  the 
Elijah.  The  researches  of  Helmholtz  have  shown  us  why,  from  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  concords  must  be  sonorous  and  distinct,  and  discords  com- 
paratively weak  and,  at  a  distance,  confused. 

No  one  would  wish  to  deny  people  the  enjoyment  of  the  sweet  harmonies 
of  many  recent  composers,  but  in  so  far  as  they  depart  from  the  plain  style 
these  tunes  are  fitted  to  be  played  in   the  family  circle,  on  the  pianoforte,  or 
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organ,  or  harmonium,  rather  than  introduced  into  public  worship.  Psalm- 
odists  have  great  need  at  the  present  time  to  take  to  heart  some  remarks  of 
Mr.  Havergal  on  the  tunes  of  the  old  Psalters.  "  They  are,"  he  says,  "  such 
as  the  least  learned  singers  may  sing,  for,  abounding  with  easy  progressions, 
no  great  skill  is  requisite  even  for  their  good  performance.  Herein  the  sound 
sense  of  the  age  was  displayed:     Thought  iv as  taken  for  the  common  people" 
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The  quick  singing  of  modern  times  has  directed  attention  to  the  metrical 
structure  of  hymn-tunes.  When  music  comes  to  be  sung  in  any  but  the 
slowest  style,  the  rhythmical  sense  seeks  for  regularly  recurring  accent,  and 
requires  that  the  several  musical  sections  of  the  tune  shall  contain  a  cor- 
responding number  of  these  accents.  In  the  same  way  the  ear  does  not 
tolerate  an  irregular  line  in  poetry.  When  tunes  are  sung  as  slowly  as  the 
German  chorales,  no  recurring  accent  exists ;  every  note  bears  a  strong 
accent,  and  between  every  line  there  is  an  ad  libitum  pause.  It  matters  little 
how  such  tunes  are  written.  But  a  quicker  speed  awakens  the  rhythmical 
sense,  and  the  lines  of  the  tune  become  members  of  a  whole,  between  which 
a  due  proportion  is  felt  by  the  ear  to  be  necessary.  It  is  by  thus  encouraging 
the  observance  of  accent  that  dragging,  which  is  so  common  a  fault  of  con- 
gregational singing,  is  best  prevented.  Hence  the  practical  importance  of 
the  subject. 

Taking  at  random  nine  tune-books  edited  in  recent  years  by  musicians  of 
repute,  we  find  no  less  than  seven  different  ways  of  writing  the  old  CM.  tune 
St.  Anne : — 

1  Havergal ;  Old  Church  Psalmody. 

1  s:-Im:l  Isid' |d' :t  Id'c-llsi-ld' :s il  -fels:- ||t:-ld' :1  |r':t id':l  |t :-||s:  -Jl  :dr|r':t  |d' :- 1 -:-|| 

2  Dr.  Steggall ;  Hymns  with  Proper  Tunes. 

|i:-|*.»l|s:c'|d':t  Id1:-  lis:-  |d':s|l :fe|s:-|t:-  Jd':l  |r':t  |d':l  ]t:-||s:-  jl : d' I r' : t  Id1 :-  || 

3  Sir  John  Goss  ;  Mercer's  Psalter.     Mr.  Turle  ;  S.P.C.K.  Psalter. 
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4  Mr.  E.  Prout ;  The  Psalmist. 


5  Dr.  Hullah  ;  Book  of  Praise. 


:s  In  :1  |s  :d'  |d':t  |?:s  |d':a|l  :fe|s£|    :t  Id' :1  jr':t  |d':l  |T:s  II  :d'  |x':t  Id1  :-  l^ll 

6  Mr.  Barnhy  ;  Hymnary.     Dr.  Sullivan  ;   Church  Tunes. 

:s  In  :1  |s  :d'  |d':t   |d';s  |d':s  |1  :fe|s  :-  |-  :t  |d':l  |r':t  |d':l  |t  :s  II  :d'H':t  Id1:-  |-  II 

7  Henry  Smart ;  U.P.  Hymnal. 


mimg^m^mmmmM?^?2e  m?mm 


:s   Im  :1  |s  :d'  |d':t  |d'||  s  |d':3  |1  :fe|s  :-|-||t  |d':l  |r':t  |d':l  |t  II  s  |1  :d'|r':t  Id'?-:-!! 

The  notes  of  double  length  at  the  beginning  of  the  line,  which  the  first 
and  second  examples  contain,  may  be  noticed  first.  They  are  a  relic  of  the 
old  style  of  notation.  There  is  no  proof  that  in  the  old  Psalmody  congrega- 
tions in  singing  really  gave  a  double  length  to  these  notes.  All  their  notes 
were  so  long  that  any  of  double  length  would  surely  have  been  unendurable. 
The  notes  were  certainly  written  in  this  way  in  the  old  Psalters,  but  this  may 
only  have  been  to  mark  the  commencement  of  each  line.  Before  bars  were 
introduced  this  would  be  necessary,  and  the  custom  would  naturally  survive. 
The  actual  observance  of  the  notes  in  singing  is  probably  modern.  They  are 
now  universally  condemned  by  the  best  musicians.  They  have  been  called 
"  gathering  notes,"  and  are  said  to  have  been  intended  to  give  time  for  the 
people  to  come  in.  It  was  also  argued  that  if  the  first  notes  were  sung 
slowly,  the  rest  would  be  sung  quickly.  But  expedients  of  this  sort  are  of  no 
real  service.  The  cure  for  slow  singing  and  dragging,  as  has  already  been 
said,  is  not  to  relax  the  rhythmical  form  of  the  tune,  but  to  assert  and  enforce 
it,  relying  on  the  instinctive  feeling  for  time  which  is  possessed  by  all.  The 
gathering  note  offends  the  ear  of  everyone  with  a  knowledge  of  music,  and 
those  who  have  no  formal  knowledge  disregard  it,  they  know  not  why.  It  is 
in  effect  as  if  an  officer,  instead  of  saying  "quick  march"  to  his  men,  said 
"  quick,"  and  then  after  a  pause,  "  march,"  while  they  stood  poised  and 
balanced  for  the  step.  Congregations  are  in  advance  of  many  tune-book 
compilers  in  doing  away  with  the  gathering  notes,  for  it  is  the  exception  to 
hear  them  given  with  their  full  value  of  time.  When  they  are  written,  the 
course  for  the  organist  or  choirmaster  to  pursue  is  easy ;  he  should  disregard 
them.  The  congregation  will  move  with  perfect  ease.  The  first  example  is 
also  noticeable  for  the  odd  half  bar  at  the  end  of  the  second  line. 

The  third  and  fourth  examples  are  alike  except  for  the  pauses  (/rs)  at  the 
end  of  each  line  in  the  fourth.  The  objection  to  both  is  that  the  lines  are 
unequal,  the  measures  running  thus,  4,  3,  4,  3.  The  third  example  can  never 
have  been  meant  to  be  suns:  in  the  exact  time  in  which  it  is  written. 
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The  fifth  example  marks  progress.  Crotchets  are  used,  and  but  for  the 
pauses,  the  lines  would  be  of  equal  length,  i.e.,  two  measures  each.  The 
silent  pulse  before  the  beginning  of  the  third  line  does  not  disturb  the 
balance.     It  is  merely  a  hint  to  take  breath. 

The  sixth  and  seventh  examples  present  an  exact  proportion  between  the 
lines.  They  differ  only  in  notation  ;  one  being  written  in  crotchets,  the  other 
in  minims.  As  to  this  difference,  it  is  no  doubt  more  correct  to  take  the  crotchet 
as  the  unit  of  time,  or  pulse,  but  open  notes  are  supposed  by  some  persons  to  be 
more  sedate  than  crotchets.  The  point  is  not  important.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  double  bar,  which  is  convenient  to  mark  the  close  of  a  line,  although 
according  to  the  rules  of  notation  it  should  only  be  used  at  the  end  of  a 
musical  period,  or  at  a  change  of  measure.  A  comma,  placed  above  the  staff, 
is  used  in  some  books  to  mark  off  the  lines  from  one  another.  The  real 
excellence  of  these  two  readings  is  that  they  adopt  quadruple  time,  or  four- 
pulse  measure,  instead  of  duple,  or  two-pulse,  and  that  the  lines  balance,  each 
consisting  of  two  measures.  No  one  can  sing  these  two  versions,  keeping 
strictly  to  the  time  in  which  they  are  written,  without  feeling  that  the  form 
satisfies  the  ear.  A  breath  must  be  quickly  caught  between  lines  1-2  and  3-4, 
without  delaying  the  time.  It  is  necessary  to  add  that  some  of  the  best 
authorities — Mr.  E.  J.  Hopkins  for  example — though  they  write  the  tunes  in 
this  way,  give  in  practice  a  pause  of  the  length  of  one  pulse  between  each 
line  for  the  convenience  of  singers.  Others,  however,  find  this  unnecessary, 
and  I  think  they  are  right. 

The  true  form  of  the  Short  Metre  tune  is  given  below.  It  can  of  course, 
also  be  written  in  minims.     Each  line  consists  of  two  measures  : — 


mM^^w^m^^mmmM^m 


KEY    TL\). 

:d  |r  :m  |f  :s  |m  :-  |-  :s  |1  t d1 1 f  :m  |r  :-  |-  :s  |d';t  |1  :s  II  :1  |s  :s  Id  :m  |r  :r  Id  :-  |-  |j 
The  Long  Metre  tune  should  be  written  thus  (or  in  crotchets)  : — 


nt 

KEY    E. 


:s  |s:f|m:r|d:l|s:s|d':t|l:s  Is  :  f  e  |  s  :m  |m  :f  |s  :m  |r:m|f:f  |m:r|s:f  |m:r|d|| 

Here,  however,  the  convenience  of  the  singer  is  in  conflict  with  the  laws  o£ 
rhythmical  proportion.  The  common  and  short  metres  allow  time  for 
breathing  in  the  sustained  notes,  but  long  metre  has  no  such  break.  The 
writer  has  heard  a  long  metre  tune  sung  strictly  without  pause  from  first  to 
last ;  he  has  even  heard  the  six-line  long  metre,  "  Sweet  Saviour,  bless  us  ere 
we  go,"  sung  in  the  same  way.  But  the  gasps  of  the  exhausted  singers  were 
painful  to  hear.  Physical  comfort,  on  which  good  singing  depends,  requires 
that  a  short  pause,  say  of  the  length  of  a  pulse,  shall  be  observed  after  every 
second  line  in  long  metre  and  its  derived  forms. 

It  may  be  noticed  in  passing  that  recent  composers  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  present  custom  of  singing  lines  in  couples,  by  occasionally  abolishing 
the  cadence  between  two  such  lines.  The  following  quotation  from  a  tune  by 
Dr.  Sullivan  illustrates  the  point.  No  one  with  an  ear  for  music  would  pause 
on  the  unresolved  dissonance  at  the  end  of  the  first  line  of  the  poetry  : — 
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Love    di   -   vine,  all 
KEY    G. 


m  :r 

d  :t, 

s  :f 

d  :s. 


-  .d  |r 

t,      II, 

-  .m  |f 
s,      If, 


:de 

:n, 


love     ex  -  eel  -  ing,    Joy 
.f 


from  heav'n  to     earth,  come  down. 


Love  di    -  vine,    all      love    ex    -    eel  -  ing, 


I* 

is, 
|r 
It, 

Joy 


-  .r 


:s 
:i, 
:r 


is 
Id 
|m 

11, 


:fe 
:d 
:r 
:r 


of  heav'n  to        earth  come    down. 


This  treatment  gives  a  continuous  and  flowing  character  to  the  tune,  which 
suits  well  with  the  increased  speed  of  modern  singing. 

The  notation  of  the  above  example  leads  us  to  another  point,  which  is, 
however,  of  minor  importance,  as  it  appeals  more  to  the  eye  than  the  ear.  It 
is  a  rule  in  composition  that  a  cadence  should  never  fall  in  the  middle  of  a 
measure,  but  always  on  the  first  pulse  of  it.  To  carry  out  this  rule  in  hymn- 
tunes,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  begin  several  metres  on  the  second  or 
third,  instead  of  the  fourth  or  first  of  the  measure.  The  following  are 
examples  : — 

Long  Metre  (Iambic). 


jA 


-q-q-=fr 


Illimnigll^ppiHi 


-I- 


■z±-~Z± 


=E=Wq.: 


^^4gg^ 


^m 


KEY    E. 


:s  is  :f 


m  :  r  |d  :  1  Is  :  s  |d'  :t  1 1  :  s  j  s  :  f  e 


s  :  n  |  m  :  f 


s  :m  |r  :m 


f  :f  in  :r 


s  :f  |m  :r 


7s  Metre  (Trochaic). 

KEY    G. 


B^|Sgg^^^^^ifeg-gilga|^ggfg^a^i=] 


j|s:tn 


r  :d  |r  :r 


ni :-  |f  :m 


1  :r>  |f  :m 


r  :-  |s  :m 


r  :d  |r  :m 


f  :-|l  :s 


t, :d  |m  :r   d  :- 


8.7s.  Metre  (Trochaic). 


Haydn  himself  adopts  this  barring  for  this  melody.  See  the  String  Quartet, 
Op.  76,  ISTo.  3,  second  movement,  in  which  it  is  treated  with  variations.  In 
7.6.  (Trochaic)  metre  this  arrangement  would  be  incorrect,  because  although 
it  would  suit  the  first  line  it  would  not  suit  the  second.     We  cannot  write : — 


!^EibEE?=iJE^g==«£E^|g^ 


Let 


our 


choir    new 


an  -  thems    raise,      "Wake  •*  the        song    of 


glad   -  ness. 
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KEY   E|jj 

|s       :s 
Let     our 


s      :1      |f      :s 

choir  new    an  -  thems 


m      :  — 

|s      :-  .s 

s      :t 

|1      :- 

s       :  — 

raise, 

"Wake    the 

song    of 

glad 

ness. 

and  must  therefore  begin  on  the  first  of  the  measure. 

Although  musicians  agree  in  theory  as  to  the  correctness  of  this  barring 
of  tunes,  there  is  no  book  in  which  it  is  consistently  carried  oat  in  practice. 
On  this  point,  as  on  the  whole  subject  of  the  notation  of  tunes,  editors  in 
general  are  extremely  indifferent.  Professor  Macfarren  is  decidedly  in 
favour  of  the  principle,  and  the  nearest  approach  to  consistency  in  its 
application  that  I  have  seen  is  in  the  Anglican  Tune  Book,  ediled  by  Dr. 
E.  G-.  Monk,  to  which  work  Prof.  Macfarren  is  a  large  contributor.  Mr. 
Barnby  generally  adopts  the  reform,  but  he  seems  in  the  Hymnary  to  have 
largely  accepted  the  notation  of  his  contributors,  and  himself  writes  : — 


=2=3= 


=3— 


1 j f-- i 

Hark  the    sound  of       ho    -  ly 
KEY    F. 


=*=p 


?==*: 


tit 


— r — &= 


-T-- 
voi  -  ces,    Chant-ing      at       the      cry  -  stal    sea. 


s      :s 
Hark  the 

instead  of 


|1      :s 

sound  of 


m 
ho 


:d 
ly 


voi 


:r 

ces, 


d      :d 

Chanting 


at 


5Sif=g=?=3=^=1  ^ 
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:8 


the 


:s 


s 
crys 


:f 

tal 


ir      :  — 


&c. 


But,  as  we  have  said,  the  point  is  of  no  great  importance.  No  one,  on  hearing 
one  of  these  tunes  sung  could  say  in  which  way  it  was  barred.  It  is  merely  a 
matter  of  theoretical  consistency. 

We  have  spoken  hitherto  of  ordinary  metres  whose  lines  can  be  expressed 
in  musical  phrases  of  proportionate  length.  Poets,  however,  are  increasingly 
prone  to  seek  their  effects  from  lines  of  irregular  length.  Some  recent 
hymns  puzzle  the  composer  greatly.  The  rigid  form  of  one  note  to  a  pulse 
has  to  be  forsaken  in  setting  them  to  music.  In  Mr.  W.  H.  Monk's  well- 
known  tune  to  "  Abide  with  me,"  for  example,  long  and  short  notes  are  both 
used,  and  the  long  note  which  begins  each  line  must  not  be  confused  with  the 
old  "  gathering  note,"  with  which  it  has  no  connection.  The  tune  shapes 
itself  strictly  into  four-measure  phrases.  The  Old  Hundredth  is  often  sung 
with  the  three  last  notes  of  each  line  prolonged  to  double  length,  and  is  quite 
correct  in  rhythmical  form.  The  lines  balance  each  other.  The  aim  must  be, 
in  setting  and  in  singing  irregular  metres,  to  preserve  as  far  as  possible  a 
balance  between  the  musical  phrases.  An  irregular  line  must  be  answered  by 
one  of  the  same  length.  Such  lines  will  often  contain  an  odd  number  of 
measures.  The  last  line  may  be  of  any  length ;  it  is  a  sort  of  coda,  and  may 
be  prolonged,  especially  if  prolongation  will  bring  the  last  chord  on  to  the 
first  of  a  measure.  The  following,  from  a  recent  collection,  is  an  example  of 
°  how  not  to  do  it  "  : — 


r-1- 


^m^^^m^^m^^^^mmmsmm 


With  the  sweet  word  of  peace  We  bid  our  brethren  go  ;  Peace  as 
KEY    F. 


riv-er  to   in -crease,  and  cease    -      -    less  flow. 

:m.r|d;l,:t,  Id  :-  :r  |ar:m  :fe|s  :  -:-  In  :-  :  1  .s I f : r  :s.f  |m  :-  :d  Ir  :-  :-  I-  :m  :f  In  :-  :-  II 
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Here  the  first  line  occupies  six  pulses,  the  second  seven,  the  third  eight,  and 
the  last  ten.  The  ear  feels  at  once  the  halting  rhythm  of  such  a  tune.  It 
may  also  be  noticed  that  tunes  with  a  mixture  of  long  and  short  notes,  though 
they  cannot  well  be  avoided,  generally  suit  the  first  verse  of  a  hymn  best, 
and  in  subsequent  verses  nearly  always  interrupt  the  elocutional  pause  and 
phrasing  of  the  words. 
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Within  the  memory  of  middle-aged  men,  a  great  change  has  gone  over 
the  style  of  English  psalmody.  Forty  or  fifty  years  ago  the  grand  old  tunes, 
like  the  Old  Hundredth  and  French,  our  heritage  from  Reformation  times, 
were  used  with  others,  like  Hanover  and  St.  Anne,  written  in  the  same  style, 
and  scarcely  less  noble  and  lasting  in  structure.  Their  massive  force,  when 
sung  by  large  congregations,  was  not  to  be  surpassed,  but  the  popular  taste 
seems  to  have  desired  a  relief.  Tunes  of  a  more  florid  structure  had  found 
their  way  into  use,  and  very  greatly  did  the  people  enjoy  singing  them 
These  tunes,  unlike  those  of  the  note-and-syllable  sort,  contained  slurred 
notes  and  runs  for  the  voices,  and  were  especially  remarkable  for  the  way 
m  which  one  line,  generally  the  last,  was  taken  up  by  men  and  women  in 
succession,  and  repeated  with  growing  force  by  both  together. 

The  movement  towards  these  tunes  is  generally  spoken  of  as  wholly  bad 
in  art,  unworthy  of  the  notice  of  the  musician,  a  mere  ebullition  of  rant  and 
vulgarity.      In  this  judgment  there  is  much  prejudice;  it  is  surely  worth 
while  to  enquire  into  the  causes  which  made  these  tunes  so  popular.     In  all 
that  has  been  said  against  them,  no  one  has  doubted  that  they  called  forth  the 
voice  of  the  people  in  a  way  that  the  syllabic  tunes  fail  to  do.     Granting  that 
the  popular  taste  needs  directing  and  elevating,  there  is  at  least  a  prima  facie 
case  for  a  tune  if  the  people  sing  it.    The  compilers  of  some  recent  collections 
appear  to  have  gone  on  the  opposite  principle,  and  considered  that  congre- 
gations must  never  expect  tunes  which  they  can  enjoy,  any  more  than  little 
boys  must  be  allowed  to  hope  for  pills  made  of   sugar.     These  old   tunes 
certainly  contained  a  germ  of  good;    they  are  worth   examining,  and   our 
condemnation  of  them,  if  condemnation  it  must  be,  should  be  measured  and 
intelligent. 

We  pass  over  the  constant  use  of  florid  scale  passages  in  these  tunes 
lhis  is  a  part  of  the  style  of  musical  composition  belonging  to  the  period  at 
which  the  tunes  flourished.  The  runs  and  »  divisions  "  are  no  more  essential 
to  the  type  than  are  the  commonplace  phrases  and  hackneyed  sequences  of 
which  the  tunes  mainly  consist.  The  real  feature  of  the  tunes  is  the  repetition 
of  the  last  line,  either  wholly  or  in  part.  There  is  nothing  musically  or 
artistically  wrong  in  the  repetition  of  words.  As  a  rhetorical  device  it  is 
often  used  m  descriptive  prose,  as  the  two  following  examples  show  — 

"The  earthly  world  had  cast  him  off  to  wander,  wander  ;  no  livino-  heart 
to  love  him  now."— Carlyle,  On  Heroes.  nvm0  ueaic 
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"  There  was  no  one  with  them  now  to  calm  and  save,  for  Jesus  was  alone 
upon  the  land.  Alone  upon  the  land,  and  they  were  tossing  upon  the  perilous 
sea." — Farrar,  Life  of  Christ 

The  effect  of  repetition  in  forcing  the  mind  to  dwell  upon  a  leading 
thought  is  seen  very  clearly  in  these  extracts.  Even  within  the  bounds  of 
metre  the  same  device  is  used,  as  in  the  following  verse  from  old  Sternhold 

and  Hopkins  : — 

Mercy,  0  Lord,  mercy  I  crave, 

This  is  the  total  sum, 
For  mercy,  Lord,  is  all  I  ask, 
0  let  Thy  mercy  come. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  occasional  resource  of  writers  of  prose  and 
verse  is  the  perpetual  habit  of  writers  of  vocal  music.  Whether  in  ballad, 
song,  oratorio  chorus,  or  fugue,  the  composer  avails  himself  of  the  emphasis 
which  iteration  gives,  and  infuses  a  heightening  colour  and  passion  into  his 
music  by  playing  upon  some  significant  word  or  phrase. 

An  interesting  proof  of  the  extent  to  which  Mendelssohn  felt  the  need  of 
repetition  in  setting  to  music  a  short  lyric,  is  contained  in  a  letter  which  he 
wrote,  June  8th,  1842,  to  Henry  Phillips,  the  bass  singer*  Phillips  had 
written  some  words  for  a  song,  and  had  sent  them  to  Mendelssohn  with  the 
request  that  he  would  set  them  to  music.     To  this  Mendelssohn  replies  :— 

"The  only  objection  I  have  to  them  is  at  the  end.  Could  you  find  a 
sentence  just  for  the  end,  which  would  do  better  for  the  winding  up  of  a  song 
—I  mean,  which  could  be  repeated  several  times,  had  an  energetic  expression 
in  itself,  and  gave  a  point  to  the  last  part  of  the  music  ?  If  you  can  find 
such  a  phrase  to  be  placed  at  the  end,  pray  let  me  have  it  as  soon  as  you 
can." 

However  horrified  some  may  be  at  the  comparison,  it  is  undoubted  truth 
that  just  what  Mendelssohn  wished  to  do  with  a  secular  lyric,  the  composers 
of  the  old  repeating  tunes  attempted  to  do  with  the  sacred  lyric  or  hymm  Of 
course  the  weak  point  of  the  tunes  was  that  most  hymns,  like  Phillips's 
verses,  have  no  "phrase  of  energetic  expression  "  at  the  end;  or  if  they  have 
it  in  one  verse,  want  it  in  another.  Some  of  the  tunes  were  special  offenders, 
because  they  stopped  to  repeat  in  the  middle  of  the  last  line,  and  sometimes 
cut  a  word  in  two,  rendering  the  phrase  capable  of  a  ludicrous  double  entendre. 
But  even  if  this  was  not  done,  lines  were  often  repeated  which  would  not  bear 
the  process.  For  example,  in  the  hymn  "  There  is  a  land  of  pure  delight "  it 
would  be  very  well  to  repeat  the  last  line  of  the  first  verse,  "  And  pleasures 
banish  pain."  But  the  last  line  of  the  second  verse,  "  This  heavenly  land 
from  ours  "is  not  complete  in  sense,  and  its  repetition  would  therefore  be 
weak  and  meaningless.  In  fact  we  may  say  that  if  in  one  case  the  repetition 
was  effective,  in  nine  cases  it  was  ineffective,  without  meaning,  or  directly 

nonsensical. 

When  the  repetition  suited  the  words,  it  did  much  to  inspire  them.  One  of 
the  few  tunes  of  the  repeating  kind  that  has  been  spared  to  us,  by  the  reluctant 
consent  of  musicians,  is  "  Miles's  Lane,"  with  its  thrice  repeated  cries  of 
"  Crown  Him."  This  tune  bids  fair  to  last.  It  has  been  included  in  "  Hymns 
Ancient  and  Modern,"  a  solitary  specimen,  by  no  means  the  best,  of  an 
extinct  genus.  Tunes  like  this  which  "  work  up  "  the  last  line  are  inevitably 
more  emotional,  more  declamatory  and  robust,  than  the  tame  syllabic  tunes. 

*  Printed  in  Phillips's  Recollections. 
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The  old-fashioned  phraseology  apart,  everyone  feels  how  the  repetition  stirs 
the  feelings  by  successive  assaults  as  the  parts  join  in  one  by  one,  the  whole 
culminating  in  a  tumultuous  shout  of  praise. 

The  weakness  of  these  old  fuguing  tunes  was  that  they  attempted  too 
much.  The  hymn-tune  which  is  to  be  applied  generally  must  not  have  a 
particular  expression.  The  utmost  it  can  do — though  this  every  good  tune 
does — is  to  bear  a  general  character,  which  may  be  expressed  by  such  words 
as  "joyful,"  "plaintive,"  or  "medium."  It  is  obvious  that  there  must  be,  in 
hymn-tunes  of  this  general  character,  no  repetition  of  lines  or  parts  of  lines, 
and  the  music  must  be  such  as  to  have  a  general  agreement  with  many  verses, 
rather  than  a  particular  suitability  to  one. 

There  is  one  form  in  which  it  is  possible  to  unite  the  advantages  of  the 
old  repeating  tunes  with  the  requirements  of  decency  and  taste.  This  is  by 
adding  a  refrain  or  chorus  to  each  verse  of  the  ordinary  syllabic  tune,  which 
refrain,  as  it  has  only  one  set  of  words,  may  be  freely  treated.  Hymn-writers 
have  a  growing  custom  of  winding  up  each  verse  with  the  same  line,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  when  this  is  done  the  danger  of  making  nonsense  by  repeating 
the  last  line  ceases.  In  Dr.  Bonar's  hymn  "A  few  more  years  shall  roll  "  we 
find  each  verse  ending  with  the  lines  : — 

"  0  wash  me  in  Thy  precious  blood 
x  And  take  my  sins  away." 

Another  well-known  hymn  ends  each  verse  with — 

' '  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee, 
Nearer  to  Thee." 

Other  recent  hymns  have  such  recurring  lines  as  "  My  Saviour,  comfort  me," 
"  Thy  will  be  done,"  &c.  To  all  such  hymns  musical  refrains  might  be 
written.  Composed  in  good  taste,  and  in  a  style  suited  to  the  solemnity  of 
public  worship,  they  would  form  an  agreeable  variation  from  the  ordinary 
type  of  syllabic  tunes.  As  an  example  of  a  refrain  added  to  a  hymn  we  may 
refer  to  that  adapted  by  Dr.  Gauntlett  ("  Congregational  Psalmist,"  No.  238) 
to  the  words  "  Hallelujah,  hallelujah  !  we  are  travelling  home  to  God."  The 
hymn  is  "  From  Egypt  lately  come." 

There  is  no  reason,  either,  why  hymns  should  not  be  set  to  music  in  the 
anthem  form,  which  gives  all  the  freedom  of  the  old  fugal  tunes,  without 
their  disadvantages.  This  is  coming  back  to  the  old  "  set  pieces"  like  "  Before 
Jehovah's  awful  throne,"  or  "  "Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame,"  which  were  as 
heartily  sung  by  large  congregations  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  as  any  hymn- 
tunes,  having  been  made  familiar  by  constant  repetition. 

Those  who  are  for  congregational  singing  have  at  the  present  day  to  face 
this  disagreeable  fact,  that  with  a  great  advance  in  musical  capacity  by  the 
congregations,  the  singing  is  less  hearty  and  general  than  it  was  thirty  years 
ago.  "Where  one  person  could  read  music  at  that  time  there  are  probably  ten 
who  can  do  so  now ;  tune  books  are  cheap,  and  singing  classes  are  every- 
where. Yet  the  general  testimony  is  that  our  psalmody  has  lost  much  of  its 
vigour  and  religious  force.  Everyone  with  a  love  for  the  service  of  song, 
everyone  who  believes  in  its  power,  should  set  himself  to  discover  the  reasons 
for  this.  No  doubt  they  are  many,  but  among  them  is  the  prominent  one 
that  our  tunes  are  less  interesting.  We  keep  the  congregations  to  one 
uniform  pattern  of  syllabic  tunes,  many  of  which  are  utterly  without 
individuality.  The  congregations  want  more  variety — more  outlet  for  the 
feelings — tunes  that  they  can  remember  and  enjoy. 
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Anyone  who  has  listened  to  the  boys  in  a  cathedral,  or  a  first-class  Parish 
Church  choir,  must  have  noticed  that  they  sing  in  quite  a  different  way  from 
the  boys  of  an  ordinary  village  church  or  school.  The  cathedral  boys  have 
voices  of  a  soft,  flute-like  timbre,  while  untrained  boys  have  hard  and  ragged 
voices,  which  rattle  in  one's  ears,  and  resemble  the  brassy  sound  of  a  trumpet 
rather  than  the  mellow  and  pure  tone  of  a  flute.  Trained  boys  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  compass  as  well  as  by  the  quality  of  their  voices.  They  can 
sing  up  to  the  G  and  A  above  the  treble  staff  without  losing  volume  or  sweet- 
ness, and  without  effort.  Untrained  boys,  on  the  other  hand,  though  they  rise 
with  fearful  energy  to  the  D  on  the  fourth  line  of  the  treble  staff,  or  there- 
abouts, break  from  this  point  into  a  feeble,  piping  voice,  which  is  useless  for 
musical  purposes.  The  defects  of  the  untrained  boys  are  obvious.  ^  They 
cannot  sing  the  soprano  part  unless  it  happens  to  lie  low,  and  when  it  does, 
they  sing  harshly,  and  afford  pain  rather  than  pleasure  to  the  listener.  If  the 
part  lies  in  the  upper  half  of  their  compass  their  voices  soon  tire ;  they  waver 
like  the  nearly  exhausted  pipe  of  an  organ ;  they  flatten  atrociously,  and  they 
wear  out  long  before  the  natural  change  to  the  man's  voice.  If  the  melody 
leaps  to  F  or  Gr  (at  the  top  of  the  treble  staff)  they  become  inaudible,  and  when 
a  high  note  of  this  sort  follows  the  C  or  A  below,  which  has  probably  been 
delivered  with  piercing  force,  the  contrast  would  be  comic  if  it  were  not  so  very 
disagreeable.     Properly  trained  boys,  on  the  contrary,  have  a  wide  and  even 

compass. 

The  superiority  of  the  cathedral  boys  is  not  owing  to  their  singing  every 
day,  and  gradually  falling  into  the  right  way  by  the  light  of  Nature.  It  arises 
from  their  having  been  taught  to  use  the  voice  in  a  radically  different  manner 
from  that  adopted  by  untrained  boys.  p  _ 

Speaking  broadly,  boys  have  two  "  registers,"  or  modes  of  producing  their 
voices.  The  hard,  loud  voice  in  which  they  shout  at  play,  and  in  which  the 
untrained  boys  we  have  been  describing  sing,  is  the  lower  register,  and  is 
produced  when  the  vocal  cords  vibrate  in  their  whole  thickness.  The  softer, 
flute-like  voice,  in  which  a  boy  would  plead  with  his  mother,  and  m  which  the 
trained  boys  we  have  been  describing  sing,  is  the  higher  register,  and  is 
produced  when  the  thin  edges  of  the  vocal  cords  only  vibrate.  The  point  m 
pitch  where  this  mechanical  change  takes  place  in  the  little  box  which  we  all 
feel  in  our  throats,  is  not  absolutely  fixed.  It  can  be  varied  at^  the  will  of  the 
singer,  the  lower  register  being  forced  up,  or  the  higher  one  earned  down.  But 
the  change  is  real ;  as  real  as  the  change  of  a  horse  from  a  walk  into  a  trot,  or 
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as  the  tightening  of  a  violin  string  by  turning  the  nut.  These  two  registers 
have  been  called  the  thick  and  thin  registers,  after  the  change  which  takes 
place  in  the  larynx,  a  change  which  the  laryngroscope  enables  us  to  see  with  our 
own  eyes.  They  are  often  called  the  chest  and  head  or  throat  registers,  but 
these  names  have  no  physical  meaning. 

The  difference  between  the  two  sorts  of  voices  is  briefly  this  :  the  untrained 
boys  sing,  as  they  speak,  in  the  thick  register,  and  force  it  up  for  the  high 
notes.  The  trained  boys  sing  almost  entirely  in  the  thin  register,  which  by 
practice  has  become  full  and  round,  and  which  they  can  carry  up  to  A,  B,  or 
C  above  the  treble  staff.  Boys,  especially  of  the  class  who  play  in  the  streets, 
and  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  noise,  naturally  sing  in  the  thick  register.  Boys 
who  are  surrounded  by  gentle  influences,  and  who  are  taught  to  restrain  their 
voices,  will  sing  in  the  thin  register ;  but  even  such  boys  when  they  are  in  a 
large  building,  or  are  excited  by  companionship,  will  break  into  the  coarse  thick 
voice. 

If  we  take  a  dozen  untrained  boys  and  try  their  voices  one  by  one,  the 
result  is  misleading.  The  boys  are  timid.  Being  timid,  they  sing  softly,  and 
change  early  into  the  thin  register.  The  best  way  of  noticing  the  natural 
habits  of  boys'  voices  is  to  make  a  company  of  them  sing  all  together  up  the 
scale  of  C,  beginning  at  the  C  between  the  two  clefs.  If  they  are  told  to  sing 
loudly  the  break  will  be  all  the  more  marked.  When  they  reach  A  (second 
space  of  treble  staff)  the  change  will  be  perceptible  in  a  very  few,  but  as  each 
higher  note  is  reached  the  forced  and  harsh  tone  of  the  thick  register  will  drop 
out  more  and  more,  leaving  the  clear  and  soft  tones  of  the  thin  register. 
Everyone  who  tries  this  experiment,  carrying  the  voices  up  to  the  Gr  above  the 
treble  staff,  will  be  at  once  convinced  of  the  change  of  register.  There  will,  of 
course,  be  a  great  difference  among  the  voices.  Some  will  instinctively  change 
at  the  proper  place,  and  will  show  an  even  quality  throughout.  Others  will  be 
poor  and  husky,  apparently  almost  without  the  thin  register.  If  the  choir- 
master can  pick  and  choose,  he  will  naturally  take  those  boys  who  already 
seem  to  know  how  to  use  their  voices,  and  reject  the  others.  Our  aim, 
however,  is  rather  to  help  those  who  have  to  take  the  material  they  can  get. 
It  is  certainly  the  greater  triumph  to  cure  boys  with  bad  habits  than  simply  to 
accept  those  with  good  ones. 

The  rules  for  developing  the  thin  register  and  forming  the  habit  of  its  use, 
are  two  :  first,  insist  on  soft  singing,  and  second,  practise  the  upper  part  of  the 
voice.  The  trainer  must  stand  in  front  of  his  boys,  and  watch  every  voice, 
checking  at  once  every  coarse  sound.  If  the  boys  sing  softly  they  are  bound 
to  sing  right,  and  power  will  come  with  practice.  For  practising  the  voice,  the 
simpler  the  exercise  the  better.  Let  the  trainer  sing  up  the  scale  of  F,  making 
the  change  of  register  in  his  own  voice  if  he  can,  and  calling  the  boys'  attention 
to  it.  Then  let  them  imitate,  changing  on  the  same  note.  In  ascending,  the 
change  should  never  be  made  higher  than  on  A  (second  space  of  treble  staff). 
In  descending,  the  thin  register  may  be  carried  down  to  Gr  or  even  F  (first  space 
.of  treble  staff).  Exercises  in  singing  down  the  scale  or  chord  are  the  most 
useful  for  developing  the  thin  register.  If  the  boys  are  made  to  sound  F  on 
the  top  line  of  the  treble  staff,  they  must  do  it  in  the  thin  register,  and  once  in 
this  register,  they  can  easily  carry  it  down.  Only  by  constant  watchfulness  on 
the  trainer's  part  can  the  habit  of  changing  on  an  ascending  passage  be  formed. 
Ascending  passages  generally  suggest  increase  of  force,  and  the  boy  naturally 
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strains  his  thick  voice  upwards.  But  when  he  feels  his  thin  voice  become 
strong  through  practice,  he  will  soon  begin  to  use  it.  Boys  who  have  formed 
old  habits  of  shouting  in  the  thick  register  are  very  hard  to  cure.  Considering 
how  short-lived  a  boy's  voice  is,  it  is  scarcely  worth  the  trouble,  from  the 
trainer's  point  of  view,  to  conquer  these  old  habits.  It  is  easier  to  organise  a 
wholly  new  choir  than  to  reform  a  bad  one,  for  new  boys  when  put  among  those 
who  sing  in  the  thick  register,  are  sure  to  fall  into  the  same  bad  ways.  The 
thing  can  be  done,  but  it  is  difficult.  The  thick  register  must  be  silenced.  Let 
a  few  hymn-tunes  or  chants  be  pitched  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  higher  than  they  are 
written,  and  the  boys  made  to  sing  them  softly  at  this  pitch.  They  will  be 
obliged  to  use  the  thin  voice.  In  training  these  or  new  boys,  every  practice 
should  be  preceded  with  chord  exercises  sung  to  "la,"  and  exercising  the  thin 
register.  The  thick  register  is  not  to  be  wholly  forbidden.  The  altos,  if  there 
are  any  (and  boys'  voices  differ  in  natural  compass  as  much  as  men's)  will  need 
it.  But  it  must  not  be  forced,  but  must  become  round  and  sonorous  by 
restrained  practice. 

In  these  remarks  I  have  had  in  view  those  who  for  ecclesiastical  reasons 
are  called  to  train  choirs  of  boys.  For  musical  reasons  I  think  women  are 
much  to  be  preferred  to  boys.  Certainly  there  is  a  sweetness  about  well- trained 
boys'  voices  which  has  a  charm  of  its  own.  But  boys'  voices  are  very  seldom 
well  trained,  and  women  are  able  to  give  far  more  intelligent  and  musical 
expression  to  what  they  sing  than  boys.  It  has  been  well  remarked  that  the 
true  soprano  voice  is  the  woman's  ;  the  boy's  is  a  poor  makeshift,  which  Nature 
destroys  in  a  few  years.  The  Eev.  Sir  F.  Gore-Ouseley  and  others  have  written 
elaborately  on  the  moral  and  religious  training  of  choir  boys,  and  have  described 
the  extraordinary  pains  that  must  be  taken  to  make  them  sing  the  service  with 
devout  feeling,  and  behave  with  decorum  during  the  lessons  and  the  sermon. 
One  rises  from  the  perusal  of  such  essays  with  the  thought  that  in  putting  boys 
forward  as  choristers  in  church,  we  are  laying  upon  them  a  responsibility  which 
they  are  unable  to  bear,  and  which  it  is  unreasonable  to  demand  of  their  tender 
years.  We  place  them  in  the  front,  yet  we  know  that  they  can  but  dimly 
understand  a  large  part  of  the  service. 

We  have  no  concern  in  this  place  with  ecclesiastical  tradition.  But  the 
fact  that  among  the  Jews  and  the  Eoman  Catholics,  in  the  Church  of  England, 
and  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church,  &c,  women  are  constantly  being  brought 
into  choirs  in  defiance  of  this  tradition,  shows  that  their  exclusion  is  unnatural. 
The  Roman  Catholic  diocesans  all  declare  in  principle  against  the  admission  of 
women,  but  most  of  them  tolerate  it  as  a  convenient  irregularity.  Cardinal 
Manning  is  the  only  one  who  is  obdurate  on  this  point.  Some  few  years  ago  he 
broke  up  all  the  mixed  choirs  in  his  diocese.  Argument  from  the  musical  point 
of  view  is,  of  course,  futile  with  those  conxrnunities  to  whom  the  exclusion  of 
women  is  a  matter  of  principle ;  but  with  others,  such  as  the  Evangelical  party 
in  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  Protestant  Nonconformists,  there  is  no 
principle  in  question.  Such  churches  may  be  reminded  that  boys  give  more 
trouble,  and  produce  poorer  results,  both  musical  and  devotional,  than  women. 
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The  very  attempt  to  rehearse  and  train  a  congregation  is  supposed  by 
some  to  be  Utopian.  Mr.  John  Crowdy,  an  able  writer  on  Church  Music,  in  a 
recent  article  *  reluctantly  observes  that  congregations  will  sing,  whether 
musicians  like  it  or  not.  Not  only  will  they  sing,  he  says,  but  they  will  not 
learn  to  sing.  The  few  cases  in  which  the  congregation  has  been  induced  to 
learn  to  sing  in  parts  are  purely  exceptional,  and  only  prove  the  rule.  Ac- 
cordingly, Mr.  Crowdy  says,  musicians  must  take  it  for  granted  that  they  will 
be  assisted  by  a  miscellaneous  body  of  persons,  bent  upon  joining,  and  with  a 
right  to  do  so,  but  possessing,  most  of  them,  no  skill  in  music,  many  of  them 
rough  voices,  and  a  few  no  ear  for  tune.  He  then  goes  on  to  describe  the 
voices  of  the  women  in  the  congregation  as  giving  to  hymn  and  chant  a 
dreamy  religious  sweetness ;  which  floats  over  the  more  disciplined  per- 
formance of  the  choir.  The  men,  he  intimates,  make  worse  noises  than  the 
women,  but  even  including  them,  he  is  by  no  means  sure  that  a  quiet  hum  of 
untrained  voices  has  not  a  good  effect  when  added  to  a  trained  choir.  He 
compares  it  to  the  mixture  stops  of  the  organ.  Mr.  Crowdy  looks  upon  any 
attempt  to  teach  the  congregation  how  to  sing,  or  to  rehearse  the  service- 
music  with  them  in  the  week,  as  altogether  futile,  but  he  thinks  that 
something  might  be  done  in  the  way  of  getting  them  together  and  telling 
them  not  to  sing  except  in  certain  parts  of  the  service. 

This  position  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  one.  The  desire  of  the  congregation 
to  sing  is  allowed,  but  the  congregational  voice  is  dealt  with  as  an  evil  to  be 
minimised  instead  of  as  a  good  to  be  developed.  Much  of  Mr.  Crowdy's 
description  of  the  apathy  of  congregations  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  this 
apathy  is  to  be  overcome,  not  accepted  as  a  principle.  That  it  can  be  over- 
come there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show. 

The  ground  must  be  broken  by  appealing  not  only  to  the  sympathies  of 
the  congregation,  but  to  the  solemn  standard  of  religious  duty.  The  following 
words  are  written  by  one  who  is  not  in  favour  of  congregational  smging,f  but 
they  are  strictly  true  : — 

"  As  to  the  privilege  of  singing,  it  seems  to  have  been  generally  over- 
looked that  by  a  universal  law  of  morals,  no  right  whatever  can  be  claimed 
for  those  who  do  not  qualify  themselves  to  exercise  it.     The  right  to  join  in  a 

*  "  Church  Bells,"  January  25th,  1879. 

•t  Canon  Pullen.    Preface  to  Psalter  and  Canticles,  1867. 
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musical  service  is  acquired  by  submitting  to  a  musical  training,  and  is 
forfeited  at  once  by  any  man,  however  highly  endowed  with  natural  gifts,  who 
will  not  be  at  the  pains  to  cultivate  either  his  voice  or  ear." 

There  is,  in  short,  a  duty  in  this  matter  of  congregational  singing,  and  it 
must  be  forcibly  preached  to  the  people  if  their  vis  inertia  is  to  be  stirred. 
Not  only  must  the  clergyman  or  minister  by  his  teaching  exalt  the  service  of 
song,  and  by  his  personal  example  move  the  congregation  to  their  duty  in  it, — 
he,  or  some  trusty  followers,  whose  interest  in  the  subject  is  religious  more 
than  musical,  who  approach  it  from  the  side  of  worship  rather  than  that  of 
art,  must  exercise  a  general  control  over  the  arrangements.  I  am  sorry  to 
put  in  contrast  the  two  interests  of  the  worshipper  and  the  musician,  but  on 
every  side  I  see  how  they  are  brought  into  collision.  A  knot  of  cultivated 
and  enthusiastic  amateurs  in  a  congregation,  sincerely  anxious  to  beautify  the 
service  of  praise, — how  unconsciously  they  neglect  the  interest  of  the  general 
congregation,  with  its  dull  musical  capacity,  its  slowness  to  learn  and 
remember  new  tunes,  and  its  inability  to  sing  "  fine  "  harmonies.  I  have 
seen  the  process  at  work  in  many  places.  But  it  will  be  said  that  clergymen 
and  ministers  are  too  ignorant  of  music  to  undertake  any  control.  That 
depends  on  what  sort  of  musical  knowledge  is  necessary  for  the  purpose.  To 
understand  the  use  of  music  in  public  service,  to  know  when  the  tune  is  one 
that  the  people  can  sing,  and  one  that  they  have  learnt ;  to  judge  what  speed 
is  congenial  to  devotional  feeling;  to  hear  .when  the  organ  is  played  too 
loudly ;  to  encourage  and  direct  the  assembling  of  the  congregation  or  the 
choir  in  its  weekly  meeting, — to  do  all  these  things  a  man  does  not  need  to 
know  harmony  or  play  the  pianoforte. 

It  is  strange  how  people  are  disposed  to  look  to  some  external  aid  for  the 
improvement  of  congregational  singing,  instead  of  to  the  only  productive 
force,  the  instruction  of  the  people  in  the  art  of  singing  from  notes.  If  you 
hear  at  a  church  that  "we  are  going  to  have  a  new  organ,"  any  further  enquiries 
are  understood  to  be  superfluous.  It  does  not  occur  to  such  people  that  the 
new  organ  will  not  change  the  capacities  of  the  congregation  in  the  least, 
will  at  the  best  only  awaken  a  passing  excitement  about  the  singing,  and  may 
even  make  the  congregation  take  less  trouble  to  sing,  from  a  feeling  that 
they  have  subscribed  to  something  that  does  the  work  for  them.  In  the 
same  way,  the  information  that  "  We  have  engaged  a  leading  singer,  with  a 
splendid  voice  ;  "  "  We  have  adopted  a  new  tune-book  ;  "  "  Our  new  choir- 
master is  an  excellent  musician,"  is  held  as  equivalent  to  saying  that  "  there 
need  be  no  more  fear  for  the  service  of  song  in  our  church,  for  it  may  now  be 
trusted  to  take  care  of  itself." 

The  responsibility  cannot  be  shifted  in  this  way.  The  example  of  every 
church  whose  psalmody  has  reached  a  high  degree  of  congregational  power 
and  beauty  shows  that  the  key  to  success  is  hard  and  sustained  work  in 
teaching  the  congregation.  If  the  singing  in  parts  by  the  people  of  hymn- 
tunes,  and  perhaps  chants,  and  the  simplest  anthems,  is  what  we  aim  at,  then 
every  worshipper  should  be  able  to  take  the  part  suited  to  his  voice  in  these 
exercises.  It  is  hard  that  the  churches  should  have  to  undertake  the  teaching 
of  music,  but  this  will  be  necessary  to  congregational  singing  as  long  as 
people  generally  are  uninstructed  in  music.  The  schools  are,  of  course,  the 
proper  places  for  this  work  to  be  done,  and  there  are  signs  that  they  will  soon 
do  their  duty  ;  but  at  present  the  churches,  if  they  wish  for  congregational 
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singing,  must  begin  by  supplying  the  musical  instruction  which  the  schools 
should  have  given.  This  is  the  work  which  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  evil, 
and,  slowly  but  surely,  brings  out  the  general  voice  of  the  congregation.  The 
elementary  singing  class  should  be  a  constant  appendage  to  the  churches,  and 
should  be  distinct  from  the  gathering  of  congregation  or  choir  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  rehearsing  the  tunes. 

This  point  is  important.  Most  attempts  to  improve  congregational 
singing  begin  with  the  institution  of  a  congregational  practice.  What  is 
this  ?  It  consists  usually  of  a  certain  number  of  people  who  can  read  music, 
who  already  know  what  they  come  to  learn,  and  a  larger  number  who  cannot 
read  music,  and  who  attempt,  on  what  we  may  call  the  "  do  it  again  "  method,  to 
drum  into  their  own  ears  a  few  chants  and  hymn-tunes  to  be  used  in  church 
next  Sunday.  On  the  face  of  it  this  is  an  illogical  and  fruitless  proceeding. 
What  should  we  say  of  a  class  for  reading  Shakspeare,  formed  chiefly  of 
people  who  have  not  learned  their  letters,  but  who  hope,  by  hearing  the 
others  read  a  few  passages  over  a  great  many  times,  to  get  them  into  their 
memories  ?  Everyone  sees  the  futility  of  this.  After  much  wearisome 
repetition  and  labour  we  do  not  teach  them  to  read  Shakspeare,  but  to  repeat 
a  few  short  passages,  with  tolerable  correctness,  by  memory.  How  insignifi- 
cant the  result !  Surely  it  will  take  far  less  time  to  send  these  people  to 
learn  their  letters,  so  that  they  may  come  to  read  Shakspeare  and  all  other 
books  independently  of  our  help  or  presence.  Apply  the  illustration  to 
siDging.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  teach  people  to  read  music ;  and  then 
every  chant  and  hymn-tune  is  within  their  reach. 

The  fallacy  of  attempting  to  teach  psalmody  in  any  other  way  than  by 
teaching  to  read  music  is  well  exposed  by  Mr.  Hullah  in  the  introduction  to 
his  Psalter  (1843)  :— 

"  In  what  does  the  singing  of  sacred  music  differ  from  the  singing  of 
other  music  ?  What  is  really  meant  by  '  teaching  psalmody.'  Do  we  use 
another  process  to  teach  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  reading  of 
any  other  book  of  infinitely  inferior  importance  ?  Let  us  apply  the  same 
principles  to  the  teaching  of  music.  That  a  greater  or  lesser  number  of  tunes 
may  be  taught  to  a  congregation  or  choir  or  class  by  the  aid  of  a  voice  or  an 
instrument  we  know,  and  that  such  teaching  ends  invariably  in  a  slovenly, 
indecent  mode  of  performance,  we  have  the  experience,  that  is  to  say  the  failure 
of  centuries  to  prove.  And  yet  attempts  are  still  made,  and  not  without 
countenance  from  those  who  should  know  better,  to  teach  psalmody  in  twenty, 
ten,  or  possibly  a  smaller  number  of  lessons.  There  is  every  reason,  religious 
as  well  as  instructional,  against  these  empirical  attempts ;  nothing  can  be 
done,  nothing  ought  to  be  done  if  it  could,  without  proper  training  ;  children 
must  be  taught  something,  aud  more  than  something  of  the  principles  of  music 
before  they  can  correctly  execute  even  a  psalm-tune — even  a  psalm-tune  in 
unison.  I  would  ask  those  who  give  and  take  and  encourage  '  lessons  in 
psalmody  '  whether  they  are  doing  that  which  is  most  reverential,  as  they 
are  assuredly  not  doing  that  which  is  musically  most  wise,  in  exercising 
the  untrained  ear  and  the  disobedient  voice  in  those  very  strains  which 
are  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  Most  High  ?  There  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  the  attempt  at  a  duty  so  important  as  singing  in  church  should  be 
deferred  till  a  decent,  if  not  a  skilful  mode  of  performance  be  possible.  I 
repeat,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  '  teaching  psalmody  '  to  any  good  purpose  ; 
good  congregational  singing  can  alone  proceed,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  from 
the  cultivation  of  that  talent  of  which  He  has  given  more  or  less  to  all  men  : 
to  expect  congregations  to  take  part  in  the  musical  portion  of  the  services  of 
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the  Church  without  preparation,  trusting  only  to  impulse  or  the  imitative 
faculty,  is  to  perpetuate  one  of  the  most  objectionable  features  of  Romanism 
— to  call  upon  them  to  offer  up  prayer  and  praise  in  a  language  they  do  not 
understand." 

Let  not  the  drift  of  this  argument  be  misunderstood.  Our  purpose  is 
not  to  discourage  the  meeting  of  the  congregation,  but  to  make  such  meeting 
infinitely  more  productive  by  classifying  the  congregation  into  two  portions — ■ 
those  who  can  read  music  and  those  who  cannot.  Those  who  can  read  form 
the  choir,  which  is  recruited  at  the  close  of  each  season,  from  the  ranks  of 
those  who  have  been  learning  how  to  read  in  the  elementary  class.  The  choir 
should  be  a  large  body,  one  portion  of  which  sits  together  in  church,  the 
larger  portion  being  distributed  during  service  among  the  congregation, 
helping  by  their  presence  the  timid  and  the  wavering.  Such  is  the  plan 
which  is  adopted  wherever  successful  congregational  singing  has  been 
achieved.     The  whole  of  the  choir  may  indeed  be  dispersed  in  this  way. 

It  is  very  rarely  that  an  organist  is  found  who  is  also  a  good  choirmaster 
and  trainer  of  the  congregation.  There  are  such  men,  but  they  are  not 
common,  and  the  best  way  is  to  divide  the  two  offices  whenever  possible. 
Where  such  division  is  not  possible,  the  organist  should  be  chosen  more  for 
his  proved  ability  to  train  a  choir  and  teach  a  congregation,  than  for  dexterity 
at  his  instrument.  Be  satisfied  that  he  can  play  the  service,  and  then  give 
chief  weight  to  these  other  qualifications.  We  frequently  hear  of  competi- 
tions, at  which  a  distinguished  organist  presides,  and  awards  the  post  to  the 
best  player  of  a  show  piece,  the  best  reader  at  sight,  the  best  player  from  a 
figured  bass,  or  the  most  clever  performer  of  one  of  Bach's  fugues.  All  this 
is  right  and  proper  in  churches  where  professional  and  artistic  music  is  all 
that  is  required,  but  when  congregational  music  is  desired  it  is  the  height  of 
folly.  To  a  player  of  this  kind  a  plain  congregational  service  is  intolerably 
dull ;  he  itches  for  opportunity  to  display  his  talent.  Congregational  singing 
is  at  a  standstill  in  a  hundred  churches  because  the  organist  is  entirely  taken 
up  with  his  instrument,  and  has  neither  experience,  tact,  nor  inclination  to 
teach  the  choir  or  the  congregation,  and  perhaps  worse  than  that,  has  no 
religious  interest  in  his  work. 

The  yearly  gathering  of  the  leaders  of  singing  from  several  churches  of  a 
district,  for  a  choral  festival,  is  an  admirable  institution.  The  Diocesan 
Choral  Festivals  of  the  Church  of  England  have,  according  to  general 
testimony,  exerted  a  remarkable  influence  upon  the  choirs  which  take  part  in 
them,  raising  their  taste  and  aims,  and  increasing  their  interest  in  .the  work. 
At  these  festivals  the  crude  material  of  a  village  or  small  town  choir  is 
brought  under  the  refining  influence  of  the  best  talent.  Rough  singers 
catch  the  style  of  the  large  choir,  and  inexperienced  organists  listen  for  once 
to  the  playing  of  a  master.  To  some  extent  such  gatherings  are  already  held 
among  Nonconformists.  The  Calvinistic  Methodists  of  Wales  cultivate  them 
greatly.  In  this  body,  from  five  or  six  to  thirteen  chapels  are  accustomed  to 
unite  for  a  Festival.  They  meet  in  the  largest  chapel  in  their  district,  or 
sometimes  in  the  open  air,  in  some  picturesque  spot.  The  day  is  observed  as 
a  general  holiday.  A  travelling  conductor  arrives  the  evening  before  the 
Festival,  and  rehearses  as  many  singers  as  can  be  assembled ;  there  is 
generally  a  second  rehearsal  early  next  morning.     Two  services  are  held,  at 
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two  and  six  p.m.,  respectively ;  sometimes  there  is  a  third  at  ten  a.m.  The 
same  music  is  sung  at  each,  to  different  audiences.  The  number  of  singers 
taking  part  in  these  festivals  is  from  300  to  800. 

In  conclusion,  the  question  may  be  asked  "  Do  you  really  mean  that  all 
persons  can  be  taught  to  sing  ?  What  about  those  that  have  no  voice,  or  no 
ear  ?  "  To  this  I  reply  that  although  natural  capacity  for  singing  differs 
greatly  in  different  people,  I  believe  that,  speaking  generally,  all  persons  can 
be  taught  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  take  their  natural  part  in  the  chants 
and  hymn-tunes  of  the  service.  Dr.  Hullah  is  never  tired  of  reiterating  his 
disbelief  in  the  common  talk  about  people  having  no  ear,  and  no  voice.  It  is, 
of  course,  easier  for  a  boy  to  learn  to  sing  than  a  man  ;  it  is  easier  for  some 
men  than  for  others  ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  so  very  small  a  minority  that  we 
may  safely  say  it  is  possible  for  all. 
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THE  ARGUMENT  FOR  CONGREGATIONAL 

SINGING. 


In  what  way  can  we  use  music  most  surely  and  powerfully  to  awaken  and 
impel  the  worshipful  feeling-  in  the  hearts  and  souls  of  the  greatest  number  of 
people  ?  There  are  three  ways  in  which  we  can  use  music  in  public  worship. 
We  can  have  performance  by  an  organ,  or  other  instruments ;  we  can  have 
performance  by  a  band  of  trained  singers ;  or  we  can  have  performance  by  the 
congregation  itself.  That  all  three  forms  are  consistent  with  worship,  that  all 
three  may  minister  to  it,  few  will  deny.  The  question  is,  which  form  is  the 
safest — the  least  liable  to  abuse  ? 

We  must  all  have  felt  ourselves  lifted  into  a  strange  rapture  of  high 
thoughts  and  desires  when  listening  both  to  the  solos  and  the  choruses  of  an 
oratorio  or  an  anthem,  whether  heard  in  the  concert  room  or  the  church.  Why 
not  let  performances  of  this  sort,  artistic  and  highly  finished,  take  the  place  of 
the  rough  and  often  untutored  singing  of  a  mass  of  people  ?  The  advocates  of 
professional  singing  may  say,  not  without  reason,  ' '  If  the  people  were  generally 
instructed  in  music,  if  they  displayed  a  thorough  interest  in  the  singing,  came 
to  rehearsal,  cared  to  learn  the  tunes  and  join  heartily  in  them,  your  arguments 
in  favour  of  congregational  singing  might  be  good.  But  what  is  the  fact? 
The  congregations  are  deplorably  unmusical,  and  they  and  the  ministers  are  to 
a  large  extent  indifferent.  They  flatten,  they  drag  behind,  and  their  indecision 
spoils  the  music.  Congregational  singing,  in  the  present  state  of  musical 
culture,  is  a  delusion — an  ideal  which  cannot  be  attained,  and  should,  therefore, 
be  honestly  given  up." 

There  is  much  truth  in  this  ;  the  prose  of  everyday  experience  does  a  great 
deal  to-  make  the  congregational  psalmodist  faint-hearted.  In  one  church  we 
have  rough  and  hearty  singing  by  the  congregation ;  in  another  the  people 
follow  in  a  low  murmur,  while  the  lead  is  taken  by  a  well-drilled  choir;  in 
another  a  paid  singer  does  most  of  the  work ;  in  another  the  organ  storms 
and  thunders.  In  one  place  enthusiastic  amateurs  are  anxious  to  turn  the 
service  into  a  Sunday  concert ;  in  another  we  are  told  that  so  long  as  everybody 
sings,  it  does  not  matter  how,  and  that  to  tell  a  man  with  a  bass  voice  not  to 
shout  the  air,  or  to  forbid  a  lady  with  a  contralto  voice  making  a  second  of  her 
own,  or  to  hint  to  a  congregation  that  drawling  has  no  connection  with  piety, 
is  to  quench  the  workings  of  the  Spirit.  In  an  ordinary  congregation  about 
one  person  in  ten  possesses  a  music  book,  which  is  an  indispensable  requisite 
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for  taking  one's  part  in  the  harmony  of  the  congregation.  The  women  sing  the 
air  by  ear ;  the  majority  of  the  men  stand  silent,  and  we  must  charitably 
suppose  them  to  be  making  melody  in  their  hearts.  Others  of  them  sing  the 
air,  and  miss  out  the  high  notes.  Here  a  man  is  singing  all  on  one  tone  ;  there 
one  is  singing  every  tone  but  the  right ;  there  is  another  who  can  only  be  said 
to  be  making  a  joyful  noise.  The  children,  whose  pretty  voices  might  come  to 
swell  the  stream  of  sound,  sing  with  feebleness  and  uncertainty,  and  it  is  only 
here  and  there  that  you  find  one  of  them  singing  out  heartily  and  confidently, 
with  a  great  enjoyment,  as  children  will  do  if  they  can. 

It  is  to  be  feared,  too,  that  matters  are  not  improving.  The  Times  in  a 
leading  article  the  other  day  said  as  much.  It  speaks  of  the  Church  of 
England,  but  the  various  Nonconformist  bodies  are  subject  to  the  same 
influences.     It  says  : — 

' '  The  Church  of  England  has  almost  lost  its  congregational  singing.  The 
process  of  deterioration,  not  to  say  abandonment,  has  long  been  in  progress. 
The  organ  and  the  select  body  of  singers  began  the  mischief,  which  has  only 
been  turned  in  another  direction  and  aggravated  by  the  little  troops  of  choristers. 
The  results  are  sweet,  but  childish,  cold  and  unimpressive.  There  is  no  body, 
no  depth  in  the  result,  and  it  must  be  the  feeling  of  every  man  in  the  congre- 
gation that  the  performance  is  wholly  outside  of  him ;  that  he  is  not  expected 
to  join,  and  has,  in  fact,  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

We  must  all  feel  that  there  is  much  truth  in  this  picture,  and  acknowledge 
that  there  is  much  work  to  be  done  before  congregational  singing  can  become 
general  and  refined. 

If  the  argument  for  congregational  singing  were  artistic,  it  would  be 
enough  to  point  to  its  present  condition  in  many  churches  as  a  convincing 
reason  why  it  should  no  longer  be  tolerated.  But  the  argument  is  not  artistic, 
it  is  devotional.  It  is,  in  fact,  very  hard  to  sustain  that  elevated  mood  which 
draws  spiritual  good  from  listening  to  others  singing.  The  thing  can  be  done, 
but  it  cannot  be  done  for  long,  it  cannot  be  done  constantly.  "We  are  always 
tempted  to  shrink  from  worshippers  into  critics.  No  one  can  worship  if  he  is 
criticising.  This  is  as  impossible  as  it  is  for  a  river  to  flow  backwards  and 
forwards  at  the  same  time.  The  worshipper  looks  up  as  a  son  to  his  father ; 
the  critic  looks  down  as  a  judge  upon  the  defendant  placed  before  him.  Even  if 
we  do  not  criticise  we  are  apt,  in  listening  to  a  choir,  to  think  that  its  object  is 
to  give  us  pleasure.  But  the  sound  of  voices  all  around  us,  uttering  the  same 
words  and  sounds  as  ourselves,  moves  us  by  a  force  of  sympathy  which  is  well- 
nigh  irresistible,  and  incites  us  most  j)owerfully  to  worship. 

''Differing  essentially  from  the  preaching  of  the  truth,"  says  an  American 
writer,  "  the  distinguishing  idea  of  the  song  service  is  not  impression  but 
expression ;  the  outflow  of  the  worshipful  sentiment,  not  upon  the  people,  but 
up  to  God — the  soul  soaring  towards  its  source  on  its  own  wings,  which,  Grod- 
given,  though  never  so  weak,  are  strong  enough  to  fly  into  His  very  audience- 
chamber.  The  moment  the  idea  of  a  performance  enters,  which  an  auditory  is 
listening  to,  whether  sympathetically  or  critically,  what  time  the  conception 
possesses  the  soul  that  it  is  making  or  must  make  an  impression  upon  men, 
then  the  delicate,  ambient  atmosphere  of  self-forgetfulness  and  devotion,  with 
which  true  song- communion  with  Grod  surrounds  the  soul,  must  be  vitiated  in 
some  degree,  and  the  indefinable  rapture  of  genuine  worship  brought  down  to  a 
bid  for  worldly  applause." 

This  is  flowery  language,  but  its  drift  is  undoubtedly  right.  There  is 
something  in  the  very  vagueness  and  impersonality  of  congregational  singing 
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that  lays  hold  of  the  feelings,  and  stirs  that  "warmth  within  the  breast  that 
melts  the  freezing  reason's  colder  part."  Musical,  or  would-be  musical  people, 
often  complain  of  the  discords  made  by  those  who  are  not  singers  in  their 
attempts  to  join  with  the  congregation.  Certainly  there  are  obtrusive  voices  to 
be  heard  that,  do  what  we  will,  we  cannot  help  being  distracted  and  annoyed 
with.  But  even  from  the  musical  point  of  view  it  is  remarkable  that  voices, 
when  combined  in  large  numbers,  become  pleasant  and  even  sweet  in  effect, 
although  individually  they  may  be  coarse  and  out  of  tune.  It  is  like  the  hum 
that  rises  from  a  busy  town,  or  the  strange  murmur  of  the  forest — a  thousand 
noises,  each  of  them  tuneless,  combining  to  make  one  harmonious  whole. 
Congregational  singing  has  a  charm  quite  distinct  from  that  of  artistic  music, 
a  charm  which  the  greatest  musicians  have  acknowledged. 

NoVonly,  however,  is  congregational  singing  justifiable  on  these  grounds ; 
it  is  to  be  defended  as  a  part  of  the  primitive  tradition  of  the  church.  Bingham, 
in  his  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities,  says  on  this  point : — 

' '  From  the  first  and  apostolic  age  singing  was  always  a  part  of  divine 
service,  in  which  the  whole  body  of  the  church  joined  together,  which  is  a  thing 
so  evident  that  though  Cabassutius  denies  it,  and  in  his  spite  to  the  Eeformed 
Churches  where  it  is  generally  practised,  calls  it  only  a  Protestant  whim,  yet 
Cardinal  Bona  has  more  than  once  not  only  confessed,  but  solemnly  proved  it 
to  have  been  the  primitive  j)ractice.  Of  which,  therefore,  I  shall  say  no  more 
at  present ;  but  only  observe  that  it  was  the  decay  of  this  that  first  brought  the 
order  of  singers  into  the  church.  For  when  it  was  found  by  experience  that 
the  negligence  and  unskilfulness  of  the  people  rendered  them  unfit  to  perform 
this  service,  without  some  more  curious  and  skilful  to  guide  and  assist  them, 
then  a  peculiar  order  of  men  were  appointed,  and  set  over  this  business,  with  a 
design  to  retrieve  and  improve  the  ancient  psalmody,  and  not  to  abolish  or 
destroy  it." 

But  if  congregational  singing  be  advocated  as  the  surest  and  most  direct 
means  of  expressing  the  feeling  of  worship,  it  follows  that  there  must  be  such 
a  feeling  as  its  first  condition.  Congregational  singing  is  dependent  upon 
religious  fervour,  upon  the  strength  of  the  divine  life  in  the  hearts  of  the 
worshippers. 

"  But,"  says  Mr.  Pears,*  "it  is  replied,  My  congregation  will  not  sing.  If 
so,  and  if  they  have  been  fairly  tried,  which  I  should  greatly  doubt,  there  must 
be  a  fault  somewhere.  It  is  not  in  the  voice  and  ear,  for  assemblies  of  men  and 
women  are  about  equal  in  those  respects.  It  is  not  want  of  practice ;  Hullah 
classes  will  not  mend  it.  The  evil  lies  deeper.  It  lies  in  the  hearts  of  the 
congregation.  There  must  be  a  want  of  earnestness  among  the  people,  or  there 
would  not  be  so  many  silent  worshippers.  And  the  remedy  must  be  looked  for 
in  the  pulpit  and  the  preacher.  Let  them  hear  more  of  the  love  of  Christ.  I 
am  sure,  and  the  history  of  the  Church  fully  bears  me  out,  that  wherever  the 
heart  is  full  of  love,  the  lips  will  be  ready  with  praise.  .  .  .  Whenever  the 
Church  has  been  very  much  in  earnest,  the  Church  has  contrived  to  praise  God 
for  itself,  without  the  help  of  organ,  or  choir,  or  proxy  of  any  kind." 

Men  must  have  some  adoration,  some  longing,  some  thankfulness  bursting 
from  their  hearts,  or  they  had  better  not  sing  at  all,  for  their  song  will  be 
formal  and  lifeless.  Singing  is  the  expression  of  joy,  and  there  will  always  be 
as  much  of  the  one  as  there  is  of  the  other. 

*  Remarks  on  the  Protestant  Theory  of  Church' Music,  by  S.  A.  Pears,  B.D.,  Assistant  Master  of 
Harrow  School,  1S52. 
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"  Only  keep  thee  on  the  wing, 
Music  dieth  in  the  dust ; 
Nothing  that  but  creeps  can  sing, 
Soaring,  we  can  sing  and  trust." 

With  the  warmth  of  the  worshipful  feeling  congregational  singing  fluctuates  in 

different  ages,   nations,  and  churches;   in  different  services,  and  in  different 

parts  of  the  same  service.     The  congregational  singing  of  to-day  is  dying  of 

respectability.     It  is  the  fashion  among  a   certain  class   of  people  to  repress 

feeling ;  to  admire  feebly,  to  be  interested  instead  of  eager,  disgusted  instead 

of  indignant,  and  so  on  all  round  the  passions.      So   to   sing  with  warmth 

and  heart-felt  vigour  is  taken  as  the  sign  of  a  vulgar  mind,  and  if  the  people 

who  sit  behind  us  sing  in  anything  more  than  a  respectable  whisper — their 

voices,  like  Mrs.  Micawber's,  "the  very  small  beer  of  acoustics" — we  remark 

upon  it  on  the  way  home  from  church.     I  was  worshipping  once  with  a  friend 

in  an  English  church  among  the  hills  of  North  Wales.     The  little  edifice  was 

filled  to  the  door,  and  almost  the  whole  congregation  wras  made  up  of  visitors  to 

the  place.     On  our  way  home  I  asked  my  friend  if  he  had  not  been  struck  by 

the  unusual  heartiness  and  generalness  of  the  singing,  considering  the  "genteel" 

character  of  the  congregation.     "Certainly,"  he  replied,  "and  the  reason  is  a 

plain  one.     The  people  did  not  know  each  other." 

This  incident  brings  forward  another  condition  of  congregational  singing — 
a  well-filled  church.  Heartiness  is  killed  by  empty  benches  and  distance.  In 
order  to  have  congregational  singing  we  must  have  a  congregation. 

Unison  singing  is  spoken  of  by  many  as  the  panacea  which  is  to  revive 
congregational  singing  in  England.  The  advocates  of  unison  are  generally 
those  who  have  heard  and  admired  the  Lutheran  singing  on  the  continent,  and 
who  hastily  conclude  that  it  can  be  transplanted  to  England.  But  the  condi- 
tions which  give  the  chorales  such  a  hold  upon  the  Germans,  Dutch,  Swedes, 
&c,  are  wanting  here.  In  those  countries  they  are  national  hymn-tunes, 
endeared  to  the  people  by  life-long  tradition,  a  part  almost  of  the  Reformed 
faith,  and  moreover  associated  definitely  with  one  set  of  words.  So  strong  is 
this  association  of  tune  and  words  that  there  are  instances  in  Bach's  works 
where  he  has  used  a  few  notes  of  a  chorale  in  the  instrumental  part  to  suggest 
the  ivords  which  belong  to  it,  in  connection  with  what  is  being  sung  by  soloist 
or  choir.  With  the  same  definite  meaning  Mendelssohn  introduces  the  chorale 
"  Ein'  feste  Burg"  in  his  Reformation  Symphony.  In  England  we  have  no 
counterpart  to  this ;  even  the  Old  Hundredth  is  not  certainly  associated  with 
one  set  of  words,  and  the  number  of  hymn-tunes  that  can  be  called  national  is 
very  small.  Professor  Macfarren,  in  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  Mr.  Sullivan,  in 
his  Festival  Te  Deum,  have  followed  the  example  of  Bach  and  Mendelssohn, 
and  introduced  English  hymn-tunes  (Hanover  and  St.  Anne).  'But  the  full 
force  of  the  introduction  of  the  chorale  is  wanting;  it  is  only  the  tune  they 
introduce,  not  the  hymn  as  well.  The  style  of  our  tunes  is  also  radically 
different  from  that  of  Grermany.  English  tunes  are  more  rhythmical;  they 
move  quicker,  and  reflect  the  national  energy. 

A  speaker  at  a  recent  Church  Congress  dwelt  on  the  magnificent  effect  of 
the  chorales  as  he  had  heard  them  sung  in  unison  by  large  congregations  in 
Sweden.  He  considered  this  to  be  the  most  impressive  devotional  music  in 
existence.  That  it  is  impressive,  none  who  have  heard  it  will  deny,  but  whether 
it  is  suited  to  the  English  people  is  another  matter.     The  point  can  easily  be 
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put  to  the  proof.  In  a  lecture  on  the  subject  not  long  since,  the  present  writer 
introduced  a  German  chorale,  "  Wie  schon  leucht't  uns  der  Morgenstern,"  and 
got  the  audience  to  sing  it  in  unison,  exactly  after  the  German  fashion.  They 
were  instructed  to  remain  seated,  to  give  no  accent  to  the  music ;  every  note 
was  to  be  heavy,  and  held  out  to  its  full  length.  The  rate  of  singing  was  to  be 
M.  30,  or  rather  more  than  two  beats  of  a  healthy  pulse  to  each  note.  Between 
the  lines  there  were  to  be  pauses,  filled  up  by  the  instrumental  interludes  which 
are  commonly  used,  and  printed  in  the  books.  The  organist  was  directed  to  use 
the  great  organ  throughout,  and  to  turn  on  the  sound  as  loud  as  he  pleased.  In 
this  style  one  verse  was  sung  to  the  English  translation,  "  How  lovely  shines 
the  morning  star."  All  present  who  had  heard  Lutheran  singing  declared  it  to* 
be  an  exact  imitation,  without  exaggeration  ;  indeed,  two  young  ladies  who  had 
been  at  school  at  Wiesbaden,  were  quite  overcome  by  the  recollections  which 
the  ^singing  revived.  But  before  the  exercise  was  half  through  the  audience 
showed  signs  of  impatience,  and  by  the  time  the  end  was  reached  all  declared 
it  was  the  most  intolerably  wearisome  thing  they  had  ever  experienced  in 
music.  It  would  be  well  to  submit  the  advocates  of  the  German  style  of 
psalmody  to  this  process.     No  arguments  would  be  needed  to  follow. 

But  it  may  be  urged  that  this  comparison  is  unfair.  We  may  be  told  that 
it  is  the  more  lively  and  "pointed  English  tunes  that  should  be  sung  in  unison, 
and  that  these  may  be  given  at  a  pace  which  would  not  prove  wearisome.  The 
fatal  objection,  however,  to  unison  is  that  the. easy  compass  which  is  common  to 
low  and  high  voices  in  men  and  women  is  too  small  for  a  varied  and  interesting 
melody.  Unison  singing  means  that  basses  and  contraltos  must  drop  out  at  the 
high  notes,  or  strain  their  voices. 

Thibaut,  in  his  "Purity  in  Musical  Art,"  acknowledges  this  defect  in 
German  choral  singing.  He  speaks  of  the  need  of  using  our  "best  endeavours 
to  bring  the  melodies  within  such  a  compass  as  by  singing  in  octaves  [i.e.,  what 
is  popularly  called  unison]  would  be  ordinarily  within  the  range  of  all  voices, 
and  thus  avoid  what  has  hitherto  so  often  been  the  case,  viz.,  for  the  basses  and 
altos,  or  again  the  tenors  and  sopranos,  to  be  half  reduced  to  silence,  or  else 
forced  to  scream."  The  division  of  voices  into  parts  is  indeed  natural  and 
inevitable. 

Thibaut  regards  congregational  part- singing  as  quite  possible,  provided  that 
ministers  and  musicians  co-operate  with  a  devoted  and  willing  congregation  for 
its  attainment.  No  doubt,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  are  great.  It  will  be 
many  and  many  a  year  before  the  goal  is  reached.  But  every  step  we  tread 
towards  it  is  an  advantage  gained,  multiplying  the  opportunities  of  blessing 
and  communion  for  the  people  at  large. 


PART  IIL-DESCRIPTIVE. 
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When,  many  years  ago,  Mr.  Edward  J.  Hopkins,  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
five,  was  appointed  to  the  Temple  organ,  the  finished  musical  service  which  is 
now  the  admiration  of  all  choirmasters  did  not  exist.  The  church  had  just 
been  restored,  and  at  the  re-opening  a  choral  service  was  instituted.  For  the 
first  few  months  Mr.  Hopkins  was  organist  only ;  after  that  he  was  made 
choirmaster  as  well.  Young  as  he  was,  he  had  already  played  at  Mitcham,  at 
St.  Peter's,  Islington,  and  at  St.  Luke's,  Berwick  Street.  A  choral  service 
with  men  and  boys  completely  revolutionised  the  Temple  service,  for  in  the 
old  days  the  organ  filled  the  arch  between  the  round  and  the  square  churches, 
and  the  only  music  was  that  of  a  mixed  quartette,  who  sat  in  front  of  the 
organ,  and  revealed  themselves  by  withdrawing  a  curtain  as  the  time  for  each 
psalm-tune  came  round.     The  rest  of  the  service  was  said,  not  sung. 

All  well-read  organists  are  acquainted  with  the  ponderous  "  History  of 
the  Organ,"  which  Mr.  Hopkins  edited  in  conjunction  with  his  friend,  the  late 
Dr.  Bimbault.  It  is  a  standard  work  of  reference.  But  Mr.  Hopkins  has 
made  his  position  at  the  Temple  even  more  as  the  careful  and  judicious 
choirmaster  than  as  the  erudite  and  masterly  organist.  Many  of  our  younger 
organists  are  absorbed  in  their  instrument.  They  know  little,  and  care  less, 
for  the  genius  of  vocal  music,  and  seem  to  think  that  the  choir  should 
accompany  them,  and  form  a  groundwork  for  their  own  display.  But  the 
ex-choir  boy  of  the  Chapel  Boyal  carried  with  him  to  the  Temple  those  old 
English  vocal  traditions  which  come  to  us  from  a  time  when  organs  were 
small  and  feeble.  Mr.  Hopkins  separates  most  clearly  the  two  functions  of 
the  organ — that  of  accompaniment  and  that  of  performance.  In  the  volun- 
taries the  organist  may  summon  all  the  resources  of  his  instrument,  and 
express  his  composer  and  himself  without  thought  of  anything  else ;  but  in 
the  presence  of  voices  he  falls  back.  '  "  In  accompanying,"  says  Mr.  Hopkins, 
as  we  discuss  this  point  with  him,  "  the  organ  should  be  the  background ;  and 
the  remedy  for  indecision  and  flattening  in  choirs  is  not  more  organ  but  better 
choir- training.  If  the  singers  flatten  at  the  pianos,  practise  until  they  can  keep 
the  pitch.  Nowadays  everyone  is  for  quantity,  not  quality,  and  coarseness  is 
the  prevailing  vice.  We  are  told  of  surpliced  choirs  of  thirty-six  voices,  and 
if  we  go  to  hear  them,  what  do  we  too  frequently  find  ?  A  great  racket  and 
shouting  certainly,  but  not  music." 
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With  a  choir  of  twelve  boys  and  six  men  Mr.  Hopkins  realises  his  ideal 
of  "  quality,  not  quantity."  The  two  Honourable  Societies  of  the  Temple 
pay  liberally  for  their  music  ;  hence  they  command  as  good  voices  as  the 
cathedrals.  The  boys  receive  a  general  education  at  the  Stationers'  School. 
"When  a  boy  comes  to  Mr.  Hopkins  and  applies  for  admission  to  the  choir,  he 
is  set  to  imitate  a  number  of  notes,  struck  at  random  on  the  pianoforte.  If 
he  does  this  quickly  and  truly,  he  is  accepted  as  having  a  good  ear.  No 
knowledge  of  notation  is  demanded,  as  that  he  will  learn  in  the  choir.  Mr. 
Hopkins  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  he  takes  his  boys  at  eight  years  ;  he 
thinks  it  a  mistake  to  begin  with  them  at  twelve.  But  mark  what  he  does 
with  them.  For  a  year  or  so  they  are  probationers.  They  undergo  daily  drill 
in  the  rudiments  of  music  and  in  voice-training ;  but  they  do  not  wear 
surplices  in  church,  although  they  sit  close  to  the  choir.  During  this  period 
they  come  under  discipline,  and  are  insensibly  trained  by  listening.  No 
responsibility  in  singing  rests  upon  them ;  but  they  are  learning  nevertheless, 
and  when  the  voice  of  one  of  the  older  boys  breaks,  a  probationer  is  ready  to 
step  into  his  place. 

Every  afternoon  Mr.  Hopkins  spends  an  honr-and-a-half  with  his  boys. 
The  practices  are  held  in  the  little  choir  vestry  near  the  organ,  where  there  is 
a  cottage  pianoforte,  flanked  by  a  couple  of  long  music  desks,  at  which  the 
boys  stand  as  they  sing.  They  are  taught  in  groups,  according  to  the  stage 
they  have  reached,  and  they  spend  the  time  in  practising  scales  and  voice- 
exercises,  in  singing  pieces,  and  in  studying  notation.  The  voices  are 
practised  up  to  A  ;  but  in  his  own  music  Mr.  Hopkins  prefers  to  avoid  notes 
above  F.  Every  new  piece  is  sol-faed,  and  the  course  of  modulation,  the 
imitative  and  effective  points,  are  dwelt  upon.  On  Saturdays  there  is  a 
rehearsal  in  the  church,  with  the  organ,  which  adult  members  of  the  choir 
attend. 

At  the  Sunday  service  the  ear  of  the  listener  is  arrested  by  the  smooth- 
ness and  blending  of  the  general  effect.  It  is  the  purest  art.  Mr.  Hopkins 
knows  the  power  of  soft  music  over  the  emotions,  how  the  spirit  of  the 
worshipper  yields  to  the  still  small  voice  when  thunder  and  declamation  fail 
to  touch.  With  a  choir  which  can  float  without  support,  unnumbered  effects 
in  accompaniment  are  possible.  The  power  of  the  Temple  choir  to  sustain 
pitch  will  be  understood  when  we  say  that  they  habitually  sing  right  through 
the  Litany  and  Suffrages  without  the  organ.  The  starting  chord  is  all  that 
they  have.  The  Kyrie  Eleison  is  accompanied  for  the  most  part  on  the  shut 
swell,  the  air  of  a  free  part  will  be  taken  on  a  soft  solo  stop,  or  the  bass  alone 
hummed  on  a  deep-toned  diapason  on  the  pedal  organ.  In  the  verse  parts  of 
the  Canticles  similar  effects  are  used.  There  is,  however,  no  feebleness  in  Mr. 
Hopkins'  handling  of  the  instrument.  He  knows  how  to  draw  tone  when  the 
words  require,  and  the  choir  rise  to  him  with  a  will.  Each  service  includes 
the  plain  harmonies  to  the  old  inflected  tones  which  are  known  as  the  Ferial 
Responses,  a  setting  of  the  Canticles,  an  anthem,  and  two  hymns.  On  holy 
days  Tallis's  Responses  take  the  place  of  the  simpler  harmonies. 

In  the  hymns  Mr.  Hopkins  has  fed  his  taste  upon  the  old  psalmody, 
though  his  tunes  are  many  of  them  modern  in  character,  and  his  tune  to 
"  Saviour,  again  to  Thy  dear  name  we  raise,"  shows  that  he  is  abreast  of  the 
movement  of  the  times.  This  tune  is  now  generally  printed  in  four  parts,  but 
is  in  its  original  form  a  melody  with  changing  harmonies  to  each  verse.     It  is 
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interesting  in  another  respect.  Mr.  Hopkins  has  formed  the  design  o£ 
reviving  the  old  modes  in  the  construction  of  hymn-tunes.  "  Saviour  again," 
but  for  one  inflected  note  at  the  end  of  the  second  line,  is  in  the  Mixo-Lydian 
mode — the  mode  of  the  fifth  of  the  scale,  that  in  which  "  Scots,  wha  ha'e  "  is 
■composed.  It  was  designedly  written  in  this  mode  by  Mr.  Hopkins,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  melody  derives  much  of  its  freshness  and  charm 
from  this  novel  construction. 

As  we  talk  with  Mr.  Hopkins  about  speed,  he  says  : — "  Years  ago  people 
said  I  played  too  fast ;  now  they  say  I  play  too  slow ;  but  I  have  kept  the 
same  time."  He  gives  M.  60  as  the  average  duration  of  a  syllable,  but  varies 
it  in  either  direction  with  the  character  of  the  tune  and  words.  Mr.  Hopkins 
has  recorded  his  ideas  of  speed  in  "  A  short  selection  of  hymns  with  appro- 
priate tunes,"  where  metronome  marks  are  given.  The  chorale,  "  Morning 
Star  "  is  marked  at  66  ;  "  Sleepers,  Wake  !  "  at  42  ;  his  own  "  Saviour,  again," 
at  108,  or  54,  beating  twice  to  the  measure.  It  is,  however,  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  fix  in  the  study  the  speed  used  in  a  large  building,  and  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  hymns  at  the  Temple  go  rather  slower  than  these  marks 
would  seem  to  indicate.  "  Luther's  Hymn  "  I  have  heard  taken  at  38,  judging 
the  time  by  my  pulse.  The  hymn,  "It  came  upon  the  midnight  clear,"  to  a  tune 
adapted  from  one  of  Mendelssohn's  Lieder,  occupied  85  seconds  for  each  verse  of 
eight  lines  (D.C.M.),  which  allowing  for  the  pauses,  cannot  have  been  faster 
than  56.  The  tune  "  Netley,"  from  the  Moravian  Psalter,  to  the  words, 
"  Hark  !  how  the  watchmen  cry  "  (D.S.M.),  occupied  65  seconds  for  each  verse 
of  eight  lines,  which  is  about  the  same  rate.  The  tune  "  Culford,"  by  Mr. 
Hopkins,  to  the  words,  "  Hark  !  the  song  of  jubilee,"  occupied  55  seconds  for 
the  first  two  verses,  and  50  seconds  for  the  last.  This,  with  a  beat  between 
each  line,  is  M.  66.  The  singing  at  the  Temple  is,  in  fact,  slower  than  it 
sounds,  because  well  trained  voices  can  sustain  tone  without  the  appearance  of 
effort.  An  ordinary  choir  would  exhaust  itself  and  flatten  hopelessly  at  such 
a  speed ;  but  the  carefully  husbanded  breath  of  practised  singers  enables 
them  to  deliver  the  tones  sostenuto,  and  with  lightness  and  emphasis. 

Mr.  Hopkins  objects  to  adaptations  from  the  great  masters,  chiefly  on  the 
ground  that  they  set  men  hunting  for  a  tune,  and  pruning  and  fitting  words 
to  music.  The  true  way  is  to  read  and  consider  the  hymn  until  the  feelings 
move  with  the  impulse  of  the  poet,  and  then  the  notes  will  come  back,  an 
embodiment  of  the  musician's  heart  and  mind.  "  The  tune,"  says  Mr.  Hop- 
kins, "  should  be  the  offspring  of  particular  words,  and  should  be  consecrated 
to  them."  In  this  way  he  himself  composes,  taking  care  to  write  for  the 
hymn  as  a  whole,  and  not  for  the  first  verse  alone. 

It  is  with  this  desire  to  draw  music  and  words  into  closer  and  more 
perfect  sympathy  that  the  Temple  organist,  in  his  last-published  service,  has 
contrived  to  dispense  with  all  verbal  repetitions.  He  sets  the  text  of  the  Te 
Deum,  for  example,  straight  through  from  beginning  to  end.  With  others  he 
has  felt  the  levelness  of  the  early  contrapuntal  writers,  whose  music  is  pure 
and  beautiful,  but  wants  essentially  the  warmth  and  emotional  freedom  of  the 
modern  manner.  "  Music,"  says  Mr.  Hopkins,  "  should  so  reflect  the  words 
that  a  foreigner,  ignorant  of  the  language,  and  coming  into  the  church,  should 
be  able  to  tell  the  character  of  the  words  from  the  character  of  the  music." 
The  strongest  admirer  of  Gibbons  can  hardly  say  that  this  would  be  possible 
with  his  music,  and  even  writers  of  a  later  time  are  apparently  more  interested 
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in  their  music  than  their  words.  Again,  those  who  have  composed  know  very 
well  that  words,  if  they  are  often  rej)eated  for  emotional  effect,  are  not 
infrequently  repeated  to  balance  phrases  and  to  prolong  a  period.  Mr. 
Hopkins,  has,  of  course,  no  objection  to  repetition  in  itself ;  his  effort  has 
been  rather  of  a  tentative  kind.  He  wished  to  prove  that  it  is  possible,  as  one 
of  his  friends  has  remarked,  "  to  make  music  move  as  fast  as  words."  This 
style  of  setting  manifestly  forbids  fugal  imitations,  and  it  taxes  to  the  utmost 
the  ingenuity  of  the  composer,  in  avoiding  ill-balanced  phrases.  But,  as  Mr. 
Hopkins  remarks  to  us,  "the  secret  of  doing  work  of  this  sort  is  to  have  a  waste- 
paper  basket.  In  this  service  I  destroyed  more  than  I  preserved,  and  dismissed 
many  thoughts  without  committing  them  to  paper."  The  effect  of  the  new 
service  upon  the  hearer  is  novel  and  instructive.  It  conrpels  close  attention, 
for  the  thought  flows  unhindered,  and  to  let  the  attention  wander  is  to  break 
the  chain.  There  was,  however,  another  and  more  prosaic  reason  for  avoiding 
repetition.  The  Temple  service  is  long,  and  the  settings  of  many  composers 
spin  out  the  time  occupied  by  the  Canticles  to  an  undue  length.  Mr.  Hopkins' 
new  service  saves  from  seven  to  ten  minutes. 

As  we  ascend  the  narrow  ladder  that  leads  into  the  organ,  Mr.  Hopkins 
discourses  on  its  perfect  mechanism.  On  every  side  are  pipes  and  sounding 
boards,  and  the  least  imaginative  mind  is  touched  with  reverence  as  our  guide 
points  to  the  diapasons  of  Father  Schmidt,  the  hard  oak  blackened  by  an  age 
which  has  only  mellowed  its  tone.  The  organ  is  now  as  perfect  as  modern 
workmanship  can  make  it ;  but  in  the  two  centuries  which  have  elapsed  since 
its  foundations  were  laid,  what  progress  has  been  made  !  Modern  music  has 
had  its  birth ;  and  organs,  from  a  clumsy  and  imperfect  beginning,  have 
grown  to  be  the  embodiment  of  skilled  mechanism. 

The  Temple  service  is  meditative,  not  active,  so  far  as  the  voices  of  the 
worshippers  are  concerned.  In  the  hymns  the  congregation  join  fairly;  this  is 
perhaps  owing  to  the  large  number  of  masters  and  members  of  choirs  who 
attend,  especially  in  the  afternoon.  As  for  the  rest  of  the  service,  it  is  best  to 
listen,  and  make  melody  in  the  heart.  The  most  earnest  advocate  of  congre- 
gational singing  may  be  content  to  allow  of  an  occasional  exception  of  this 
kind.  In  point  of  choir- training,  the  voices  of  the  boys  must  naturally  excite 
the  attention  of  choirmasters.  Their  sweetness  and  fulness,  the  agility  with 
which  they  attack  the  notes,  their  strength  and  clearness  in  the  region  which 
lies  from  D  to  F  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  are  alike  remarkable.  There  is 
neither  rattle  nor  strain ;  all  is  pure  tone,  and  the  power  of  the  soprano  part 
gives  brightness  to  all  the  music.  To  one  other  point  the  excellence  of  the 
Temple  music  is  due.  We  are  accustomed  to  admire  the  reverberation  of 
sound  in  cathedrals,  but  although  this  indistinctness  may  have  a  sensuous 
beauty,  it  gives  to  the  harmony  a  fuzzy  and  confused  effect.  The  Temple 
church  is  well  shaped  for  sound,  and  the  singers  are  well  placed  in  it,  so  that 
each  chord  strikes  the  ear  with  a  sharp  and  separate  impression. 
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Before  a  snug  fire  in  the  work-room  of  his  house  on  Primrose  Hill,  Mr. 
Henry  Smart  discourses  to  us  on  congregational  music  in  general,  and  that 
of  St.  Pancras  Church  in  particular.  "How  far,"  we  ask,  "does  the  service  at 
St.  Pancras  represent  your  idea  of  music  in  worship,  and  how  far  have  you 
merely  fallen  in  with  the  custom  of  the  placer"  "That,  you  see,  is  the 
question,"  he  replies.  "The  church  is  about  sixty  years  old.  At  first  the 
service  was  of  the  usual  old-fashioned  sort— a  few  charity  children  sang  to  a 
congregation,  who  did  not  join.  Then  Henshaw  was  the  organist,  and  I  was  at 
St.  Luke's,  Old  Street.  Later  on  there  was  a  competition  for  the  place  of  organist 
at  St.  Pancras,  and  I  was  asked  to  be  the  judge.  I  gave  the  post  to  Craddock, 
who  was  a  clever  player.  He  had  hardly  been  there  a  year  when  he  left,  and  the 
trustees  asked  me  to  take  the  organ.  It  was  a  pleasanter  place  than  Old  Street, 
so  I  did.  Mr.  Weldon  Champneys,  afterwards  Dean  of  Lichfield,  was  vicar 
then,  and  the  first  thing  we  did  on  my  appointment  was  to  have  a  talk  about 
the  music.  "Were  we  to  have  a  choir  service,  or  a  congregational  service  ?  Mr. 
Champneys  said  the  congregation  were  more  apt  to  listen  than  to  sing,  but  as 
he  read  the  Prayer  Book,  he  thought  it  was  intended  that  there  should  be 
Common  Praise  just  as  there  was  Common  Prayer;  praise  which  was  to  be 
joined  in  by  all,  just  as  the  prayers  were.  Cathedrals,  he  said,  were  originally 
the  private  chapels  attached  to  Monasteries,  and  the  connnon  people  attended 
the  services  on  sufferance.  But  the  parish  church  belongs  to  the  people  of  the 
parish,  and  no  one  can  keep  them  out.  '  Well,'  I  replied,  '  I  will  have  a  choir 
service  if  you  like,  or  a  congregational  service.  But  if  I  have  a  choir  it  must 
not  be  a  voluntary  one.  I  will  not  be  subject  to  the  whims  and  fancies  of  the 
singers,  or  liable  to  have  all  the  tenors  absent,  or  all  the  altos.  If  I  have  a 
choir,  it  must  be  a  paid  one,  whose  services  I  can  command.  And  if  I  have  a 
choir  of  this  sort  I  must  ask  you  to  request  the  congregation  to  be  quite  silent 
while  they  sing,  for  I  cannot  have  my  music  spoiled  by  people  singing  what 
they  call  'seconds,'  a  third  below  the  air  all  the  time.'  '0!'  said  Mr. 
Champneys,  'but  I  cannot  do  that!'  'Well,'  I  replied,  "a  service  must  be 
either  strictly  choral,  or  strictly  congregational.  Suppose  we  make  it  congre- 
gational, what  are  we  to  do  ?  Are  the  people  to  practise  ?  The  thing  is 
impossible.  Out  of  1,000  perhaps  200  are  able  to  read  music,  and  how  are  we 
to  secure  a  proper  representation  of  the  four  parts  ?  The  only  part  singing  I 
understand  is  when  the  parts  are  balanced.  To  attempt  to  make  the  congrega- 
tion sing  in  harmony  is  only  to  magnify  the  haphazard  of  a  voluntary  choir. 
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The  proper  way  of  treating  the  congregation  is  the  old  way,  the  way  of  the 
Germans  and  the  Dutch,  whose  countries  are  the  home  of  the  chorale, — to  make 
them  sing  in  unison,  or  in  octaves,  which  is  musically  the  same  thing.  This, 
again,  is  not  enough.  In  a  hymn  of  six  or  eight  verses  the  same  harmony 
repeated  gets  tiresome,  and  if  the  organist  is  what  he  should  be,  he  will  vary 
the  harmonies  according  to  the  verbal  expression,  keeping  them  ecclesiastical 
in  style." 

"  We  set  to  work  on  these  principles.  Craddock  was  a  much  better  player 
than  I,  as  far  as  notes  go,  because  he  was  always  up  in  practice,  and  I  haven't 
touched  the  organ,  except  on  Sundays,  for  years  ;  yet  in  his  time  there  was  no 
singing.  How  it  was  I  don't  know,  but  we  hadn't  been  at  work  long  before  the 
volume  of  sound  doubled.  I  encouraged  the  timid  by  playing  out  boldly,  and 
in  a  short  time  nine-tenths  of  the  congregation  sang.  At  the  present  time  I 
think  there  is  no  church  in  London  where  the  singing  is  heartier.  In  the 
evenings  it  is  sometimes  magnificent.  I  do  as  I  like  now ;  there  is  no  need  to 
play  loudly  unless  the  sentiment  requires  it.  If  the  hymn  is  jubilant  I  pile  on 
the  tone  at  the  last  verse  to  any  extent,  but  the  people  are  always  above  it.  Or, 
if  the  words  suggest,  I  go  down  to  a  diapason  on  the  swell  shut.  When  I  vary 
the  quantity  of  tone,  the  congregation  imitate  perfectly.  If  I  increase  it,  out 
they  come,  or  in  a  ralhntando  they  are  with  me  exactly.  We  never  had  any 
congregational  practices.  What  the  people  do  they  have  picked  up.  I  don't 
know  any  congregational  singing  in  London  so  good  as  ours  at  St.  Pancras.  I 
went  to  Mr.  Spurgeon's  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  found  the  singing  very  in- 
different. There  were  twelve  sorts  of  bass  going.  The  boys  who  sit  round  the 
organ  are  taken  from  the  National  School.  There  are  about  twenty  of  them. 
They  practice  with  me  once  a  week,  or  once  a  fortnight.  If  there  is  anything 
new  I  go  and  try  it  over  with  them. 

' '  Of  course,  some  of  the  people  don't  like  it.  They  want  a  choir,  and 
would  like  to  sing  the  tunes  fast.  Now  I  wonH  play  the  tunes  fast,  and  I  tell 
them  why.  First,  because  it  is  vulgar ;  second,  because  it  is  musically  wrong 
(for  all  music  has  its  proper  time) ;  and  third,  because  there  is  no  authority  for 

fast  playing.     '0,'  they  say,  '  don't  you  know  that and take  the  tunes 

fast  ?  '  And  who  are  these  ?  They  are  men  altogether  too  young  to  be  quoted 
as  authorities.  Those  who  have  had  the  longest  experience,  such  for  instance, 
as  Goss,  Hopkins,  and  the  late  George  Cooper,  are  the  authorities,  and  they 
take  the  tunes  slowly.  Often  you  will  find  that  this  quick  singing  is  the  act  of 
the  clergy,  and  not  of  the  organist.  Sometimes  I  am  told  that  the  congregation 
would  like  to  sing  more  quickly,  but  I  answer  that  I  am  the  best  judge  of  their 
inclinations,  and  I  have  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  keep  them  up  to  their  present 
speed.  We  do  not  believe'in  notes  of  double  length  at  the  beginnings  of  lines. 
They  are  ugly.     But  we  make  a  slight  pause  between  each  line." 

We  ask  Mr.  Smart  whether  he  finds  that  the  louder  he  plays  the  more 
heartily  the  "people  sing,  and  he  replies  : — "  Well,  that  may  be  carried  too  far. 
When  I  began,  with  only  a  handful  of  people  singing,  they  were  timid,  and  it 
helped  them  on  for  me  to  play  out.  But  an  organist  may  make  such  a  noise 
that  everybody  is  deafened  and  disgusted,  and  that  will  not  encourage  anybody. 
In  my  accompaniments,  having  been  an  orchestral  as  well  as  a  vocal  writer  all 
my  life,  I  know  what  notes  to  double.  I  am  free  to  harmonise  as  I  like,  bound 
only  by  a  sense  of  propriety.     I  don't  consider  the  congregation.     They  have 
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become  so  accustomed  to  me  that  they  go  on  whatever  I  do.     Here  is  a  fine 
effect  in  the  last  verse  of  '  Hanover  ' — 
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With  the  organ  full  to  mixtures  the  E  sings  out  very  finely.     Or  take  the  100th 
Psalm ;  if  the  counterpoint  is  florid  they  go  on  ;  nothing  disturbs  them  : — 
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Or  take  the  last  line  of  the  same  tune,  with  Sebastian  Wesley's  harmonies  in 
the  old  church  style  : — 
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In  reply  to  the  question  whether  he  is  not  limited  in  the  choice  of  tunes, 
Mr.  Smart  says  : — "  No,  we  have  a  great  many.  When  a  new  tune  has  to  be 
learnt  I  generally  manage  to  bring  it  in  on  four  consecutive  Sundays.  The  first 
time  it  is  sung  it  is  interesting  to  hear  more  and  more  voices  joining  in  each 
verse  as  we  go  on,  until  at  the  last  there  is  quite  a  respectable  sound.  The 
prelude  that  I  sometimes  play  before  giving  out  a  tune  is  very  short;  never 
more  than  three  bars.  I  will  tell  you  the  story  of  these  preludes.  Henshaw, 
the  first  organist,  had  an  interlude  at  every  verse.  This  was  the  old  custom, 
and  jn  the  hands  of  Wesley,  Jacobs,  Thomas  Adams,  and  such,  the  interlude 
was  looked  upon  as  a  great  treat.  The  way  that  some  men  did  it  was  this. 
They  would  hold  on  a  chord  in  the  left  hand,  and  run  up  the  scale  and  down 
again,  generally  ending  on  the  wrong  note.  In  course  of  time,  at  St.  Pancras, 
the  interlude  was  omitted  from  all  verses  except  the  last.  Even  there  Mr. 
Champneys  did  not  like  it,  as  it  often  interrupted  the  sense  of  the  words.  We 
gave  it  up,  and  our  doing  so  caused  a  sensation.  There  were  great  complaints 
from  the  congregation,  so  we  reinstated  it.  Afterwards  it  occurred  to  Mr. 
Champneys  to  substitute  for .  this  interlude  an  introduction  to  the  hymn  before 
the  sermon,  lasting  all  the  while  that  he  was  changing  his  gown.  We  keep  this 
up  still,  and  I  take  care  that  it  shall  be  an  introduction  to  the  tune,  and  contain 
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phrases  of  it.  When  the  minister  reaches  the  pulpit  I  begin  to  play  over  the 
tune.  I  do  not,  as  you  say,  adopt  the  German  style  entirely,  in  the  interludes 
between  the  lines  for  example.  "When  these  ^interludes  interrupt  the  flow  of  the 
tune  they  are  objectionable.  They  should  never  last  longer  than  the  natural 
pause  between  the  lines. 

On  several  other  matters  we  ask  Mr.  Smart's  opinion.  He  doubts  if 
England  can  be  said  to  have  a  school  of  psalmody,  as  so  many  of  our  old  tunes 
have  a  foreign  origin.  He  objects  greatly  to  the  vulgarity  of  Miles'  Lane  and 
its  class.  His  definition  of  vulgarity  in  a  hymn-tune  is  a  jigging  motion  in  the 
rhythm,  and  commonplace  phraseology.  Not  necessarily  that  the  construction 
is  slight,  or  the  harmony  changed  but  once  or  twice  in  a  measure.  That  would 
not  make  a  tune  vulgar.  Some  of  our  native  hymn-tunes  he  considers  very 
fine,  especially  those  of  the  two  Wesley s.  "  Do  you  know  Sebastian  Wesley's 
'  Harewood  ?  '  Take  his  tune  to  '  0  God,  the  Rock  of  Ages.'  It  is  as  good. 
I  am  not  very  fond  of  Dr.  Dykes' s  tunes.  To  my  mind  they  have  generally  an 
effeminancy  of  character  which  is  not  appropriate.  There  is  too  much  of  this 
kind  of  thina- — 
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We  take  down  a  metronome,  and  Mr.  Smart  goes  to  the  pianoforte,  while  we 
try  to  fix  his  time  for  one  or  two  standard  psalm-tunes.  After  several  attempts 
he  is  satisfied  .when  the  index  stands  at  45  for  the  Old  Hundredth,  at  60  for 
Hanover,  and  at  48  (to  a  semibreve,  or  two  beats  to  the  measure)  for  his  own 
tune,  "  The  pilgrims  of  the  night."  Speaking  of  this  last  tune,  he  says,  "  I 
have  heard  it  rattled  off  like  a  jig.  To  think  that  people  who  call  themselves 
musicians  can't  feel  a  thing  better  than  that !  This  fast  singing  is  the  essence 
of  vulgarity." 

"  One  thing,"  he  adds,  "  you  may  notice  :  I  seldom  play  the  tunes  in  the 
keys  in  which  they  are  written.  I  nearly  always  lower  them,  for  I  endeavour 
never  to  go  above  Elz  in  the  melody." 

"  I  must  confess  to  you,"  says  Mr.  Smart,  in  winding  up  his  observations, 
"  that  I  don't  think  the  St.  Pancras  service  would  do  everywhere.  Good  taste 
is  a  quality  not  so  universally  distributed  that  we  may  rely  upon  finding  it  in 
every  church,  and  my  plan  leaves  much  to  the  judgment  of  the  organist." 
Mr.  Smart  is  quite  right.  The  rank  and  file  placed  in  his  position  would  be 
either  monotonous  or  irreverent.  It  needs  a  man  with  Mr.  Smart's  freshness 
and  fertility,  with  his  ready  command  of  the  key-board,  and  his  knowledge  of 
the  various  harmonies  of  which  a  given  melody  is  susceptible,  it  needs  more  than 
all  a  man  with  his  sense  of  historical  and  artistic  fitness,  and  his  sober  judg- 
ment, to  accompany  as  he  does.  His  fancy  is  always  busy  with  the  melodies, 
and  he  harmonises  them  as  he  goes  along.  A  happy  example  of  this  faculty 
occurred  one  Sunday  when  the  present  writer  was  at  St.  Pancras.  The  Advent 
hymn,  "  Lo !  He  comes,"  was  being  sung  to  the  old  tune  Helmsley.  We  all 
know  the  line — 
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Mr.  Smart  played  the  first  verse  with  the  common  harmonies ;  the  second, 
which  has  at  this  point  the  words  "Deeply  wailing,  deeply  wailing,"  came  out 
with  delightful  surprise  and  touching  pathos  in  this  form — 
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The  St.  Pancras  service  is,  in  fact,  sui  generis ;  moulded  after  Mr.  Smart's 
taste  for  the  massive  and  colossal  in  church  music.  In  the  full  stream  of 
sound  that  issues  from  the  vast  congregation  it  reminds  us  of  a  Lutheran 
service,  but  it  differs  from  that  in  the  sympathetic  and  artistic  way  in  which  the 
organ  is  made  to  express  the  meaning  of  the  words. 


Since  this  sketch  was  written,  Mr.  Smart  has  died.  A  few  additional  notes 
of  intercourse  with  him  may,  therefore,  be  of  interest.  On  one  occasion  he 
invited  me  to  sit  with  him  on  a  Sunday  evening  in  the  roomy  organ  pew  at  St. 
Pancras  Church.  Mr.  Smart  was  so  companionable  and  chatty  that  he  liked  to 
have  friends  with  him  at  his  organ,  and  indeed  I  believe  he  was  seldom  alone. 
Mr.  Smart's  enthusiasm  for  the  broad  voice  of  the  congregation  was  unbounded. 
As  the  service  opened  he  beckoned  me  to  come  and  sit  on  the  stool  beside  him. 
At  the  "  Cantate  Domino"  the  people  began  to  make  themselves  heard.  "  Do 
you  hear  that  ?  "  he  said,  as  the  sound  rose  from  nave  and  gallery,  "  that,  to 
my  mind,  is  finer  tthan  any  choir."  And  he  played  away,  revelling  in  the 
massive  unison  which  he  was  accompanying.  He  managed  to  give  expression 
to  the  hymn  in  this  way.  The  youth  who  was  his  amanuensis  and  companion 
would  read  the  words  to  him,  while  he  listened  with  head  bent,  drinking  in,  as 
it  were,  the  spirit  of  the  poet.  Then  when  the  time  came  for  singing  he  was 
ready.  But  now  and  then  in  the  progress  of  the  hymn  he  would  forget,  and 
ask  "  What's  the  next  verse  about  ?  "  changing  the  character  of  his  accompani- 
ment to  suit  the  words.  "Hark  at  that,"  he  said  to  me  as  he  played  an  old 
tune  which  he  admired,  "there's  a  fine  line.  Regular  German  that.  Could 
you  take  that  faster."  This  last  reference  was  to  the  prevailing  custom  of 
quick  singing. 

It  was  the  acconipaninients  and  the  extemporising  of  Mr.  Smart  that 
attracted  so  many  musicians  to  the  St.  Pancras  service.  Extemporising  is 
generally  formless  and  lackadaisical,  but  Mr.  Smart's  was  rhythmic  and 
thematic.  He  kept  up  whatever  time  he  adopted  until  he  came  to  a  change 
of  rhythm  and  style.     He  extemporised  three  times :  before  and  after  service, 
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and  before  the  sermon.  The  opening  voluntary  was  generally  a  carrfabile  or 
slow  movement,  expressive  of  sweetness  rather  than  power.  The  sortie,  as  the 
French  organists  call  it,  was  generally  marked  by  spirit  and  motion,  and  a 
sustained  development  and  form  that  made  it  hard  to  believe  that  it  was  not 
premeditated.  The  voluntary  before  the  sermon  filled  up  the  time  while  the 
minister  was  changing  his  gown,  and  was  of  a  meditative  kind,  always  ending 
in  the  playing  over  of  the  hymn-tune  that  was  about  to  be  sung.  It  lasted 
three  or  four  minutes.  When  the  clergyman  had  reached  the  pulpit  the  youth 
I  have  before  mentioned  touched  Mr.  Smart's  shoulder,  and  he  began  to  work 
back  towards  the  key  of  the  hymn-tune.  I  remember  that  at  the  moment  he 
was  recalled  from  his  delicious  wanderings  he  was  in  D  tz,  and  he  had  to  get  to 
D.  The  masterly  way  in  which  he  modulated  through  related  keys,  using 
sequence  and  figures,  until  he  reached  the  goal,  almost  made  one  hold  breath 
with  interest. 
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The  fulness  and  beauty  of  the  congregational  singing  at  Union  Chapel, 
Islington,  have  excited  the  admiration  of  Churchmen  and  Nonconformists 
alike.  As  one  joins  in  the  service  at  this  church,  the  very  air  seems  charged 
with  the  breath  of  worship  ;  the  multitudinous  song  speaks  to  the  heart  like 
the  voice  of  many  waters.  In  many  places  the  thin  and  meagre  singing  chills 
the  feelings,  but  at  Union  Chapel  the  audible  participation  of  a  thousand 
worshippers  induces  a  sense  of  communion  which  appeals  most  powerfully  to 
the  religious  emotions.  In  many  places,  too,  there  is  hurry  and  noise,  the 
choir  sing  as  if  for  dear  life ;  strained  and  coarse  voices  stand  out  by  them- 
selves ;  or  a  blatant  organ  is  offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  silence  of  the 
congregation.  At  Union  Chapel,  on  the  contrary,  are  the  ease  and  dignity, 
the  blending  of  the  individual  in  the  mass,  which  accords  with  worship.  No 
effort  is  apparent.  The  sound  of  singing  comes  equally  from  every  part  of 
the  large  church,  and  both  in  time  and  tune  the  choir,  the  organ,  and  the 
congregation  move  together  in  consolidated  strength.  The  organ  supports 
the  voices  in  perfect  taste,  and  the  measured  pace  which  is  adopted  favours 
contemplation,  and  allows  the  thoughts  to  dwell  upon  the  words. 

Ministers  and  psalmodists  from  distant  places  turn  away  from  this  service 
with  mingled  feelings  of  envy  and  delight.  They  have  been  profoundly 
moved,  and  they  ask  themselves  whether  it  is  possible  to  produce  such 
singing  in  their  own  churches,  and  by  what  secret  process  of  organization  and 
drill  the  results  can  be  achieved.  In  such  a  spirit  of  enquiry,  we  ourselves 
went  to  Dr.  Allon.  We  asked  him  what  was  the  history  of  the  psalmody  of 
his  church  ;  what  were  the  stages  by  which  the  present  excellence  had  been 
reached  ;  and  what  advice  he  could  give  to  others  who  were  labouring,  less 
successfully,  towards  the  same  end.  We  will  give  his  answer,  as  nearly  as  we 
can  remember,  in  his  own  words. 

"  It  was,"  he  said,  "  in  1843  that  I  first  went  to  Union  Chapel.  There 
was  then  a  membership  of  300,  and  the  psalmody  was  musically  at  zero. 
There  was  no  choir,  the  congregation  was  led  by  a  precentor — on  old  man  of 
seventy.  With  his  lead  the  congregation  laboured  at  such  tunes  as  Denmark, 
Poland,  Calcutta,  Hampshire,  Cranbrook,  &c.  The  "  Union  Tune  Book  "  was 
used,  and  Eippon  and  Watts's  Hymn  Books.  There  was  a  one-manual  organ, 
which  we  sold  some  years  after  for  forty  pounds.  The  old  precentor  died  two 
or  three  years  after  I  went  there.  Then,  after  two  or  three  changes  in  the 
precentorship,  one  of  the  deacons,  Mr.  Benjamin  Overbury,  took  upon  himself 
that  duty.     Our  first  step  in  psalmody  reform  was  taken  in  1846  or  1847,  when 
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we  adopted  the  Congregational  Hymn  Book,  which  had  recently  been 
compiled  by  Conder.  Soon  after  we  substituted  Novello's  Psalmist  for  the 
'  Union,'  and  first  Mr.  Travers,  and  afterwards  Dr.  Gauntlett,  taught  a 
psalmody  class.  In  1852  we  had  commissioned  a  new  organ  from  Gray  and 
Davidson,  planned  by  Dr.  Gauntlett.  In  the  same  year  Mr.  Lewis,  senior 
pastor  of  the  chapel,  died.  The  late  Mr.  Puttick,  one  of  our  people,  who  was 
secretary  to  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  took  considerable  interest  in 
improving  the  singing,  and  had  been  the  means  of  introducing  us  to  Dr. 
Gauntlett.  Dr.  Gauntlett  became  organist  in  1852,  and  continued  in  that 
office,  and  as  teacher  of  the  psalmody  class,  until  the  enlargement  of  the 
chapel  in  1861.  During  all  these  years  I  chose  the  tunes  as  well  as  the 
hymns.  I  have  done  so,  in  fact,  from  the  first ;  yet  I  have  never  had  the 
slightest  trouble  on  that  score  with  our  organists  or  choirmasters.  It  was  a 
recognised  principle  that  the  responsibility  of  every  part  of  the  worship 
rested  with  the  minister." 

We  ask  about  the  means  adopted  for  teaching  the  congregation,  and  Dr. 
Allon  continues : — "  About  1847  or  1848  we  originated  our  psalmody  class, 
which  has  continued  to  the  present  time.  The  plan  of  it  is  worth  noting.  "We 
have  a  weekly  practice  from  October  to  April.  Single  tickets  for  the  course 
are  2s. ;  double  tickets,  3s. ;  family  tickets,  5s.  The  conductor  receives  the 
fees  after  a  nominal  sum  for  expenses  has  been  deducted ;  for  the  church 
has  never  thought  of  making  money  out  of  the  class.  Half  an  hour  is  given 
to  tune,  half  an  hour  to  chants,  and  half  an  hour  to  anthems  and  classical 
■  music.  The  anthems  and  oratorio  choruses  keep  up  the  interest  of  the 
singers,  and  certainly  help  the  classes  to  hold  together.  Almost  from  the 
beginning  of  the  psalmody  class  until  three  years  ago  Mr.  Charles  Kemp 
was  our  choirmaster.  Mr.  Williamson  succeeded  him,  and  under  his  very 
able  management  the  class  has  now  grown  to  between  two  and  three 
hundred." 

Dr.  Allon  next  speaks  of  his  publications,  which  have  grown  out  of  the 
necessities  of  the  congregation.     He  says  : — 

"  In  1856  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Psalmist  was  impracticable. 
We  found  we  were  using  only  some  forty  or  fifty  tunes  from  it,  and  Dr. 
Gauntlett,  who  had  been  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  work,  confessed  that 
he  had  studied  the  capabilities  of  choirs  rather  than  of  congregations.  As  a 
supplement  to  the  Psalmist,  some  thirty  or  forty  tunes,  some  of  them  Psalmist 
tunes  re-harmonised,  were  lithographed  and  used  in  the  congregation.  A 
larger  collection  was  soon  called  for.  At  first  I  meant  this  to  be  only  supple- 
mentary to  the  Psalmist ;  but  when  about  100  tunes  were  ready,  I  decided  to 
publish  them  as  an  independent  collection.  They  formed  Part  I  of  the  Con- 
gregational Psalmist.  About  the  same  time  I  published  the  Book  of  Chants. 
The  first  chanting  among  Nonconformists  that  I  remember  was  at  the  opening 
of  Dr.  Brock's  chapel  in  1848.  We  began  to  chant  in  1856  or  1857.  Mark 
this — I  have  never  forced  anything  upon  the  congregation,  or  gone  on  before 
they  were  ready.  In  this  matter  of  chanting,  for  example,  for  several  years  I 
dropped  casual  remarks  on  the  subject.  I  used  to  say,  'We  are  getting  on  with 
our  psalmody,  I  wish  we  could  chant  the  prose  psalms  of  the  Bible.'  At  last, 
on  my  making  a  remark  of  this  kind  at  a  church  meeting,  an  old  and  honoured 
member  of  the  church,  the  late  Rev.  Henry  Townley,  rose  and  proposed  that 
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we  should  begin  to  chant.  He  made  a  warm  speech  in  its  favour,  and  said  he 
should  press  his  motion  to  a  division.  The  thing  was  carried  with  only  some 
half  dozen  dissentients ;  and  this  is  the  more  noticeable  as  about  the  same 
time  another  church  was  split  up  on  the  same  point  by  an  injudicious  forcing 
of  the  views  of  the  minister." 

In  1861,  on  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Gauntlett,  Mr.  Ebenezer  Prout  became 
organist  of  Union  Chapel,  and  held  the  office  until  1872  ;  when,  on  devoting 
himself  to  musical  composition  and  criticism,  he  relinquished  all  Sunday 
engagements.  A  second  organ,  planned  by  Dr.  Gauntlett,  was  built  by 
Holditch,  under  Mr.  Prout's  directions  in  1867.  It  cost  £1,000,  inclusive  of 
fitting.  The  old  organ  was  sold  to  Queen's  Square  Chapel,  Brighton,  where 
it  still  stands.  When  the  new  church  was  built  in  1877  it  was  found  that 
Holditch's  organ  could  be  made  to  fit  the  organ  chamber  only  at  an  expense 
which  approached  the  cost  of  a  new  instrument.  It  was,  therefore,  decided  to 
sell  the  organ,  and  Mr.  Willis  built  a  new  one,  planned  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Monk, 
at  a  cost  of  £1,600.  We  ask  Dr.  Allon  the  history  of  the  choir,  and  he 
continues  : — 

"  In  1859  we  formed  a  choir  for  the  first  time.     While  we  were  in  the  old 
chapel  it  numbered  about  twenty-five,  but  while  our  new  chapel  was  being 
built  we  had  to  provide  for  two  congregations,  and  we  doubled  the  choir.     It 
now  numbers  sixty.     Each  applicant  for  admission  is  examined  by  the  choir- 
master, and  is  admitted  by  ballot  of  the  members  purely  on  the  grounds  of 
musical  capacity.     I  have  recommended  persons  who  I  thought  could  sing 
well,  and  yet  they  have  not  passed  the  choirmaster's  tests.     There  are  now 
numerous  applicants,  and  we  are  able  to  choose  the  best.     You  will  judge  of 
the  quality  of  the  singers  when  I  say  that  we  have  been  able  at  a  Christmas 
morning  service  to  do  the  first  part  of  the  Messiah,  solos  as  well  as  choruses, 
by  the  members  of  the  choir.     Note  that  the  choir  for  the  time  being  is  the 
committee  for  the  management  of  the  musical  affairs   of  the  church.     If  a 
new  organist  were  wanted,  they  would  recommend  one  for  appointment  by 
the  deacons.     They  are  the  directors  of  the  psalmody  class,  and  can  engage 
any  leader   they   please—  of    course,   in   consultation   with    the    pastor    and 
deacons.      The  members  of  the  choir,  at  their  annual  meeting,   choose  by 
ballot  their  choirmaster,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  appoint  a  sub-committee 
to  attend  to  minor  matters.     The  choir  attend  the  psalmody  class,  but  have 
now  no  separate  practice  ;  so  that  the  psalmody  class  is  really  the  only  means 
we  use  for  sustaining  the  singing.     When  the  choir  was  first  formed,  I  used 
my  influence  to  induce  ladies  of  good  social  position  in  the  church  to  join  it. 
We  very  soon  killed  all  class  feeling,  and  now  any  member  of  the  congrega- 
tion would  so  far  feel  it  a  privilege  to  join  the  choir.     As  a  rule,  if  I  am  not 
taking  part  in  the  service,  I  sit  with  the  choir." 

"It  is  a  mistake,"  continues  Dr.  Allon,  "to  suppose  that  I  spend  much 
time  on  the  psalmody.  I  do  not  go  to  the  psalmody  practices  more  than  three 
or  four  times  in  a  winter.  The  choirmaster  comes  to  me  once  a  week  for  the 
tunes,  and  though  he  suggests,  and  we  talk  over  what  is  to  be  sung,  yet  I 
have  always  kept  the  choice  in  my  own  hands.  My  great  endeavour  has  been 
to  get  music-books  into  all  the  pews,  and  having  got  them  there,  to  take  care 
that  we  never  sing  any  tune 'that  is  not  in  the  books.  I  insisted  no  less  on 
this  when  we  used  the  old  '  Union  Tune  Book  '  and  the  '  Psalmist,'  and  if  the 
choir  were  to  sing  a  strange  tune  now,  or  strange  harmonies  to  a  familiar 
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tune,  I  am  sure  we  should  have  loud  complaints.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
regular  congregation  use  the  music -book,  and  we  have  provided  800  copies  of 
the  anthems,  chants,  and  hymns  for  the  strangers  frequenting  our  new  church 
on  Sundays.  We  begin  with  a  Sanctus,  and  have  besides  this,  in  each  service, 
three  hymns,  an  anthem,  and  a  chant.  In  fact,  we  alternate  each  part  of 
the  service  with  singing.  At  one  time  we  had  only  two  hymns,  but  this  was 
felt  a  privation,  and  we  increased  the  number  to  three.  The  Anthem  Book 
was  issued  in  1872,  partly  as  an  experiment  and  partly  as  an  expression  of  our 
musical  growth,  and  the  congregation  now  sing  the  anthems  as  generally, 
easily,  and  heartily  as  the  tunes." 

"We  inquire  whether  the  singing  at  Union  Chapel  has  been  of  a  hearty 
kind  from  the  very  first,  or  whether  heartiness  has  come  of  late  years.  Dr. 
Allon  replies  that  it  was  always  hearty.  "  Even  in  the  days  of  Denmark  and 
Calcutta  the  people  sang  with  something  of  the  old  Methodist  fire,  and  they 
have  never  been  respectably  mum,  like  some  congregations." 

Dr.  Allon  sums  up  the  case  somewhat  in  this  way  : — "  People,  as  is 
common  when  success  is  achieved,  imagine  our  success  to  be  owing  to  favour- 
able circumstances,  to  have  been  reached  at  a  leap,  or  by  the  exercise  of  some 
magic  spell.  Our  psalmody,  however,  has  been  a  gradual  and  prosaic  growth, 
and,  though  a  choir  can  be  formed  in  a  week,  a  congregation  must  always  take 
years  to  learn  to  sing.  All  I  have  done  is  to  provide  good  hymns  and  tunes, 
to  have  plenty  of  practice,  and  to  encourage  the  congregation  by  quietly 
showing  my  interest  in  the  psalmody.  If  I  have  had  any  advantage  over 
others,  it  is  in  a  taste  for  music,  and  in  possessing  enough  knowledge  to 
enable  me  to  exercise  control  with  some  little  intelligence,  and  in  a  way  which 
does  not  give  offence.  We  have  an  advantage  in  possessing  a  cultured  con- 
gregation, who  are  quick  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  both  hymns  and  tunes,  and 
who  have  more  than  an  average  musical  education.  Other  churches  may  be 
less  favourably  placed  in  this  respect.  But,  for  the  rest,  we  have  no  organi- 
sation. The  thing  goes  of  itself,  and  I  am  sure  that  our  psalmody  helps  to 
attract  and  sustain  the  congregation." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  story  of  Union  Chapel  Psalmody  is  the  old  story 
of  tenacious  endeavour,  of  growth  from  a  small  germ  to  full  strength  and 
manhood.  Thirty-five  years  ago  Dr.  Allon  sowed  the  seed  ;  in  the  long  years 
that  have  passed  he  has  matured  it ;  and  now  he  is  reaping  the  well-earned 
fruit.  The  machinery  moves  so  smoothly  now  that  strangers  are  deceived  ; 
they  imagine  that  they  have  only  to  adopt  Dr.  Allon's  books,  or  get  an  equally 
good  organ  and  choir,  to  reproduce  the  Union  Chapel  service  in  its  impres- 
siveness  and  beauty.  This  is  altogether  a  mistake.  The  peculiar  depth  and 
richness  of  the  psalmody  are  owing  to  the  fact  that  nearly  everybody  is  sing- 
ing, and  that,  instead  of  a  bald  unison,  there  is  an  approximate  balance  of 
parts.  The  ear  is  filled  with  the  sound  of  voices,  and  the  organ  is  subordinate. 
To  produce  all  this  has  been  the  labour  of  half  a  lifetime. 

Of  all  the  agencies  employed,  the  most  useful,  undoubtedly,  has  been  the 
psalmody  class.  It  has  excited  and  sustained  interest,  and  week  by  week  has 
not  only  prepared  the  choir,  but  a  large  contingent  of  the  congregation  also, 
for  active  participation  in  the  service  of  praise.  The  fact  that  the  congre- 
gation as  well  as  the  choir  have  been  trained  is  important.  A  good  choir  is 
always  a  help  when  the  congregation  have  learned  to  sing  ;  but  we  can  never 
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produce  congregational  singing  by  merely  organizing  and  drilling  the  choir. 
At  Union  Chapel  they  have  always  taught  a  far  larger  number  than  the  choir, 
or  rather,  they  have  trained  an  immense  choir,  the  larger  part  of  which  is 
dispersed  throughout  the  congregation,  leavening  and  quickening  it  wTith 
musical  devotion  and  fervour.  The  only  weak  point  in  the  whole  scheme 
seems  to  me  this,  that  no  provision  is  made  for  systematic  instruction  in  the 
elements  of  time  and  tune,  musical  notation,  and  voice  management.  A 
knowledge  of  music  is  not  to  be  picked  up  by  attending  a  practising  class. 
Those  who  learn  in  this  way  want  certainty  ;  they  are  little  better  than 
singers  by  ear.  The  efforts  of  people  of  this  sort  are  a  perpetual  endeavour 
to  hit  the  right  note.  This  they  do  when  the  part  is  obvious  and  easy ;  but 
when  it  is  not  they  fumble  about  with  a  hesitancy  which  is  distressing  to  those 
who  happen  to  be  near.  Mr.  Williamson,  the  honorary  choirmaster  and 
conductor  of  the  psalmody  class,  is  emphatically  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place.  He  has  a  fine  tenor  voice,  and  plenty  of  enthusiasm  and  tact ;  while 
his  experience  as  precentor  for  many  years  in  an  Aberdeen  church,  where  the 
singing  is  unaccompanied,  must  have  taught  him  how  to  handle  voices,  and 
make  strong  and  independent  singers. 

It  is  an  instructive  sight,  on  a  Monday  evening,  to  enter  the  new  lecture 
hall,  and  discover  Mr.  Williamson  upon  his  rostrum,  baton  in  hand,  with  the 
accompanist  seated  at  the  grand  piano  in  front  of  him,  and  the  two  or  three 
hundred  singers  of  all  ages  grouped,  according  to  their  parts,  in  the  four 
quarters  of  the  room.  The  conductor  has  to  contend  with  the  common  faults 
of  chorus  singers,  and  to  conquer  them  by  hard  work  and  persistence.  To 
this  agency  is  now  added  a  Tonic  Sol-fa  class,  holding  separate  meetings. 
Here  the  real  work  of  makinsr  readers  of  music  is  done. 

The  changes  in  the  congregation  and  choir,  owing  to  removals,  as  in  all 
London  congregations,  are  frequent,  and  a  constant  influx  of  new  singers 
comes  to  sustain  the  psalmody.  Now  that  Union  Chapel  is  so  widely  noted 
for  its  music,  it  attracts  musical  people  who  come  to  live  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, some  of  whom  find  the  charm  of  its  worship  greater  than  their  love  for 
their  own  denomination.  There  is  thus  a  reciprocal  action ;  people  go  there 
because  they  are  musical,  and  they  become  musical  by  attending  there. 
Families  are  especially  infected  with  a  love  of  hymn-singing  on  Sunday 
evenings,  and  the  musical  life  of  the  congregation  supports  an  endless 
number  of  sacred  concerts,  organ  recitals,  and  services  of  praise. 

In  one  respect  the  present  control  of  the  psalmody  is  interesting.  Neither 
the  organist  nor  the  choirmaster  is  a  professional  musician.  When  Mr. 
Ebenezer  Prout  resigned,  after  Mr.  Payne,  who  for  a  short  time  was  organist, 
removed  from  London,  the  managers  had  the  crowning  good  sense  to  see  that 
a  member  of  one  of  the  families*  of  the  congregation  (who,  by  the  way,  is  a 
most  capable  and  artistic  player),  would  be  far  more  likely  to  take  pains  with 
the  service,  and  accompany  it  with  reverence  and  sympathy,  than  a  great 
professional  man,  with  only  brilliant  executive  powers  to  recommend  him. 
The  wisdom  of  their  decision  has  been  amply  proved.*  In  the  selection  of  an 
organist,  brilliant  playing  is  not  the  test,  but  tact  and  sympathy  in  accom- 
panying. Hence  the  importance  of  the  organist's  connection  with  the 
psalmody  practice.  Everything  depends  upon  the  degree  in  which  the 
organist  enters  into  the  spirit  of  worship. 

*Mr.  Charles  Forington,  the  organist  referred  to,  died  in  1879. 
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Let  us  gather  up  in  a  few  words  the  story  of  Union  Chapel  Psalmody. 
A  minister  with  an  unceasing  interest  in  the  service  of  praise,  and  enough 
musical  knowledge  to  guide  him  as  to  what  is  practical  and  in  good  taste; 
a  minister,  moreover,  who  is  a  good  tactician,  and  while  earnest  is  also 
patient, — such  a  minister  gathering  round  him  a  gradually  increasing  com- 
pany of  enthusiasts,  providing  means  for  their  culture,  and  taking  care  that 
this  culture  shall  tell  directly  upon  the  congregation,  while  insisting  that  the 
congregation  shall  always  share  to  the  full  in  the  music  sung.  Add  to  this 
the  cumulative  power  of  thirty-five  years'  persistency,  and  we  have  the 
apparent  causes  of  the  success  which  has  been  reached.  Let  those  who  would 
emulate  the  service  at  Union  Chapel,  remember  that  the  real  way  to  improve 
psalmody  is  to  increase  the  number  of  singers. 


A  few  memoranda  on  the  speed  used  at  Union  Chapel  will  be  useful. 
They  are  taken  from  my  own  observation. 

"  Hail  to  the  Lord's  Anointed,"  sung  to  Bonchurch  (No.  224  Congrega- 
tional Psalmist),  each  verse  occupied  50  seconds.     This  is  about  M.  76. 

"Lord  of  the  living  harvest,"  sung  to  Aurelia;  each  verse  occupied  45 
seconds.     This  is  about  M.  84. 

"  When  I  survey  the  wondrous  cross,"  to  the  tune  Gregory  (No.  83, 
Congregational  Psalmist)  ;  verses  1  and  2  occupied  one  minute  each.  Verses 
3  and  4,  which  picture  the  scene  of  the  crucifixion  ("  See  from  His  head," 
&c.)  were  sung  softly,  and  more  slowly,  occupying  65  seconds  each.  This 
tune  is  printed  with  double-length  notes  at  the  beginning  of  each  line,  which 
were  observed  in  singing,  and  this,  of  course,  added  to  the  time.  The  speed 
must  have  been  about  M.  40. 

"  Jesu,  lover  of  my  soul,"  sung  to  Dr.  Dykes's  Hollingside,  averaged 
throughout  80  to  84  seconds  to  a  verse.     This  is  about  M.  40. 

"Abide  with  me,"  sung  to  Dr.  Gauntlett's  tune  Kelso  (No.  112,  Congre- 
gational Psalmist) ;  each  verse  took  62  seconds,  and  between  each  was  a  pause 
of  10  seconds.    This  is  about  M.  60. 

The  reader  will  probably  doubt  the  accuracy  of  these  figures,  on  account 
of  the  slowness.  It  should  be  remembered  that  a  large  congregation  sings  far 
more  slowly  than  it  appears  to  do. 
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St.  Anne's  Church,  in  Dean  Street,  is  not  attractive,  either  in  its  surround- 
ings or  its  architecture.  It  would  have  remained  obscure  and  unvisited,  a  plain 
church  in  an  unsavoury  street,  but  for  the  fact  that  here  Mr.  Barnby,  invited 
and  seconded  by  Canon  Wade,  has  occupied  himself  in  working  out  the  problem 
of  bringing  music  to  bear  upon  worship.  In  Wren's  building  there  is  nothing 
ecclesiastical ;  it  is  a  plain  double  cube,  with  waggon  roof,  and  a  broad  gallery 
stretching  round  three  sides.  Of  course  the  original  place  of  the  organ  was  the 
west  gallery,  but  the  instrument — a  fine  one,  built  mainly  by  Walker — stands 
now  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the  church.  Wren's  bmldings,  if  they  are  less 
churchy  than  those  of  his  modern  successors,  are,  at  least,  far  more  comfort- 
able. They  allow  every  worshipper  to  see  and  hear ;  and  their  splendid 
acoustic  properties  are,  in  the  case  of  St.  Anne's,  at  any  rate,  an  important 
advantage.  The  church  seats  800  people,  and  it  is  generally  filled  at  the 
Sunday  services. 

As  the  large  surpliced  choir  troops  in  ordered  ranks  from  the  rear  of 
the  organ  at  the  commencement  of  service,  its  appearance  is  formidable.  A 
normal  strength  of  sixty-four  is  divided  as  follows  : — Thirty-two  treble  boys, 
four  alto  boys,  four  alto  men,  twelve  tenors,  and  twelve  basses ;  at  the  special 
services,  such  as  the  Lenten  and  Christmas  performances  of  Bach's  music,  this 
number  is  increased  to  seventy  or  eighty  ;  at  ordinary  services  there  are  seldom 
less  than  fifty  present.  No  provision  for  such  a  body  of  singers  is  possible  in 
the  slight  recess  which  is  Wren's  apology  for  a  chancel.  The  choir  stalls  are 
virtually  in  the  nave,  backed  on  one  side  by  the  organ,  and  on  the  other  side  by 
the  end  of  the  north  gallery.  The  organist  sits  exactly  opposite  to  the  cantoris 
half  of  the  choir,  and  his  seat  is  high  and  exposed,  so  that  he  commands  his 
singers. 

Mr.  Barnby  is  the  responsible  musical  director  at  St.  Anne's,  but  since  his 
appointment  to  Eton  he  has  placed  the  Sunday  work  in  the  hands  of  the  deputy 
organist,  Mr.  J.  M.  Coward,  and  is  himself  but  rarely  present  on  Sundays.  Mr. 
Barnby,  however,  regularly  attends  the  Friday  night  rehearsal  in  the  church,  when 
he  conducts  with  the  baton,  leaving  Mr.  Coward  to  accompany.  As  far  as  the  men 
are  concerned  the  choir  is  a  voluntary  one.  It  will  easily  be  understood  that 
Mr.  Barnby,  as  conductor  of  the  Albert  Hall  choir,  has  no  difficulty  in  filling 
places  with  good  voices.  Most  of  the  boys  attend  St.  Anne's  National  School 
hard  by,  and  here  they  are  drilled  every  day  by  Mr.  Coward.  This  constant 
practice,  under  a  skilled  hand,  explains  the  fine  results  that  are  achieved. 
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The  service  is  fully  choral,  the  prayers,  &c,  are  intoned,  the  psalms  are 
chanted,  the  canticles  are  sung  to  settings  more  or  less  elaborate,  there  is  an 
anthem  at  each  Sunday  service,  one  hymn  and  several  offertory  sentences  are 
sung  in  the  morning,  and  two  hymns  in  the  evening.  Scattered  in  the  pews 
will  be  found  a  leaflet,  giving  all  the  music  for  the  month,  with  the  words  of 
the  anthem  in  full.  It  is  notified  that  the  choir  secretary  will  supjny  copies  of 
this  paper  monthly,  post  free,  on  payment  of  5s.  annually.  The  expense  of  the 
music  is  borne  apparently  by  the  offertory,  which  reached  last  year  the  sum  of 
£1,100.  The  Sunday  offertory  is  seldom  less  than  £13,  while  the  offertory  at 
the  special  festivals  reaches  £40  or  more.  There  is  a  special  box  at  each  door 
"  for  choir  expenses.".     Of  the  800  sittings  TOO  are  unappropriated. 

The  quality  of  the  music  is  of  the  first  order.  The  choir  display  all  the 
finish  and  precision  which  are  expected  in  the  concert-room.  They  sing  music 
of  all  schools,  without  heeding  difficulty  or  elaboration.  That  they  always  sing 
with  perfection  no  one  would  expect.  Uncertain  intonation  on  the  part  of  a 
few  voices  is  not  uncommon,  but  flattening  is  very  seldom  heard.  They  attack 
fugal  music  with  a  fine  courage  and  steadiness,  and  in  short  staccato  phrases 
they  are  at  one  with  each  other  and  with  the  organ,  however  rapid  the  music. 
The  shape  of  the  building,  and  the  proximity  of  the  organist  to  the  choir,  both 
contribute  to  the  sharpness  of  effect  that  we  have  noticed.  The  boys'  voices 
are  at  once  sweet  and  strong  ;  their  tone  is  delicious.  The  solo  boys  seem  equal 
to  any  music,  and  there  is  a  softness  and  intelligence,  and  withal  a  vigour  in 
their  voices,  that  is  rarely  found  among  boys. 

The  "Cathedral  Psalter"  is  used  for  the  Venite  and  the  daily  psalms. 
Messrs,  Turle,  Stainer,  and  Barnby  are  the  joint  editors  of  this  work,  which 
provides  chants  for  each  psalm,  varying  with  its  character  and  structure. 
Single  or  double  chants  are  used,  as  may  best  suit  the  words  ;  a  change  of  chant 
marks  every  change  of  subject  or  sentiment,  and  when  the  parallelism  occurs 
between  two  halves  of  one  verse,  each  half  is  assigned  to  Cantoris  and  Decani 
in  succession.  It  is  asserted  that  musical  time  begins,  not  at  the  first  note  of 
the  cadence,  but  at  the  word  in  the  recitation  which  bears  an  accent.  When  a 
pause  is  necessary  in  the  recitation,  it  is  marked  with  an  asterisk.  As  the 
fashion  goes,  the  chanting  is  not  excessively  rapid,  and  the  choir  show  great 
skill  in  their  elocution.  But  if  the  ideal  of  chanting  is  to  deliver  the  words  as 
a  good  reader  would  deliver  them,  the  chanting  at  St.  Anne's  must  be  described 
as  a  failure.  When  two  syllables  remain  after  the  accent  in  the  recitation,  they 
are  skipped  over  so  as  to  be  almost  inaubible.     For  example,  in  the  passages — 

If  the  Lord  had  not  |  helped  |  me, 
or  And  my  God  is  the  |  strength  [  of  my  ]  confidence 
the  words  "  had  not "  and  "  is  the  "  scarcely  reach  the  ear.     When  the  recitation 
is  long  it  is  nearly  always  confused,  as — 

In  the  multitude  oi  sorrows  that  I  had  |  in  my  [  heart. 
But  if   there  are  faults  in   this  chanting,   where  are   there  none  ?     The 
chanting  at  St.  Anne's  is  as  good  as  chanting  can  be  under  the  present  system, 
and  may  be  recommended  as  a  model  to  many  choirs  which  do  worse. 

The  hymns  are  drawn  from  Mr.  Barnby' s  own  collection,  "The  Hymnary." 
The  first  line,  or  the  first  two  lines,  are  generally  played  over,  and  then  the 
choir  starts.     The  tunes  in  the  "Hymnaiy"  have  all  metronomic  marks  for 
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speed,  but,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  these  marks  are  not  always  observed 
at  St.  Anne's.  A  few  notes  as  to  speed  may  be  interesting.  ''Ride  on,  ride 
on,  in  majesty"  (253),  took  20  seconds  to  each,  verse,  and  between  each  there 
was  a  j>ause  of  five  seconds.  This  is  marked  80,  but  it  must  have  been  sung  at 
least  at  96.  Hymn  258,  "To  Christ,  whose  cross  repaired  our  loss/'  took 
thirty-five  seconds  for  each  verse  except  the  last,  which  was  sung  in  thirty 
seconds.  This  is  marked  69  ;  it  must  have  been  sung  at  60  or  slower.  No.  289, 
"  Christ  the  Lord  is  risen  again,"  took  thirty  seconds  to  each  verse.  It  is 
marked  88,  but  must  have  been  sung  at  66.  There  is  a  habit  at  St.  Anne's  of 
making  a  rallentando  at  the  end  of  each  verse,  which  is  most  objectionable.  I 
have  allowed  for  it  in  my  metronomic  reckonings.  It  is  done  without  reference 
to  the  sense  of  the  words.     In  such  a  verse  as 

Christ  the  Lord  is  risen  again, 
Christ  has  broken  every  chain ; 
Hark !    the  angels  shout  for  joy, 
Singing  evermore  on  high, 

Alleluia. 

surely  if  there  is  any  impulse  or  life  in  words  or  music,  it  needs  to  be  kept  up 
to  the  "Alleluia."     But  the  choir  began  to  slacken  at  the  word  "evermore,' 
and  by  the  time  they  reached  the  "Alleluia,"  they  had  dissipated  all  energy. 
For  the  rest,  the  hymns  are  sung  exactly  as  written,  without  pauses  between 
the  lines. 

The  organ  is  played  by  Mr.  Coward  both  with  dexterity  and  taste.  The 
reeds  are  hard,  and  the  full  power  of  the  instrument,  when  it  is  brought  out  in 
the  fortissimo  passages,  tramples  down  the  voices.  But  the  fortissimo  is  only 
used  for  special  effect.  In  the  chants  and  hymn-tunes  the  accompaniment  is 
free,  for  the  choir  are  safe  whatever  the  organist  plays.  The  staccato  is, 
perhaps,  too  freely  used  in  the  hymn-tunes.  At  the  close  of  the  evening 
service  Mr.  Coward  usually  gives  a  recital  lasting  for  nearly  half  an  hour.  A 
goodly  number  of  people  stay,  and  many  more  would  doubtless  remain  if  they 
knew  what  was  coming.  Mr.  Coward  has  the  style  and  mastery  of  a  fine 
player ;  his  effects  are  often  most  original,  and  his  time  and  phrasing  are  well 
studied.  Many  must  feel  this  to  be  the  most  impressive  music  of  the  service, 
as  they  sit  in  the  darkened  church,  and  yield  themselves  to  the  rapture  of  pure 
musical  delight,  allowing  the  organ  to  play  upon  their  feelings — now  tender  and 
pleading,  now  triumphantly  bursting  with  a  thousand  notes  of  praise. 

One  hardly  knows  if  it  is  fair  to  contemplate  the  St.  Anne's  service  as  an 
expression  of  Mr.  Barnby's  ideal  of  a  parish  service.  In  a  "paper  read  some 
time  ago  at  the  Church  Congress,  Mr.  Barnby  divided  the  Church  Service  into 
two  great  classes  — the  Congregational  or  Parochial,  and  the  Cathedral  or 
Meditative.     He  said : — 

It  will,  I  think,  be  conceded  on  all  hands  that  the  congregational  services 
of  our  Anglican  Church  were  based  on  the  principle  that  everyone  in  the 
assembly  has  a  right — nay,  even  an  obligation — to  take  part  in  the  service 
beyond  that  of  an  auditor.  The  reading  of  the  prayers  and  Scriptures  in 
English,  the  uttering  of  the  General  Confession  by  priests  and  people  together, 
the  arrangement  of  the  Responses,  alike  in  the  Morning  and  Evening  Service, 
the  Litany,  and,  indeed,  everywhere,  all  point  to  this  great  and  fundamental 
rule.  I  do  not  think  that  the  introduction  and  development  of  music  in  the 
service  was  intended  to  do  away  with  this  right." 
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Mr.  Barnby  j)roceeds  to  maintain  that  the  music  of  every  church  must  be 
such  as  the  congregation  can  appreciate ;  that,  in  fact,  the  musical  ability  of 
the  congregation  must  be  the  standard  of  selection.  The  prayers  must,  however, 
at  all  times  be  intoned,  the  Psalms  and  Canticles  chanted,  the  hymns  sung  in 
unison.  The  musical  rehearsal  of  the  congregation  is  also  desirable.  The 
service  at  St.  Anne's  seems  to  answer  more  closely  to  Mr.  Barnby' s  subsequent 
definition  of  a  cathedral  or  meditative  service.  The  Psalter,  with  music,  is  a 
large  quarto,  price  5s.,  which  few  will  buy,  and  fewer  carry  to  church,  but 
which  is  certainly  necessary  if  one  is  to  join  in  the  Psalms.  The  hymns  are 
sung  in  harmony  by  the  choir  ;  any  person,  therefore,  with  the  slightest  skill  in 
reading  will  prefer  to  take  a  part  rather  than  to  sing  the  air.  A  quiet  hum  of 
treble,  both  of  men  and  women,  may  be  heard  in  the  well-known  hymns,  but 
the  congregational  voice  is  not  in  any  sense  a  musical  force  at  St.  Anne's. 

The  service  is,  in  short,  an  illustration  of  the  saying  that  the  better  the 
choir  the  worse  the  congregational  singing.  The  worshipper  is  naturally 
disinclined  to  destroy  the  balance  of  such  fine  choral  music,  or  to  intrude  his. 
own  voice  upon  those  who  are  listening  around  him. 

Mr.  Barnby,  in  the  paper  to  which  we  have  referred,  spoke  severely  of  the 

attempt  to  attract  a  congregation  by  music.     He  quoted  Pope's  lines  on  those 

who 

1 '  To  church  repair 
Not  for  the  doctrine,  but  the  music  there, ' ' 

and  he  said  : — 

' '  Of  all  the  errors  which  cry  aloud  for  a  remedy  the  worst  to  my  mind  is 
perpetuated  in  the  endeavour  to  draw  a  new  congregation  to  a  church,  or  to  fill 
up  the  thinned  ranks  of  a  decreasing  flock,  by  the  exhibition  of  startling- 
novelties,  and  what  I  should  term  musical  tours  de  force.  ...  I  should  wish 
music  to  occupy  its  rightful  place,  and  no  other ;  nor  can  I  see  aught  but  dis- 
advantage and  ultimate  failure  in  the  attempt  to  make  the  musical  part  of  the 
Church  Service  more  than  an  accessory." 

How  far  has  Mr.  Barnby  at  St.  Anne's  drifted  towards  the  very  result 
which  he  here  deprecates  ?  A  glance  at  the  congregation  shows  that  they  are 
not  drawn  from  the  parish ;  indeed,  an  appeal  for  Sunday  School  teachers, 
circulated  in  the  pews,  seems  to  take  for  granted  that  those  who  read  it  will  be 
non-residents  and  strangers.  There  is  a  small  stampede  after  the  anthem,  and  a 
printed  notice  has  been  placed  on  the  doors  requesting  the  congregation  to  stay  at 
the  morning  service  until  the  prayer  for  the  Church  Militant  has  been  read.  The 
demeanour  of  the  congregation  is  reverent,  but  during  a  solo  people  stretch 
their  necks  to  discover  the  singer,  and  turn  to  one  another  when  the  thrilling- 
phrase  of  a  vocalist  pleases  them.  Mr.  Barnby  has  said  that  the  anthem  may  be 
looked  upon  as  "  a  kind  of  musical  sermon."  That  it  is  such  to  many  of  the 
congregation  must  be  cheerfully  and  thankfully  acknowledged.  That  to  others 
it  and  the  Canticles  are  merely  a  musical  gratification  is  unfortunately  as  true. 
The  service  at  St.  Anne's  is  only  a  new  illustration  of  the  difficulty  of  seeking 
at  once  the  ends  of  art  and  the  ends  of  worship.* 

*  The  following  verses,  which  are  anonymous,  expose  very  sarcastically  the  position  of 
the  "  Church  concert"  party.  I  do  not  put  them  in  the  text,  lest  they  should  be  deemed 
offensive,  but  appearing  as  a  foot-note  they  will  not  be  considered  as  having  any  personal 
application  : — 
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If  pulpit  utterance  won't  suffice 
To  win  the  people  from  their  sins, 

You'll  find  a  method  more  concise 
Than  preaching  ;  play  on  violins. 

Or  if  you  see  devotion  sinks 

Beneath  the  organ's  solemn  tones, 

Increase  th'  attractions  of  your  jinks, 
And  to  your  fiddles  add  trombones. 

If  still  the  people  stop  away, 

And  if  to  church  you'd  have  them  come, 
There  still  is  one  effectual  way 

To  catch  them — try  the  kettle-drum. 
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For  many  years  the  Oratory  at  Brompton  has  been  noted  among  Roman 
Catholics  for  its  congregational  hymn- singing,  and  Protestants  are  but  little 
aware  of  the  extent  to  which  the  practice  is  carried,  In  this  innovation — the 
singing  of  English  hymns — the  Oratory  has  taken  the  lead.  Father  Faber 
was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  society,  and  he  died  Superior  of  the 
Brompton  Oratorians.  While  there  he  wrote  the  English  hymns — eighty-four 
in  number — which  are  now  in  use  at  the  chapel.  Many  of  Faber's  hymns 
have  been  adopted  with  verbal  alterations  by  Protestants.  Among  these  are, 
"  Sweet  Saviour,  bless  us  ere  we  go,"  "  Pilgrims  of  the  night,"  "  0  Paradise," 
"  0  come  and  mourn  with  me  awhile,"  the  children's  hymn,  "Dear  angel,  ever 
at  my  side  "  (altered  to  "  Dear  Jesus,  ever  at  my  side  "),  and  the  stirring 
"  Faith  of  our  fathers  living  still,  in  spite  of  danger,  fire,  and  sword."  It 
was,  no  doubt,  Father  Faber's  Anglican  training  that  led  him  to  feel  the  value 
of  vernacular  hymns  as  an  element  of  worship.  In  thus  quietly  adopting  a 
Protestant  practice,  the  Roman  Catholics  have  shown  that  readiness  to  fall  in 
with  popular  habits  which  always  distinguishes  them.  In  establishing 
popular  evening  services,  at  which  these  hymns  are  sung,  they  have  likewise 
taken  a  hint  from  the  Church  of  England,  just  as  that  Church,  a  generation 
since,  took  a  hint  from  the  Methodists. 

Of  course  the  offices  of  the  Church  are  all  sung  at  the  Oratory,  as  in 
every  Catholic  Church,  in  Latin.  No  English  hymns  are  allowed  during  the 
progress  of  mass,  vespers,  benediction,  &c.  In  the  mass  the  congregation 
takes  no  audible  part.  The  music  is  sung  by  the  choir,  which  consists  of 
thirteen  men  and  boys.  All  the  Catholic  choirs  are  small,  the  large  "  chorus 
choirs  "  of  the  English  Church  being  unknown.  Twenty-two  masses  were 
sung  by  the  Oratory  choir  during  last  year.  The  style  of  mass  composers  is 
familiar  to  most  Protestants.  It  is  very  far  removed  from  the  English  sacred 
school,  and  the  work  of  recent  men  does  not  show  any  progress  in  the 
direction  of  solidity  or  dignity.  Many  of  the  "Agnus  Deis"  would  make 
very  good  love-songs  in  an  opera.  The  accompaniment  is  painfully  rhythmi- 
cal ;  there  is  a  perpetual  tendency  among  the  Catholic  composers  to  treat  the 
organ  as  if  it  were  a  big  banjo.  The  music  is  ear-catching  and  always  pretty, 
but  that  is  as  much  as  can  be  said.  In  the  Vesper  Service  come  the  Psalms 
for  the  day  (in  Latin),  shouted  to  Gregorians  by  the  whole  company  of  priests, 
and  by  such  of  the  congregation  as  can  read  the  language. 
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The  popular  evening  services  at  which  English  hymns  are  sung  conclude 
on  Sunday  and  Friday  evenings  with  the  Benediction  Service,  which  is 
technically  distinct,  but  follows  without  pause.  Every  evening  of  the  week 
at  eight  o'clock  there  is  a  service  of  this  sort,  at  which  three  hymns  are  sung 
from  Faber's  book,  which  Mr.  Pitts,  the  Oratory  organist,  has  edited  with 
suitable  tunes.  On  ordinary  nights  there  are  but  few  people  present,  and  the 
singing  is  led  by  a  young  priest  with  a  stentorian  voice.  On  Sunday  nights 
the  place  is  full,  and  the  singing  is  much  better.  It  is  purely  congregational. 
The  choir  gallery  is  empty,  and  there  is  no  choir  in  any  part  of  the  building. 
The  organ  announces  a  line  or  two,  and  then  the  people,  always  retaining 
their  seats,  begin  to  sing.  The  best  singing,  however,  is  on  those  nights  when 
there  is  a  procession.  The  Oratorians  conduct  their  services  at  present  in  an 
iron  chapel  which,  being  lined  with  wood,  is  strongly  resonant.  On  one  occa- 
sion when  I  happened  to  be  present  there  was  a  crowded  congregation,  and  a 
procession  of  some  ninety  men  and  twenty  priests  was  pacing  the  aisles.  The 
members  of  the  procession  were  each  armed  with  a  candle  and  a  hymn- 
book,  and  as  they  marched  they  sang  with  great  vigour  the  processional 
hymn.  The  congregation  caught  the  infection,  and  the  heavy  baritone  voices 
of  the  men  were  brightened  by  a  chorus  from  the  women,  and  from  the  rest 
of  the  congregation.  Everyone  was  singing.  I  have  not  heard  anything 
more  hearty  or  thrilling  in  the  way  of  congregational  sound.  A  little  boy  of 
nine  or  ten  sat  next  to  me,  and  I  offered  to  share  my  hymn-book  with  him : 
but  he  declined  it  with  a  gesture  which  said  that  he  knew  the  words,  and  I 
saw  that  he  sang  away  heartily  all  through  the  hymns  without  either  words 
or  music. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the  undoubted  success  of  the  Oratorians  in 
their  cultivation  of  congregational  singing ;  and  the  readiness  01  this  lad  is 
an  example  of  the  first.  They  have  but  few  hymns  and  times,  and  sing  them 
very  often.  The  book  contains  only  eighty-four,  and  a  large  section  of  these 
being  for  saints'  days,  which  occur  once  a  year,  the  rest  are  more  frequently 
sung.  One  (No.  14)  is  sung  before  benediction  on  Sundays  and  Fridays  all  the 
year  round ;  another  (No.  19)  is  sung  every  week -night,  when  there  is  no 
benediction.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  Latin  hymns — "  0  Salutaris,"  and 
"  Tantum  Ergo,"  which  occur  in  the  Benediction  Service.  The  tunes  to  these 
used  in  the  Oratory  are  inalienable,  and  from  constant  iteration  the  people 
know  both  words  and  music  by  heart.  The  Litany  of  our  Lady  of  Loretto, 
which  occurs  in  the  same  service,  becomes  equally  familiar.  The  verses  of 
this  Litany,  more  than  twenty  in  number,  consist  of  three  lines  of  "  sevens," 
with  the  response,  "  Ora  pro  nobis"  or  "  Miserere  nobis."  It  is  taken  verse 
about  by  priest  and  congregation  to  a  simple  melody,  and  the  singing  is  most 
general.  The  tune  which  Protestants  know  as  "  Innocents  "  is  very  commonly 
used  for  this  office.  The  "Adeste  Fideles  "  is  sung,  as  often  as  Christmas 
returns,  to  the  old  tune.  Samuel  Webbe  composed  tunes  for  various  Latin 
hymns  which  have  been  for  a  generation  almost  universally  used  in  small 
Catholic  chapels  in  England,  and  are,  indeed,  as  familiar  to  Protestants  as  to 
Catholics.  These  include  the  "  0  Salutaris  "  (Melcombe),  two  settings  of  the 
"  Tantum  Ergo  "  (Benediction  and  St.  Werburgh),  "  Alma  Bedemptoris  " 
(Alma,  sung  to  "Come,  ye  disconsolate"),  and  "  Stabat  Mater"  (Milan)* 
Every  English  Catholic  knows  these  melodies,  and  they  are  used  wherever 
there  is  either  no  choir,  or  a  weak  one.     The  consequence  is  that  choirs  which 
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pretend  to  musical  skill  are  rather  given  to  turning  out  Webbe's  tunes.  They 
are  as.  clear  a  mark  of  a  certain  stage  of  musical  culture  as  was  "  Jackson 
in  F  "  in  the  Church  of  England.  Webbe's  tunes  are,  however,  so  perfectly 
smooth,  simple,  and  melodious  that  any  and  all  can  sing  them.  The  advantage 
of  this  constant  repetition  of  words  and  tune  is  obvious.  It  is  the  only  way 
of  moving  the  inert  mass  of  the  congregation  to  raise  their  voices. 

It  can,  of  course,  be  carried  too  far.  The  Latin  hymns  are  a  part  of  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Church,  and  English  hymns,  repeated  every  Sunday,  virtually 
take  their  place  as  part  of  the  liturgy  also.  We  should  very  seriously  limit 
the  devotional  range  of  our  hymnody  if  we  confined  ourselves  to  fixed  hymns 
of  this  sort.  But  the  principle  of  frequently  recurring  hymns  and  tunes  is  a 
good  one,  and  one  that  is  too  much  lost  sight  of  among  Protestants  at  the 
present  time. 

There  can  be  no  question,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  Oratory  congrega- 
tion sings  heartily  because  of  the  easily  caught  and  tuney  melodies  to  which 
the  hymns  are  set.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  under  no  Genevan  traditions  as 
to  the  type  in  which  a  hymn-tune  should  be  cast.  They  have  no  "  syllabic  " 
propriety ;  their  notion  seems  to  be  that  the  best  hymn-tune  is  that  which 
common  people  take  up  most  heartily.  They  adapt  airs  from  all  sources  ■> 
national  songs,  instrumental  movements,  &c,  and  are  careful  to  admit  no 
tune  without  strongly  marked  character,  and  rhythm  easily  learnt  and  easily 
remembered.  That  their  policy  succeeds  in  setting  everybody  singing  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  But  is  this  a  sufficient  justification  of  it  ?  Mr.  Barnby,  on 
behalf  of  a  school  of  Church  musicians,  directly  traverses  the  notion.  He 
says  : — 

"  Church  music  is  distinctly  an  offering  dedicated  to  God.  It,  therefore, 
requires  to  be  purer  and  deeper  than  that  which  is  offered  by  man  for  the 
delectation  of  his  fellow  men ;  and  this  entirely  disposes  of  the  specious 
argument  sometimes  used,  that  because  a  congregation  sings  a  certain  tune 
with  fervour  and  evident  enjoyment,  it  must  be  good.  Such  an  argument 
might  be  admitted  if  the  end  and  aim  of  going  to  church  was  the  personal 
enjoyment  produced  by  singing ;  but  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  congrega- 
tions are  known  to  pour  out  their  hearts  to  God  with  equal,  if  not  with 
greater  fervour,  in  strains  which  were  specially  written  and  intended  for 
Church  use." 

The  point  is  a  difficult  one  to  decide.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Anglican 
Ritualists  use  the  same  lively  and  secularly  shaped  tunes  as  the  Catholics,  and 
that  Evangelical  revivalists,  at  the  opposite  pole,  use  not  only  American  tunes 
of  the  same  cast,  but  hymns  of  the  same  warm  expression  and  free  metaphor 
as  those  of  Faber.  If  congregational  singing  be  the  object,  the  presumption 
is  certainly  in  favour  of  tunes  that  succeed  in  calling  out  the  voices  of  the 
people,  and  it  is  for  the  strict  school  to  show  how  far  any  tune  distracts  the 
thought  of  the  worshipper  to  sensuous  pleasure.  My  own  opinion  is  that 
these  lively  tunes  do  far  less  to  shock  or  divert  religious  feeling  than  is 
generally  supposed. 

Mr.  Pitts,  in  his  "  Oratory  Hymn-Tunes,"  has  arranged  the  melodies  for 
unison  singing.  The  harmonies  are  not  in  vocal  counterpoint,  but  in  the  form 
of  instrumental  accompaniment.  The  air  is  accompanied  by  staccato  chords 
on  the  first  of  the  bar,  by  arpeggios,  by  pedal  passages,  and  such  devices.  In 
this  way  the  hymns  are  sung  at  the  Oratory,  men,  women,  and  children  all 
taking  the   air.     The  pronounced  rhythm  of  the  organ  part  keeps  up  the 
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spirit  of  the  singing,  and  prevents  dragging.  The  refrain  or  chorus  which 
many  of  the  hymns  have  is  also  a  secret  of  their  power.  As  the  couplet 
returns,  verse  after  verse,  the  most  listless  can  join  ;  those  who  have  no  books, 
or  having  them  cannot  read,  take  up  the  words,  which  form  the  burden  of  the 
hymn,  and  which  repetition  has  made  familiar. 

The  congregational  singing  at  the  Oratory  has  not  been  established  with- 
out years  of  persistence.  The  Fathers  have  preached  the  duty  and  privilege 
of  singing,  and  have  encouraged  the  practice  in  every  way.  It  is  instructive 
to  dwell  upon  their  complete  success,  and  to  endeavour  to  fathom  its  causes, 
and  the  lessons  which  it  teaches  to  all  who  are  working  for  congregational 
sin  gin  s. 
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THE  JEWISH  SYNAGOGUE  SEEVICE. 


The  synagogue  service,  in  its  most  characteristic  form,  is  not  to  be  heard 
in  Great  Portland  Street  or  Bayswater,  but  in  Aldgate.  The  West-end  con- 
gregations are  sparse,  and  composed  of  the  higher  classes  ;  while  the 
synagogues  in  the  East-end  are  crowded  with  the  middle  and  lower  grades. 
The  Polish  Jews,  who  fill  the  East-end  synagogues,  are  very  fervent  in  their 
responses,  well  acquainted  with  Hebrew,  and  not  at  all  afraid  of  hearing  their 
own  voices.  Drop  into  the  Great  Synagogue  in  Duke  Street,  Aldgate,  and  if 
you  are  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  seat,  you  will  be  struck  with  the  strange- 
ness of  the  scene. 

Synagogues  are  all  built  upon  the  same  general  plan.  Men  and  boys  only 
are  admitted  to  the  ground  floor,  and  the  seats  are  not  transverse,  but 
longitudinal,  like  those  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  two  halves  of  the 
congregation  sit  facing  each  other,  with  a  broad  vacant  space  between  them* 
In  the  midst  of  this  space  stands  the  almemmar,  a  rostrum  for  the  reader  and 
the  choir,  in  shape  like  a  large  waggon  off  its  wheels,  entered  by  steps  in  the 
middle  of  each  side,  and  furnished  with  seats.  A  fair-sized  almemmar  will 
hold  twenty  people.  Two  side  galleries  and  a  small  end  one  are  reserved  for 
women,  who  stand  or  sit  as  the  men  do,  but  take  no  audible  part  in  the 
service.  The  Reader,  standing  at  his  desk  in  front  of  the  Almemmar,  faces  the 
ark,  which  stands  against  the  east  wall  of  the  synagogue.  Here  the  scrolls 
of  the  law  are  kept,  and  the  doors  are  opened  as  these  ancient  records  are 
solemnly  taken  out  and  returned  at  every  Sabbath  and  festival  service. 

As  you  enter  the  service  is  probably  proceeding.  The  Reader  is  chanting 
in  strange  recitative,  the  choir  of  men  and  boys  standing  at  the  back  of  the 
almemmar,  and  clad  in  black  gowns  and  shiny  silk  hats,  is  responding  in 
harmony,  or  the  hoarse  murmur  of  the  vast  congregation  of  men  fills  the  ear 
as  they  read  or  respond  in  speech  or  chant.  Round  about  the  Reader  stand 
those  members  of  the  congregation  who  are  called  to  take  a  nominal  part  in 
the  service,  nominal  because  the  skill  to  chant  has  long  since  deserted  the 
laity.  The  form  of  coming  up  to  the  desk  is  still  preserved,  but  the  man  who 
is  called  merely  stands  by  the  Reader,  who  chants  a  portion  of  the  law  for 
him.  The  men  and  boys  in  the  congregation,  one  and  all,  wear  white  scarves 
thrown  carelessly  around  their  shoulders,  and  they  sit  or  stand  according  to 
the  portion  of  service  which  is  being  read. 

The  orthodox  Jews  admit  no  instrumental  music.  There  is  a  growing 
feeling  in  favour  of  the  organ,  especially  among  the  richer  congregations,  but 
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ho  organ  has  yet  been  erected.  Dr.  Adler,  the  Chief  Rabbi,  has  the  entire 
control  of  the  ritual  of  the  synagogues,  and  he  can  veto  any  proposed  change. 
As  a  fact,  the  only  instrumenli  in  an  orthodox  London  synagogue  at  the 
present  moment  is  a  harmonium  at  Bays  water,  and  this  has  been  permitted  on 
the  understanding  that  it  is  only  to  be  used  at  weddings,  which  are  not 
celebrated  on  Sabbath  day.  If  a  Rabbi  is  asked  why  instruments  are  tabooed, 
he  will  tell  you  that  they  were  only  used  in  the  Temple,  and  that  the  only 
place  for  the  Temple  was  Jerusalem.  An  exiled  and  scattered  race  must  not 
pretend  to  imitate  the  Temple  service  as  it  was  rendered  in  the  past,  and  as 
all  Jews  hope  it  will  be  rendered  in  the  restored  Jerusalem. 

Synagogue  choirs  are  a  growth  of  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years.  From 
the  earliest  times  a  man  has  stood  on  each  side  of  the  Reader  to  assist  him  in 
case  of  illness  or  fatigue,  or  to  correct  him  in  case  of  errors.  Gradually  it 
became  the  custom  of  these  assistants  (called  Mershororium)  to  lead  the 
responses  in  harmony.  This  was  found  so  pleasant  and  tasteful  that  the  next 
step  w^as  to  choose  assistants  who  had  tenor  and  bass  voices.  Then  came  boys, 
and  lastly,  the  balanced  choir.  Still,  the  theory  is  that  the  choir  represents 
the  congregation.  Whatever  is  not  for  the  Reader  is  for  the  congregation 
and  the  choir  is  merely  its  substitute.  The  common  place  for  the  choir  is  at 
the  rear  of  the  Almemmar,  where  the  men  and  boys  stand  in  a  group,  in  full 
view  of  all  the  congregation.  But  in  one  recently-built  synagogue  in  London 
the  choir  has  been  placed  in  a  gallery  over  the  ark,  hidden  from  view  by  the 
massive  ornaments  that  rise  high  above  the  sacred  chamber.  All  the  London 
choirs  are  paid  in  order  to  secure  regular  attendance.  Rehearsals  are  held 
when  necessary — at  the  approach  of  a  festival,  or  when  some  new  music  has 
to  be  introduced.  It  is  altogether  contrary  to  the  rules  of  orthodox  Jews  to 
admit  women  to  the  choir.  Male  and  female  worshippers  must  not  be  mixed. 
But  in  one  or  two  provincial  synagogues  the  innovation  is  tolerated,  for  the 
sake  of  sustaining  the  music  of  the  service.  The  late  choir-master  of  Duke 
Street  Synagogue,  Mr.  Mombach,  was  universally  known  among  English 
Jews,  and  very  highly  esteemed.  He  composed  a  great  deal  of  music  for  the 
service,  and  trained  a  great  many  Readers.  The  development  of  the  choir,  to 
which  we  have  already  referred,  took  place  within  the  span  of  his  long  lifer 
He  was,  therefore,  an  authority  on  a  movement  which  he  had  guided  and  led. 

The  offices  of  Reader  and  Rabbi  are  distinct  in  all  large  synagogues,. 
though  they  are  sometimes  united  in  small  ones.  A  strong  and  musical  voice, 
usually  a  baritone,  is  essential  for  a  Reader.  These  ministers  sing  the 
Scriptures  with  much  energy  and  elocutional  force  ;  they  are  especially 
skilled  in  the  use  of  grace  notes.  Their  chanting  is  exceedingly  rapid,  so  rapid, 
indeed,  that,  to  take  an  example,  the  Book  of  Esther  has  been  read  in  less 
than  thirty  minutes.  It  is  wonderful  that  the  Readers  are  able  to  give  off  the 
recitative  for  so  many  hours  with  unabated  vigour  of  tone.  Their  training, 
which  consists  in  practical  imitation  and  theoretical  study,  lasts  for  years,  and 
they  are  nearly  all  practised  musicians.  Some  who  have  learnt  the  Tonic 
Sol-fa  notation  find  it  a  convenient  shorthand  for  recording  the  different 
melodies  they  have  to  sing. 

When  the  minister  reads  the  Hebrew  Bible  in  the  synagogue,  he  chants 
it  according  to  the  musical  notes  always  printed  with  the  text.  These  are 
variously  curved  signs,  which  stand  close  above  the  Hebrew  letters,  hardly  to 
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be  distinguished  from  them  by  the  unpractised  eye.  It  is  a  tradition  that 
these  signs  were  arranged  by  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue  (Ezra,  &c.) 
Each  note  may  represent  a  single  tone,  or  a  cadence  ;  and  each  note  is  trans- 
lated into  tone  in  a  different  manner,  according  as  it  occurs  in  (1)  the  Penta- 
teuch as  read  on  Sabbath ;  (2)  the  Pentateuch  as  read  on  New  Year ;  (3)  the 
Prophets ;  (4)  the  Book  of  Lamentations  ;  or  (5)  the  Book  of  Esther.  More- 
over, certain  portions  of  the  Pentateuch  have  peculiar  traditional  melodies 
attached  to  them  irrespective  of  notation :  e.g.,  The  Song  of  Moses,  the 
Decalogue,  &c.  The  Piryutim,  or  prayers  composed  by  the  Eabbis  of  old,  are 
crooned,  as  it  were,  in  the  Dorian  mode ;  but  the  pauses,  rallentandos,  &c, 
render  it  wonderfully  difficult  to  write  them  down.  The  books  of  the  law 
from  which  the  readers  chant  have  neither  vowel  points  nor  signs  of  inflection, 
much  less  verses  or  chapters.  The  singing  is  therefore  a  matter  of  memory. 
The  melodies  are  nearly  all  in  the  minor  mode,  and  very  quaint  in  form.  The 
choir  music  of  the  synagogue,  on  the  other  hand,  is  chiefly  modern.  Adapta- 
tions from  all  sources  are  accepted,  and  chromatic  harmony  is  freely  employed 
in  the  pieces  composed  by  choirmasters  for  Jewish  use. 

Every  day  there  is  morning  and  evening  service  in  the  synagogue,  at 
which  the  Psalms  are  read  in  the  ordinary  speaking  voice.  They  are  read 
through  in  the  course  of  a  month  or  less,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Eeader. 
The  Pentateuch  is  read  on  Sabbaths,  and  is  spread  over  fifty-two  weeks. 
Each  Sabbath  portion  is  divided  into  seven  parts,  and  seven  members  of  the 
congregation  are  called  to  read  their  portion,  which  they  do  by  deputy,  as  we 
;have  already  seen. 

The  association  of  certain  tunes  with  fixed  passages  of  Scripture,  and 
with  the  various  festivals  and  seasons  of  the  year,  has  an  important  result. 
The  melody  recalls  its  words,  and  the  words  recall  the  season.  If  a  Jew  should 
travel  until  he  lost  all  reckoning  of  the  season  of  the  year,  and  should  then 
enter  a  synagogue  in  any  part  of  the  world  during  a  festival,  he  would  at 
once  know  by  the  tune  that  the  Reader  was  singing  whether  it  was  Passover, 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  Pentecost,  &c.  Perhaps  he  would  recognise  the  chant 
which  occurs  only  on  the  first  and  second  days  of  New  Year ;  or  that  which 
comes  at  the  anniversary  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Perhaps  his  ear 
would  catch  the  plaintive  tone  which  accompanies  the  Book  of  Lamentations, 
the  rapid  declamatory  chanting  of  the  Book  of  Esther,  or  he  might  hear  the 
Reader  raise  his  voice  to  deliver  the  Ten  Commandments. 

The  service  includes  a  few  Hebrew  metrical  hymns  of  ancient  date. 
There  is  one  especially,  founded  on  the  thirteen  "articles  of  the  Jewish  faith, 
which  is  sung  every  Friday  evening  (the  eve  of  Sabbath)  to  the  tune  which  we 
know  as  Leoni.  The  same  hymn,  with  the  same  music,  is  sung  on  New  Year's 
Eve,  and  on  the  eve  of  the  Day  of  Atonement.  It  is  sung,  too,  at  the  death- 
bed of  every  Jew  at  the  moment  of  dissolution,  typifying  the  faith  in  which 
the  soul  leaves  the  flesh.  In  synagogue  the  reader  and  choir  take  it 
alternately,  verse  by  verse. 

The  two  families  of  Jews  are  spoken  of  roughly  as  German  and  Spanish. 
The  Spanish  Jews  include  the  Portuguese ;  the  German  Jews  include  the 
English,  Dutch,  Polish,  &c.  The  service  of  the  Spanish  Jews  is  the  more 
ancient.  They  pronounce  Hebrew  in  a  different — indeed,  in  an  opposite — way 
to  the  German  Jews.  Although  the  marks  of  inflection  in  their  Scriptures 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  German  Jews,  they  interpret  them  differently. 
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Their  ritual,  however,  resembles  outwardly  that  of  the  German  Jews  in  its 
main  features,  and  anyone  not  knowing  Hebrew  would  not  notice  much 
difference.  The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  synagogue  for  London  is  in  Bevis 
Marks. 

The  Reformed  Jews,  whose  London  synagogue  is  in  Berkeley  Street, 
Mayfair,  differ  very  much  in  their  ritual  from  the  orthodox  Jews.  They 
maintain  that  anything  is  justifiable  which  can  render  the  service  more 
acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  more  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age  and  advanced  enlightenment.  As  a  consequence  they  have  an  organ,  and 
they  have  women  in  their  choir.  The  organ  in  Berkeley  Street  stands  behind 
the  ark,  and  the  choir  are  seen  through  a  grating,  sitting  round  the  organist. 
Dr.  Yerrinder  is  a.  master  of  the  noble  instrument  he  has  at  command.  He 
plays  voluntaries  before  and  after  service,  and  uses  the  solo  stops  freely  to 
embellish  the  vocal  harmony  with  free  parts.  He  has  published  a  book  of 
elaborate  service-music.  The  settings  which  this  book  contains  are  frequently 
sung.  The  Psalms  are  sometimes  taken  to  Anglican  chants,  and  a  very  joyful 
Hebrew  melody  is  sung  every  Sabbath  to  the  Song  of  Moses.  There  is  little 
or  none  of  the  old  recitative  in  the  services.  The  ordinary  speaking  voice  is 
used  by  the  Reader  and  by  the  congregation  in  their  responses.  Notwith- 
standing that  women  have  found  their  way  into  the  choir,  they  are  still 
relegated  to  the  galleries  of  the  synagogue,  though  these  galleries  are  low 
and  elegant.  The  Reformers  attempt  to  adapt  the  services  to  the  wants  of 
the  times.  They  avoid  the  repetition  of  prayers,  in  order  to  reduce  the 
length  of  the  service.  References  to  captivity  and  oppression  are  omitted  as 
inapplicable  to  present  times. 

The  Reformed  Jews,  however,  are  in  a  small  minority  in  England.  The 
orthodox  body  is  by  far  the  larger,  and  it  adheres  with  invincible  conservatism 
to  the  traditional  practice  of  the  past. 
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The  visitor  to  Gordon  Square  carries  away  with  hirn  the  recollection  of  a 
ritual  more  splendid  than  that  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  performed  in  a  church 
which  in  its  noble  proportions  rivals  a  cathedral.  The  nave  is  90  feet  high,  and 
at  the  point  where  the  transept  crosses  it  a  lantern  rises  to  the  height  of  120 
feet.  Standing  at  the  western  door  we  mark  the  pillars  that  separate  the  aisles 
from  the  nave,  and  in  the  distance  we  see  the  chancel  rising  gradually  eastward 
to  the  altar,  which  stands  remote  and  solitary,  the  dimness  .and  the  distance 
lending  a  strange  impressiveness  to  the  scene.  In  the  north  transept,  twenty 
feet  from  the  ground,  is  the  organ,  an  imposing  instrument  of  fifty  stops,  eight 
of  them  in  the  pedals,  whose  power  is  so  reduced  by  the  lofty  building,  that  its 
fullest  combinations  have  only  the  effect  of  grandeur. 

How  different  is  this  from  the  Puritan  conception  of  worship  !  Here  art  in 
all  its  forms  plays  upon  the  feelings,  and  worship  and  purification  are  symbolised 
in  Gothic  arches,  glorious  music,  incense,  holy  water,  and  a  crowd  of  white- 
robed  ministers  filling  the  chancel. 

One  point  in  the  Catholic  Apostolic  services  must  be  noted  at  starting. 
They  are  absolutely  fixed  by  the  rubric.  They  must  be  held  at  the  hours  named 
in  the  book  ;  they  can  neither  be  shortened  nor  lengthened  ;  whatever  is  marked 
to  be  sung  must  be  sung  ;  whatever  is  to  be  intoned  must  be  intoned,  and  not 
spoken.  The  nature  of  the  music  may  change  with  the  capacity  of  the  choir. 
The  Te  Deum,  for  example,  may  be  sung  to  a  chant  instead  of  to  a  setting  of  its 
own,  but  the  rubric  does  not  allow  it  to  be  said,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  in 
Anglican  churches. 

The  whole  of  the  prayers  are  intoned,  and  this  invariably.  Intoning  marks 
the  distinction  between  public  and  private  prayer.  The  psalms  are  sung  to  the 
Gregorian  tones,  in  accordance  with  the  traditional  practice  of  the  Church. 
Service  is  held  morning  and  evening  daily ;  on  Sundays  the  services  are  more 
frequent  and  more  fully  musical. 

How  much  music  there  is  in  the  ordinary  Sunday  service  will  be  understood 
from  the  following  epitome  :— 

Morning  Prayer  :  Introit,  "  0  come,  let  us  worship,"  sung  while  the 
ministers  enter  in  procession ;  Jubilate  and  Benedictus  to  settings ;  Kyrie  in 
the  Communion  service,  usually  to  Tallis's  music;  Gloria  in  Excelsis  to  a 
setting ;  Epistle  anthem ;  Creed,  sometimes  to  a  setting,  but  usually  on  a 
monotone  with  varied  harmonies  from  the  organ ;  Offertory  anthem,  Sanctus, 
Incense  anthem,  Agnus  Dei,  Communion  anthem  proper  to  the  day  (like  the 
Epistle  anthem),  Te  Deum  and  Gloria  Patri. 
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Evening  Prayer :  Introit  (usually  as  in  the  morning),  Evening  anthem 
(''Lord,  I  have  loved  the  habitation  of  Thy  house"),  Incense  anthem, 
Magnificat. 

In  the  forenoon  prayers  preceding  the  Communion  service  the  music  consists 
on  Sundays  of  Introit,  Jubilate,  and  Gloria  Patri,  which  closes  the  service.  At 
the  end  of  this  service  the  sacrament  is  removed,  and  some  music  is  sung  which 
is  arranged  to  Plain  Chant. 

The  stated  organist  and  choirmaster  of  the  Church  is  Mr.  Heath,  an 
amateur  of  very  fine  attainments,  but  the  Church  has  the  i>rofessional  assistance 
of  Mr.  E.  H.  Turpin,  the  well-known  secretary  of  the  College  of  Organists, 
whose  connection  with  Gordon  Square  stretches  back  over  twenty  years.  Mr. 
Turpin  is  organist  of  St.  George's,  Bloomsbury,  but  as  the  hours  of  service  at 
Gordon  Square  differ  from  those  at  St.  George's,  he  is  able  on  Sundays  to  play 
three  times  at  St.  George's  and  twice  at  Gordon  Square.  He  is  also  organist  of 
the  Festivals  held  every  month  at  Gordon  Square,  when  the  ' '  Seven  Churches 
of  London  "  assemble  together.  Most  of  the  music  sung  at  Gordon  Square  has 
been  composed  or  adapted  to  the  liturgy  of  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church  by 
Mr.  Turpin.  He  is  in  fact  a  kind  of  standing  musical  counsel  to  the  Church  at 
large,  and  has  supplied  services  for  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  some 
of  his  music  being  employed  on  the  Continent,  in  the  Colonies,  and  in  America. 

The  choir  is  placed  in  the  south  transept,  and  consists  of  about  34  men  and 
boys.  The  boys  are  supplemented  by  16  or  20  ladies,  who  sit  close  to  the  choir 
seats  and  help  to  sustain  the  melody,  but  who  are  not  recognised  by  the  canons 
of  the  Church  as  forming  part  of  the  choir.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Turpin  and  Mr. 
Heath,  a  youth  of  fifteen,  trained  by  Mr.  Turpin,  acts  as  assistant  organist,  and 
usually  plays  when  Mr.  Turpin  is  absent,  so  that  Mr.  Heath  may  be  free  to 
take  his  place  in  the  choir.  Formerly  when  Mr.  Heath  was  playing,  there  was 
no  leader  in  the  choir,  and  unsteadiness  was  the  consequence.  Now,  Mr.  Heath 
stands  before  the  singers  and  beats  time  unobtrusively,  with  greatly  improved 
results.  At  the  Friday  choir  practice  Mr.  Heath  conducts,  Mr.  Turpin  also 
being  present,  while  the  youth  already  mentioned  is  accompanying.  The  ladies 
are  separately  rehearsed  by  Mr.  Heath.  The  choir  has  fourteen  services  and  a 
large  number  of  special  anthems  in  use,  all  but  one  of  them  in  MS.  One  or 
two  are  adapted  from  Plain  Chant,  another  is  taken  from  a  service  by  Dr.  Cooke  ; 
the  rest  are  composed  by  Mr.  Turpin,  who  has  for  the  different  churches  com- 
posed some  thirty  complete  services. 

The  choir  is  wholly  unpaid.  It  is  a  rule  of  the  Church  that  all  who  take 
part  in  the  service  must  be  members,  duly  set  apart  for  their  office.  This  rule, 
though  it  increases  very  greatly  the  difficulty  of  sustaining  a  large  choir  of  men 
and  .boys,  gives  a  high  tone  to  their  work,  and  keeps  out  the  hireling  spirit 
which  though  it  has  no  necessary  connection  with  paid  service,  is  too  often 
associated  with  it.  The  liturgy  of  the  Church  prescribes  a  "  Fomi  of  Prayer 
invoking  the  blessing  of  God  on  singers,  &c."  which  it  is  worth  while  to  tran- 
scribe : — 

"  Almighty  God,  who  hast  ordained  the  faculties  of  man  to  be  the  eternal 
instruments  of  rendering  to  Thee  glory  and  j:>raise  ;  and  hast  moved  the  hearts  of 
these  Thy  servants  to  desire  to  serve  Thee,  in  singing  the  praises  [or,  playing  on 
instruments  of  music  unto  the  praise]  of  Thy  name  in  the  midst  of  the  congre- 
gation ;  grant  them,  we  beseech  Thee,  Thy  blessing  and  grace.  0  Thou,  whose 
name  is  Holy,  who  wiliest  that  all  things  in  Thy  house  should  be  holiness  unto 
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Thee ;  sanctify  these  Thy  servants,  we  humbly  beseech  Thee,  in  this  holy 
ministry ;  endue  them  with  the  spirit  of  worship  in  Thy  holy  fear ;  [and  give 
unto  them  to  sing  the  songs  of  the  Spirit  with  the  spirit  and  with  the  under- 
standing;] that,  through  the  presence  and  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  they  may 
edify  themselves  and  all  Thy  congregation  in  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual 
songs,  singing  and  making  melody  with  grace  in  their  hearts.  Hear  us,  for  the 
sake  of  Jesus  Christ ;  to  whom,  with  Thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  glory  and 
praise  for  ever.     Amen." 

A  form  of  prayer  is  also  used  in  the  choir  vestry  before  each  service. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  Church  distinctly  recognises  the  ministry 
of  song.  Mr.  Cardale,  who  was  one  of  the  twelve  apostles,  and  had  the  charge 
of  the  Churches  in  England,  states  this  view  of  the  use  of  music  at  length  in 
his  "  Eeadings  on  the  Liturgy."     He  says  : — 

"  The  object  to  be  attained  is  not  that  everyone  in  the  congregation  should 
be  able  to  join  therein,  but  that  the  worship  and  praise  of  God  may  be  set  forth 
and  advanced  in  the  most  perfect  and  glorious  manner.  The  first  desire  of  each 
person  should  be  for  the  attainment  of  this  object,  and  then  that  he  himself 
may  be  in  a  condition  of  spirit  consistent  with  and  suitable  to  the  action  which 
is  in  progress.  Those  who  are  able  to  join  in  the  singing  should  do  so  with 
their  hearts  fixed  upon  God,  not  thinking  of  themselves  or  of  their  own  perfor- 
mances. Those  who  are  not  able  to  join  should  be  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
worship  and  praise,  rejoicing  in  that  ministry  of  praise  which  the  Church, 
through  means  of  those  actually  engaged  in  the  singing,  is  occupied  in  fulfilling, 
and  content  that  others  should  be  found  more  capable  than  themselves  in  this 
respect." 

About  ten  years  ago  the  Church  formally  recognised  the  use  of  hymns,  and 
a  hymnal  has  been  published  containing  320,  which  is  now  in  its  second  edition. 
Mr.  Turpin  has  compiled  a  companion  Tune  Book  for  this  selection,  which  not 
only  includes  most  of  the  standard  tunes,  but  others  adapted  from  Gregorian 
sources.  As  in  the  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  hymns  are  employed 
to  fill  pauses  in  the  service,  rather  than  as  an  integral  part  of  it.  The  Psalter 
is  attached  to  the  Liturgy,  and  it  gives  in  every  case  the  number  of  the  Tone  to 
which  the  Psalm  is  to  be  sung.  The  twelve  Tones  are  also  printed  in  the  Liturgy 
in  Gregorian  notation.  A  new  Psalter  is,  however,  in  preparation,  containing  a 
fuller  system  of  pointing,  with  an  appendix  in  the  shape  of  a  book  of  varied 
organ  harmonies  to  the  Tones,  by  Mr.  Turpin. 

The  Church  separates  preaching  from  worship.  A  sermon  follows  the  con- 
clusion of  evening  prayer  on  Sundays,  but  there  is  an  interval  of  about  fifteen 
minutes,  during  which  the  organ  plays.  Again  there  is  an  interval  of  ten 
minutes  between  forenoon  prayer  and  the  Holy  Eucharist  or  Communion  service, 
while  the  priests  change  their  vestments  ;  here  the  organ  again  plays. 

When  there  is  a  full  congregation  it  is  remarkable  how  well  the  people  join 
in  their  part  of  the  service — the  Psalms,  the  Responses  and  the  hymns.  The 
congregation  is  a  select  one ;  select,  that  is  to  say,  as  regards  earnestness  and 
attachment  to  the  liturgy.  People  may  even  be  heard  joining  in  those  parts  of 
the  service  where  they  ought,  according  to  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  to  be  con- 
tent to  listen.  At  special  festivals  the  choir  is  enlarged,  and  the  choral  result 
is  very  fine.  It  is,  as  we  have  said,  practically  a  mixed  choir,  and  the  bright 
tone  of  the  ladies'  voices  rings  through  the  great  building  with  telling  effect. 
The  attack,  the  phrasing,  the  pronunciation  of  the  choir  are  commendable,  and 
they  seem  never  to  flatten  against  the  organ.  The  music  thrills  the  listener,  not 
only  with  artistic  delight,  but  with  the  spirit  of  devotion  and  praise. 
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At  St.  Matthias'  Church,  Stoke  Newington,  the  niusical  editor  of  "Hymns 
Ancient  and  Modern  "  realises  his  conception  of  parochial  church  music.  It 
was  in  1847  that  Mr.  Monk's  public  work  began  with  his  appointment  as  choir- 
master at  King's  College,  in  the  Strand.  Two  years  later  he  was  made 
Organist ;  and  five  or  six  years  ago  he  succeeded  Mr.  Hullah  as  Professor  of 
Vocal  Music.  When  St.  Matthias'  was  built  in  1853 — indeed,  some  months 
before  the  church  was  ready,  when  the  congregation  met  in  a  school-room — Mr. 
Monk  was  appointed  Organist — a  post  which  he  has  held,  in  conjunction  with 
that  at  King's  College,  without  interruption  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Monk  prefers  the  Gregorian  music,  both  as  a  return  to  the  practice  of 
the  ancient  church,  and  on  the  ground  of  its  fitness  for  congregational  use. 
Thirty  years  ago,  so  he  tells  us,  he  thoroughly  disliked  the  Gregorian  "tones." 
In  the  course  of  study  he  was  led  to  examine  them,  and  to  search  for  the  true 
forms  of  these  ancient  melodies.  The  result  was  shown  in  some  contributions 
to  early  numbers  of  the  Parish  Choir,  the  monthly  paper  of  the  "  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Church  Music,"  a  few  years  before  the  publication  of  the 
valuable  works  of  Mr.  Helmore.  This  was  the  first  real  attempt  to  adapt  the 
tones  to  English  use.  Extended  knowledge  altered  Mr.  Monk's  early  opinion. 
He  found  that  the  tones  he  had  heard  sung  were  tortured  and  twisted  versions, 
made  to  assume  an  Anglican  form  because  to  their  editors  any  other  form  was 
unfamiliar.  Their  spirit  had  not  been  understood ;  for  there  was  no  English 
tradition  to  guide  either  theory  or  practice.  Mr.  Monk  advocates  the  tones  as 
best  for  Church  use,  and  by  Church  use  he  means  congregational  use.  As  we 
converse  with  him  on  this  point,  he  instances  a  recent  experience  at  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  as  to  the  value  of  unison  singing.  He  was  standing  at  the  extreme 
western  end  of  the  nave  during  a  crowded  service.  "When  the  choir  sang  in 
harmony  he  could  only  faintly  hear  their  voices,  but  when  they  sang  a  Gloria  in 
unison,  the  strong,  clear  melody  rang  through  the  building,  and  penetrated 
every  corner.  Mr.  Monk  maintains  that  unison  singing,  such  as  we  have  in  the 
Gregorian  system,  gives  the  people  the  tune,  and  if  it  is  not  altogether  in  use, 
the  choir  may  wisely  sing  the  first  verse  or  two  of  a  chant  in  unison,  and  then 
drop  into  harmony.  Another  point  mentioned  by  Mr.  Monk  is  that  unison 
singing  will  bear  louder  organ  support  than  vocal  harmony,  and  in  a  large  con- 
gregation this  is  sometimes  an  advantage. 

Even  when,  as  in  the  hymns,  the  choir  sing  in  harmony,  and  the  congrega- 
tion mainly  in  unison,   Mr.   Monk  has  no  fear  of   the  musical  effect.     He 
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dismisses  the  objections  which  are  sometimes  urged  on  this  point  as  having  no 
practical  foundation.  No  doubt,  theoretically  speaking,  when  the  treble  moves 
in  fourths  with  the  alto,  the  inversion  of  this  by  the  men's  voices  will  make 
consecutive  fifths,  but  the  objection  comes  from  the  head  rather  than  the  ear; 
no  ill  effect  is  heard,  whatever  may  be  predicted  or  imagined. 

We  do  not  find  at  St.  Matthias'  the  highly-finished  and  concert-like  per- 
formance of  the  Temple  Church,  or  of  the  Chapel  Eoyal,  or  of  the  Parish 
Church,  Stoke  Newington.  Mr.  Monk  prefers  a  more  masculine  and  broad 
style.  "The  moment,"  he  insists,  "a  choir  by  its  delicacy  of  performance 
challenges  the  ear  of  the  congregation,  it  virtually  says,  '  Listen  to  me ; '  but  it 
stops  the  voices  of  the  people,  who  are  so  lost  in  the  act  of  attention  that  they 
forget  to  sing."  The  unison  singing  by  the  choir  at  St.  Matthias'  has,  in  Mr. 
Monk's  belief,  justified  itself  in  its  results.  It  has  encouraged  the  congregation 
to  sing,  whether  this  may  be  in  unison  or  in  harmony. 

Mr.  Monk  has  carefully  watched  the  conditions  and  possibilities  of 
congregational  singing,  and  his  notes  are  of  value.  Occasionally  he  finds  his 
congregation  disposed  to  drag,  whereupon  he  forces  them  on  with  the  organ. 
At  once,  when  this  is  done,  not  only  do  they  answer  to  the  whip,  but  he  hears  a 
large  accession  of  tone,  as  if  many  voices  that  had  gone  to  sleep  were  waking 
up.  Flattening  and  dragging,  he  finds  go  together,  and  if  the  time  is  good,  the 
pitch  will  be  generally  good  as  well.  The  forcing  which  the  organist  is  now 
and  again  compelled  to  do,  need  not  be  so  done  as  to  drown  the  voices.  A 
momentary  burst  of  tone,  like  a  flash  of  lightening,  is  enough,  and  it  encourages 
and  inspirits  the  people.  The  congregation  is  used  to  Mr.  Monk's  manner.  He 
can  take  a  verse,  in  the  chants  or  hymns,  slowly,  and  then  resume  the  speed ; 
he  can  even  make  them  give  a  rallentando.  "We  do  everything,"  says  Mr. 
Monk,  in  winding  up  this  part  of  the  conversation,  ' '  we  do  everything  we 
possibly  can  to  encourage  the  people  to  sing,  but  in  one  respect  we  ignore  them 
completely.  We  never  consult  them  in  any  way  about  the  music,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  they  never  offer  us  any  advice." 

As  we  speak  of  speed,  Mr.  Monk  tells  us  that  he  would  take  a  narrative 
hymn,  such  as  "When  God  of  old  came  down  from  heaven"  quickly.  There 
is  an  analogy  between  speech  and  music,  and  a  narrator  would  tell  a  story 
without  pause  or  deliberation.  On  the  other  hand,  a  contemplative  hymn  may 
be  taken  as  slowly  as  may  be  wished.  Such  is  the  Pentecostal  hymn,  "  Come, 
Holy  Ghost,  our  souls  inspire."  We  have  heard  this  sung  at  St.  Matthias'  with 
the  utmost  slowness,  the  prayerful  effect  heightened  by  the  kneeling  attitude  of 
the  congregation.  Mr.  Monk  says  he  has  often  been  urged  to  put  metronome 
marks  to  the  hymn  tunes  in  the  books  he  has  edited,  but  has  hesitated  to  do  so 
because  the  speed  must  always  vary  with  the  size  of  the  congregation.  A  large 
congregation  sings  more  slowly  than  a  small  one,  without  the  rhythmical  sense 
perceiving  any  difference.  In  playing  the  Gregorian  tones  for  the  Psalms  and 
Canticles,  Mr.  Monk  uses  perfect  freedom  as  to  key.  Take,  for  example,  the 
90th  Psalm,  "  Lord,  Thou  hast  been  our  refuge."  In  the  warm  and  bright 
summer  weather  he  would  play  it  in  A;  the  more  sombre  atmosphere  of  a 
wintry  day  would  suggest  the  lower  pitch  of  G ;  but  when  the  same  Psalm 
occurs  in  the  Burial  Service  he  would  take  it  in  F.  According  to  a  law  which 
every  musician  has  noticed,  the  lower  the  key  the  slower  will  be  the  singing  ; 
while  in  the  last  key  the  boys,  who  are  prone  to  force  the  time,  would  lose  the 
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brightness  of  their  tone,  and  would  be  overpowered  by  the  men,  and  obliged  to 
take  time  from  them.  The  reverse  of  this  is  also  true.  When  the  2nd  Psalm, 
"Why  do  the  heathen  so  furiously  rage,"  occurs  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the 
Psalter,  it  would  be  taken  in  A  ;  but  at  Easter  Mr.  Monk  would  transpose  it  a 
tone  higher.  A  fine  exaurple  of  this  effect  of  ,  transposition  occurs  in  Mr. 
Monk's  recently-published  Psalter.  He  has  set  the  last  three  Psalms  (148,  149, 
150)  to  the  same  Gregorian  tone.  But  he  has  led  up  to  the  climax  with  which 
this  chain  of  praises  ends  by  raising  the  pitch  each  time.  Beginning  in  A,  he 
passes  to  B  flat,  and  ends  in  C.  Each  rise  forces  the  men's  voices  into 
prominence,  and  adds  weight  and  power  to  the  music.  As  a  rule,  however,  the 
conrpass  of  the  tones  is  studiously  limited.  The  recitation  is  rarely  on  a  higher 
tone  than  B  flat ;  it  is  generally  below  that. 

Mr.  Monk's  organ  accompaniments  are  solid,  and  in  the  true  Church  style. 
He  scorns  the  slightest  approach  to  flippancy,  or  studied  display.  Like  all 
Gregorian  organists,  he  varies  the  accompaniment  to  the  tones,  but  he  does  this 
rather  by  changing  the  fundamental  harmonies  than  by  "fireworks"  in  the 
right  hand  or  on  the  flutes.  Occasionally  he  rides  an  upper  part  over  the 
harmony,  but  this  is  only  done  in  entire  sympathy  with  the  words. 

Mr.  Monk  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  at  St.  Matthias'  the  men  and  women 
sit  on  opposite  sides  of  the  church.  He  thinks  that  this  arrangement  en- 
courages both  to  sing ;  makes  each  less  diffident,  and  helps  the  weak- voiced. 
The  pew  system,  also,  does  not  exist ;  the  people  sit  where  they  please ;  and 
thus  the  congregation  is  compact.  But  chief  among  the  encouragements  to 
congregational  singing  is  the  habit  of  using  always  the  same  music  to  the  same 
words.  This  principle  is  carried  out,  not  in  the  hymns  only,  but  in  the  Psalms 
and  Canticles,  which  are  unalterably  associated  with  their  proper  tones.  Thus 
each  festival  of  the  year  brings,  hand  in  hand,  its  own  words  and  its  own 
music.  The  congregation  remember  and  expect  both,  and  long  use  makes  them 
familiar  with  both.  In  many  churches  well-known  music  is  used  on  ordinary 
days ;  but  at  festivals  this  is  thrown  aside  for  new  music  which  the  congregation 
do  not  know.  Such  a  suicidal  policy  is  avoided  at  St.  Matthias',  and  the  con- 
gregation is  never  baulked  by  unknown  music.  New  music  is  rarely  introduced. 
The  whole  is  chosen  with  a  single  eye  to  the  season  of  the  year  and  the  character 
of  the  service.  "We  never,"  says  Mr.  Monk,  "sing  an  anthem  because  we 
like  it,  or  because  it  is  asked  for."  The  service  papers,  which  are  preserved  in 
volumes,  show  how,  for  the  most  part,  the  same  music  recurs  year  after  year. 

The  choir  of  St.  Matthias  is  a  voluntary  one,  and  by  its  extraordinary 
enthusiasm  a  daily  choral  evensong  is  maintained,  as  well  as  the  Sunday 
services.  The  work  is  got  through  by  dividing  the  choir  into  halves,  and  letting 
them  take  the  lesser  services  by  turn.  No  man  is  accej)ted  who  will  not 
promise  to  attend  twice  on  Sunday  and  ^three  evenings  in  the  week,  one  of 
which  must  be  Friday,  the  night  of  the  choir  practice.  The  boys  are  expected 
to  be  present  even  more  often.  Mr.  Monk  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
willingness  and  capacitv  of  this  voluntary  choir.  It  does  far  more  work  than  a 
paid  choir  would  be  willing  to  do.  On  a  recent  occasion  there  were  seventeen 
appointments  for  the  choir,  either  services  or  practices,  between  two  Sundays 
inclusive.  Seven  of  the  fourteen  boys  were  present  at  the  whole  of  these.  Mr. 
Monk's  reputation  as  a  choirmaster  is  widespread.  He  is  much  sought  for  by 
the  London  clergy,  who  are  anxious  to  engage  him  as  choirmaster,  even  though 
the   lack  of   omnipresence  prevents  him  from  playing  for  them  on   Sunday. 
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These  practices  lie  holds,  wherever  possible,  in  the  schoolroom  rather  than  in 
the  church ;  and  he  prefers  the  pianoforte  to  the  organ  as  an  accompaniment, 
because  it  asserts  the  time  more  decisively,  and  gives  accent  to  the  singing, 
without  covering  its  weak  points. 

Mr.  Monk  tells  most  entertainingly  the  story  of  "  Hymns,  Ancient  and 
Modern,"  the  marvel  of  English  church  music,  of  which  twenty  million  copies 
are  known  to  have  been  sold.  He  recalls  how,  in  a  happy  moment,  he  suggested 
the  title  of  the  book  to  his  friend,  Sir  Henry  Baker.  We  ask  him  about  his 
own  tunes,  which  are  so  instinct  with  devotional  feeling,  and  breathe  so  tenderly 
and 'perfectly  the  spirit  of  their  words.  "Abide  with  me,"  he  tells  us,  was 
written  at  the  last  moment,  because  no  tune  had  been  found  for  the  hymn.  As 
he  sat  writing  it,  one  of  his  assistants  was  within  two  yards  of  him,  playing  a 
Thalberg  Fantasia.  Speaking  of  style  in  church  harmony,  Mr.  Monk  says, 
"  Although  I  enjoy  Spohr  and  the  chromatic  school,  I  prefer  diatonic  harmony, 
especially  for  congregational  music,  where  simplicity,  breadth,  and  strength  are 
obvious  requirements." 

Denominations  and  religious  parties  of  all  sorts  may  learn  much  from  the 
organisation  of  the  worship-music  at  St.  Matthias'.  It  is  interesting  to  notice 
how  extremes  meet — how  the  Ritualist  works  for  congregational  singing  as 
earnestly  as  the  Primitive  Methodist  or  the  Presbyterian,  and  uses  the  choir 
only  as  leader  of  the  people. 
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To  go  to  the  Sunday  morning  service  at  "The  Foundling,"  and  stay  to  see 
the  children  eat  their  dinner,  is  generally  part  of  the  programme  of  our 
country  cousins  when  they  come  to  town.  The  girls  in  their  high  caps  and 
snowy  pinafores,  the  boys  in  their  sober  brown,  form  one  of  the  prettiest 
sights  imaginable  as  they  sit  in  the  steep  gallery  around  the  organ.  Even 
straight-laced  people  may  enjoy  this  bit  of  Sunday  sight-seeing,  for  it  reminds 
us  of  the  all-embracing  philanthropy  of  which  Christ  was  the  founder. 

The  Foundling  Chapel  services  have  been  noted  for  their  music  ever  since 
the  days  of  Handel,  whose  devoted  labours  for  the  institution  are  a  matter  of 
history.  Their  reputation  is  fully  sustained  by  the  present  organist  and 
director  of  the  music,  Mr.  Willing,  who  has  held  the  post  for  many  years.*  As 
an  organist  Mr.  Willing  stands  in  the  first  rank.  He  plays  for  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society  at  Exeter  Hall,  and  is  also  known  as  the  composer  of  a 
number  of  hymn-tunes,  among  which  those  to  "  We  are  but  little  children 
weak,"  and  "While  shepherds  watched  their  flocks  by  night,"  so  prettily  sung 
by  the  Foundlings,  are  very  widely  known.  His  organ  is  a  modern  instru- 
ment, successive  enlargements  and  replacements  having  left  hardly  any  traces 
of  the  organ  on  which  Handel  played.  The  singing  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
children's  choir,  numbering  about  one  hundred,  and  six  principals — soprano, 
contralto,  two  tenors,  and  two  basses.  The  committee  spare  no  expense  to 
obtain  the  very  best  singers.  Madame  Sainton  (as  Miss  Dolby),  Miss  Louisa 
Pyne,  Mr.  Weiss,  and  others  not  less  celebrated,  sang  here  in  years  gone  by, 
and  the  present  singers  include  Miss  Jane  Wells  (the  soprano  of  the  late  Mr. 
Land's  celebrated  glee  party),  Miss  Marion  Severn  (contralto),  and  Mr. 
Chaplin  Henry  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Tinney  (basses). 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  at  the  Foundling  the  singing  is  of  the  few  rather 
than  of  the  many.  There  is  no  attempt  to  encourage  the  congregation  to  join, 
though,  as  a  fact,  their  voices  are  heard  fairly  well  during  the  hymns.  Mr. 
Willing  is  no  believer  in  congregational  singing.  He  argues  that  a  thousand 
people  coming  together  promiscuously  once  a  week  cannot  be  expected  to 
make  anything  but  a  disagreeable  noise.  If  it  is  said  that  the  cathedral 
service  should  be  a  "meditative"  one — a  service  in  which  the  congregation 
are  to  listen  and  worship — why,  he  says,  should  not  the  service  at  the 
Foundling  be  the  same  ?     He  considers  that  the  congregation,  who  are,  for 

*Mr.  Willing'  resigned  the  organ  in  1879, 
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the  most  part,  uninstructed,  should  exercise  the  grace  of  allowing  those  who 
make  music  the  study  of  their  lives  to  sing  for  them. 

Having  a  hearty  belief  in  congregational  singing,  we  cannot,  of  course, 
agree  with  this ;  but  it  is  good  to  hear  the  other  side,  and  when  that  side  is 
not  the  prevailing  one,  we  like  to  listen  to  a  bold  statement  of  its  views. 
From  the  art  point  of  view,  no  doubt  the  congregation  are  a  nuisance,  and 
would  much  oblige  by  keeping  their  mouths  shut.  But  the  problem  in  public 
worship  is  how  to  awaken  most  earnestly  the  devotional  spirit  of  the  people, 
and  we  have  a  great  belief  that  audible  participation  contributes  most  power- 
fully to  this  end. 

No  one  who  has  had  anything  to  do  with  choir  training  can  listen  to  the 
Foundling  service  without  feeling  that  the  remarkable  results  have  not  been 
obtained  without  hard  work.  Whatever  may  be  understood  by  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin,  choirs,  especially  of  children,  in  their  natural  state  are  very 
depraved.  They  mispronounce,  they  spoil  the  phrases  of  the  music,  and  they 
sing  wofully  out  of  tune.  Mr.  Willing  rehearses  the  children  of  his  choir 
three  times  a  week,  and  sometimes  four.  The  rehearsal  on  Saturday  morn- 
ings is  attended  by  the  principals,  and,  like  the  others,  is  held  in  the  girls' 
schoolroom  without  any  instrumental  accompaniment  whatever.  To  this 
custom  of  unaccompanied  rehearsals  we  attribute  the  confidence  and  good 
intonation  of  the  choir.  There  is  nothing  like  the  organ  for  covering  up 
faults  and  shortcomings  ;  to  hide  the  weakness  of  their-  singers  by  a  loud 
accompaniment  is  the  resource  of  incompetent  choirmasters  all  the  country 
over.  On  the  other  hand,  when  there  is  no  accompaniment,  the  wrong  notes, 
the  uncertain  intonation,  the  feeble  starts,  the  wrong  entries,  stand  out  in  all 
their  bareness,  and  this  is  just  what  the  efficient  choirmaster  desires  at  a 
rehearsal.  On  these  occasions,  Mr.  Willing,  baton  in  hand,  directs  his  choir, 
enforcing  expression  by  his  gestures,  and  patiently  trying  the  "  shaky  "  places 
until  they  come  right.  Confidence  at  the  starting-point  is  insisted  on,  a 
tendency  to  flatten  is  corrected,  and  the  result  is  that  when  the  organ  is 
added,  the  singers,  like  every  good  choir,  are  independent  of  it. 

In  the  organ  loft  Mr.  Willing  is,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  more  of  the 
musical  director  than  the  organist.  As  he  is  playing,  his  clear  tenor  voice  may 
be  heard  leading  the  children,  like  the  voice  of  a  general  giving  confidence 
and  courage  to  his  soldiers.  He  is  so  placed  that  the  children  rise  above  him 
on  either  side ;  and  though  screened  from  the  congregation,  he  is  in  full  view 
of  his  juvenile  choir.  Playing  the  instrument  with  the  ease  of  a  master,  he 
is  free,  when  he  finds  the  slightest  lagging  or  indecision,  to  beat  time  for 
them  with  his  left  hand,  and  ready  to  encourage  or  subdue  them  as  may  be 
needful.  Mr.  Willing's  accompaniments,  as  all  who  have  attended  the  service 
will  remember,  are  of  the  lightest  kind.  He  holds  the  right  view  of  the 
functions  of  the  organ  in  accompanying  voices,  and  dislikes  to  overweight 
them.  In  appropriate  places  he  leaves  his  choir  unaccompanied,  and  they 
sing  on  the  same  as  ever.  For  example,  the  hymn  on  Sunday  morning  last, 
"  With  hearts  in  love  abounding,"  consists  of  three  verses  of  eight  lines  each. 
In  the  second  verse  Mr.  Willing  did  not  touch  the  organ  from  first  to  last,  but 
the  intonation  was  perfectly  true  at  the  beginning  of  the  third.  The  children 
will  even  sing  five  or  six  verses  in  this  way  without  losing  pitch.  So  much 
for  unaccompanied  practice,  and  the  independence  it  creates.  This  inde- 
pendence allows  Mr.  Willing  to  play  a  free  accompaniment  to  the  Psalms, 
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which,  on  Sunday  morning,  was  very  musicianly  and  ingenious,  bringing 
out  various  solo  stops,  and  an  endless  variety  of  counterpoint  against  the 
melody  of  the  chant.  Of  course  it  would  be  much  less  trouble  for  him, 
instead  of  spending  so  many  hours  in  teaching  the  anthems  and  canticles,  to 
pull  out  a  few  more  stops,  and  make  up  in  organ-tone  for  the  deficiency  of  the 
voices.  But  in  his  musical  picture  the  voices  are  the  leading  figure ;  the 
organ  accompaniment  is  a  background  to  set  them  off. 

The  hymnal  and  psalter  used  at  the  Foundling  are  both  compiled  by  Mr. 
Willing ;  the  first  is  entitled  "  The  Book  of  Common  Praise."  It  contains 
208  hymns,  with  tunes  on  the  same  page.  There  is  also  a  collection  of  the 
words  of  146  anthems,  showing  the  large  repertoire  of  the  place. 

Mr.  Willing  finds,  as  do  most  music  teachers,  that  girls  are  very  much 
more  workable  material  than  boys.  The  boys'  voices  are  not  so  musical,  nor 
have  they  apparently  the  same  will  for  the  work  as  girls.  The  choir  consists 
of  about  a  third  of  the  children,  chiefly  the  elder  ones,  and  three-fourths  of  it 
are  girls.  The  boys  who  belong  to  it  sing  alto.  Of  course  this  classification 
has  no  physical  basis  ;  girls  are  not  all  sopranos,  nor  are  boys  all  contraltos. 
But  it  is  the  most  convenient  for  producing  results.  The  children  are 
evidently  fond  of  Mr.  Willing,  who  seems  to  know  every  one  of  them,  and 
animates  them  by  a  personal  influence.  All  successful  teachers  of  children 
work  in  this  way.  Every  one  who  listens  to  the  service  is  struck  by  the 
clear  pronunciation  of  the  children.  It  is  something  altogether  unusual. 
In  such  words  as  "  to  "  you  distinctly  hear  the  tongue  leave  the  palate  for  the 
"  t ;"  and  in  a  word  like  "  shall  "  there  is  quite  a  sibilant  rush  of  sound  from 
their  young  lips.  Initial  and  final  consonants,  on  the  sounding  of  which 
clearness  in  speech  depends,  are  perfectly  heard.  It  is  this  clearness,  com- 
bined with  united  and  steady  utterance,  that  gives  such  a  charm  to  the 
chanting,  which  is  the  best  we  have  ever  heard.  We  may  be  sure  these 
results  are  not  the  growth  of  a  day.  They  are  due  to  the  formation  of  good 
habits.  Mr.  Willing  worked  hard  and  long  before  he  got  the  children  to 
pronounce  the  words,  and  he  has  still  to  persevere  in  keeping  them  up  to  the 
standard.  But  of  course  when  good  habits  are  once  established  they  are 
maintained  with  ordinary  care,  and  the  younger  children  who  do  not  belong 
to  the  choir  gather  experience  by  constant  listening,  and  are,  therefore,  not 
raw  material  when  admitted  to  it. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  fault  with  the  music  of  the  Foundling, 
if  one  were  so  inclined.  The  Psalms  are  sung  antiphonally — one  verse  by 
the  girls,  another  by  the  boys  and  the  principal  singers  ;  and  as  the  boys  sing 
alto,  there  is  a  preponderance  of  that  part  in  their  verse  which  sounds  strange. 
Indeed,  the  want  of  "balance"  is  the  chief  defect  in  the  service,  for  it  is 
manifest  that  two  tenors  and  two  basses  are  wholly  insufficient  against  such  a 
body  of  soprano  and  alto.  It  is  a  pity  that  such  an  obvious  consideration 
should  be  overlooked,  though  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  Mr.  Willing  can 
have  failed  to  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  the  authorities.  Speaking  generally, 
to  praise  the  Foundling  services  would  be  superfluous.  Their  character  is 
already  known.  Mr.  Willing  is  one  of  our  best  organists,  but  it  is  evident 
that  he  has  succeeded  at  the  Foundling  still  more  because  he  throws  himself 
heartily  into  the  work  of  choir-training,  and  has  the  tact  and  skill  to  govern 
and  inspire  the  forces  at  his  command. 
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I  extend  my  observations  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Kegent  Square, 
of  which  Dr.  Oswald  Dykes  is  the  minister.  The  church  is  a  large  and  com- 
fortable one,  well  adapted  for  sound.  The  congregation  is  also  a  large  one, 
especially  when  Dr.  Dykes  is  preaching,  and  it  is  evidently  composed  of 
cultured  people.  Instead  of  being  put  out  of  sight  in  transepts  and  aisles,  the 
congregation  have  the  advantage  of  an  unbroken  view  of  each  other  and  of 
the  minister.  All  these  are  important  helps  to  good  congregational  singing. 
There  is  no  organ  ;  the  praise  is  led  by  a  precentor — Mr.  Proudman — who  is 
surrounded  by  eighteen  or  twenty  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  singers'  seats. 

The  materials  of  worship  are  the  Scottish  metrical  Psalms,  and  a  collec- 
tion of  hymns ;  nothing  more.  The  book  used  is  that  compiled  a  few  years 
since  for  the  use  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  England.  It  contains  the 
Psalms,  followed  by  more  than  500  hymns  ;  but  the  point  to  be  noticed  in  this 
book  is  that  the  tune  is  given  on  the  same  page  with  the  words  to  be  sung  to 
it.  Editions  are,  I  believe,  issued  without  the  tunes,  but  the  majority  of  the 
Regent  Square  congregation  have  the  notes  before  them  as  they  sing.  This 
is  an  undoubted  help  in  promoting  general  and  intelligent  singing.  Nolens 
volens,  the  people  have  the  tune  before  them,  and  having  it,  they  try  to  take 
their  part.  After  all,  this  is  but  a  revival  of  the  plan  of  the  Reformation 
Psalters,  as  any  inquirer  may  find.  This  Presbyterian  Psalter  contains, 
probably,  more  new  tunes  and  modern  tunes  than  any  other  collection  in  use 
among  Dissenters.  Many  of  them  are  very  beautiful.  To  each  Psalm  an 
alternative  chant  is  given,  and  metrical  chanting,  which,  of  course,  does  not 
present  the  difficulties  of  prose,  is  frequently  employed.  The  reader  must 
not,  however,  imagine  that  there  is  any  resemblance  in  style  between  the 
singing  of  the  Psalms  at  Regent  Square  and  that  which  obtains  in  country 
churches  in  Scotland.  I  am  afraid  some  of  the  old  folk  there  would  shake 
their  heads,  and  mourn  over  the  worldliness  of  the  age,  if  they  heard  the 
Regent  Square  psalmody.  The  people  stand  to  sing,  and  by  standing  lose 
that  nasal  quality  of  sound  that  distinguishes  the  German  Protestants,  and 
the  Scotch,  so  far  as  they  sit  to  sing.  Their  psalmody  has  life ;  they  do  not 
prolong  the  tones ;  in  fact,  they  sing  the  old  Psalms  as  we  do  our  hymns. 
The  eccentricities  of  the  versification  they  pass  nimbly  over.  They  can  sing 
M  supplication "  to  five  syllables,  and  put  the  accent  ob.  the  second  half  of 
"  surely,"  and  do  the  spiriting  so  gently  that  it  is  unperceived. 
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The  singing  at  this  church  strikes  upon  the  ear  with  inexpressible  sweet- 
ness. It  produces  that  sense  of  calm  repose  which  the  sound  of  voices  alone 
always  imparts  to  those  who  have  been  used  to  instrumental  accompaniments. 
With  a  like  feeling  of  relief,  after  the  exciting  instrumentation  of  Mendels- 
sohn's Elijah,  the  first  accents  of  "  Lift  thine  eyes,"  from  pure  unadorned 
human  voices,  fall  upon  the  ear,  exercising  a  charm  such  as  the  grandest 
combinations  cannot  produce.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  part-singing  at  Regent 
Square,  and  the  singers  are  not  tempted,  by  a  loudly-played  organ,  to  strain 
their  voices.  The  vocal  forces  blend  well,  and  the  choir  is  not  heard  as  a 
smaller  body  within  the  larger,  but  it  joins  the  general  stream  of  sound.  No 
doubt  the  resonant  character  of  the  building  is  a  great  help  in  this  respect- 
One  carries  away  the  impression  that  the  service  of  praise  at  Regent  Square 
is  a  joyful,  pleasing  service.  This  is  very  much  due  to  the  fact  that  it  does 
not  weary  those  who  sing,  because  the  tunes  are  taken  at  a  decent  speed 
(though  not  too  fast),  and  the  last  notes  of  the  lines  are  not  lengthened  out 
beyond  all  reason,  but  dropped  when  their  time  has  expired.  If  congregations 
generally  would  leave  closing  notes  thus,  instead  of  clinging  to  them,  how 
much  less  exhausting  would  it  be  to  them  to  sing  ! 

The  life  of  the  singing  at  Regent  Square  is  evidently  the  precentor's 

voice.     It  exercises  an  almost  magic  influence  upon  the  congregation.     Mr. 

Proudman  makes  a  careful  study  of  the  proper  expression  suited  to  each  line 

and  verse  of  the  hymns  and  psalms  he  has  to  lead;   and  the  congregation 

answer  to  his  voice,  in  the  variations  of  force  and  speed,  with  a  promptness 

that  I  have  never  heard  equalled.     In  fact,  there  is  probably  no  church  where 

such  attention  is  paid  to  expression  in  congregational  singing,  and  where  such 

fine  results  are  obtained  as  Regent  Square.   To  take  an  example  from  the  30th 

Psalm,  which  was  sung  on  Sunday  evening  last.     The  psalmist  begins  by 

praising  God.     His  mood  of  confidence  and  joy  is  interrupted  at  the  seventh 

verse,  where  he  thinks  of  God  being  hidden  from  him. 

"  But  when  that  Thou,  0  gracious  God, 
Didst  hide  Thy  face  from  me, 
Then  quickly  was  my  prosperous  state 
Turned  into  misery." 

Before  this  verse  a  pause  rather  longer  than  usual  was  made,  then  at  the 
bidding  of  the  precentor's  voice  it  was  sung  slowly  and  with  bated  breath. 
The  effect  was  touching.  In  complete  contrast  to  this  was  the  returning  joy 
of  the  last  verse,  where  the  people  quickened,  and  sang  out  heartily — 

"  That  sing  Thy  praise,  my  glory  may, 
And  never  silent  be, 
0  Lord,  my  God,  for  evermore, 
I  will  give  thanks  to  Thee." 

In  the  same  way,  when  singing  the  hymn,  "Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee," 
the  congregation  sank  their  voices  low  at  the  words — 

"  Though,  like  a  wanderer, 
Daylight  all  gone, 
Darkness  be  over  me, 
My  rest  a  stone," 

and  quickened  to  firm  and  bold  tones  as  the  thought  came — 

"  Yet  in  my  dreams  I'd  be, 
Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee, 
Nearer  to  Thee." 
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Examples  of  the  same  kind  might  be  multiplied  to  any  extent,  but  the 
above  will  suffice.  Any  who  look  upon  such  a  study  of  expression  in  hymn- 
singing  as  merely  musical  and  sensational  should  go  to  Regent  Square,  and 
study  its  effect.  They  will  find  that  the  attention  is  arrested  and  fixed  by 
this  method  upon  the  meaning  of  the  words.  More  than  this,  the  heart  is 
touched  in  a  way  that  can  never  be  done  by  the  monotonous  singing  of 
ordinary  congregations. 

I  have  always  been  in  favour  of  organs,  but  a  Sunday  at  Regent  Square 
is  enough  to  shake  one's  faith  in  them.  The  organ  gives  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure,  but  after  all  it  is  a  sensuous  pleasure.  We  worship  when  we  send 
up  aspirations  and  feelings  of  adoration,  prayer,  and  joy  to  God.  The  organ 
can  hardly  do  this,  and,  therefore,  can  only  be  admitted  as  a  helper  to  the 
voices.  With  this  office  about  one  organist  in  a  hundred  is  at  present  content. 
At  Regent  Square  you  feel  the  absence  of  mechanism  ;  the  people  stand  up, 
and  you  hear  the  sound  of  their  voices  speaking  forth  their  worship.  The 
effect  is  powerful  and  direct.  You  feel  that  the  congregation  are  engaged  in 
worshipping  rather  than  in  making  music.  The  skill  of  the  organist,  the 
beauty  of  his  instrument,  the  training  of  the  choir — the  thoughts  cannot 
wander  to  any  of  these ;  everyone  is  doing  what  you  are  doing ;  the  sound 
of  common  praise  is  on  every  side.  That  this  is  the  most  legitimate  form  of 
Church  music  we  can  hardly  deny.  Without  wishing  .to  shut  up  all  the 
organs,  I  can  truly  say  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  one  at  Regent  Square.  The 
singing  could  not  fail  to  lose  much  of  its  expression,  for  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
this  is  due  to  the  voice  of  the  precentor  acting  directly  upon  a  sympathetic 
congregation,  and  that  the  refined  variations  in  speed  and  force  which  Mr. 
Proudman  obtains,  could  not  be  managed  by  an  organist,  while  they  would  be 
no  less  impossible  if  there  were  a  precentor  as  well  as  an  organist.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  noted  that  the  arrangement  makes  everything  depend 
on  the  precentor.  If  he  were  a  monotonous,  heavy,  expressionless  singer,  the 
congregation  could  do  nothing  to  help  themselves.  Of  course  the  results 
shown  at  this  church  have  not  been  reached  without  work.  There  has  for 
many  years  been  a  Psalmody  Association,  holding  weekly  meetings  during  the 
winter,  and  consisting  of  any  musical  or  musically- disposed  persons  in  the 
congregation  who  pay  a  nominal  subscription  and  become  members.  Mr. 
Proudman  has  been  precentor  of  the  church  for  nearly  five  years,  and  for  two 
seasons  before  that  he  held  large  elementary  classes,  in  which  the  congrega- 
tion were  systematically  taught  to  read  music.  The  Psalmody  Association,  of 
which  the  precentor  is  conductor,  has  its  secretary  and  committee,  and 
consists  of  from  fifty  to  eighty  members.  It  is  the  members  of  this 
association  that  take  turns,  according  to  the  invitation  of  the  secretary,  to  sit 
in  the  singers'  pews.  There  is  no  fixed  choir,  and,  as  a  consequence,  there  are 
no  tiffs  and  misunderstandings.  At  the  weekly  meetings  of  the  Psalmody 
Association  the  tunes  for  the  following  Sunday  are  generally  practised.  The 
printed  programme  for  the  winter,  which  lies  before  me,  includes  several  short 
papers  by  Mr.  Proudman  on  musical  topics  relating  to  psalmody.  Among 
these  are  "  Force  and  speed  in  relation  to  psalmody,  with  experiments,"  "  The 
training  of  the  voice  needful  for  all  singing,"  "  Pronunciation  in  singing 
vowels  and  consonants,"  "  Studies  in  expression  in  psalmody,"  &c.  The  most 
public  efforts,  however,  are  the  praise  meetings,  two  or  three  of  which  are 
held  in  the  church  during  each  season.     At  these,  a  number  of  hymns  are 
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sung  by  the  congregation,  and  a  few  by  the  Psalmody  Association  alone. 
Dr.  Dykes  and  an  elder  of  the  chnrch  usually  give  an  address  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  Praise ;  and  the  precentor  conducts  the  singing,  occasionally 
pointing  out  the  appropriate  expression,  and  sometimes  asking  the  congrega- 
tion to  repeat  a  verse  if  they  have  neglected  it.  These  meetings  appear  to  be 
well  attended,  and  to  be  enjoyed  by  all.  Their  distinctive  object — Praise — is 
kept  before  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  they  are  not  allowed  to  become 
merely  a  prayer  meeting,  or  an  ordinary  service. 
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The  psalmody  at  Kensington  Chapel  is  not  of  an  exceptional  kind.  It 
resembles  that  of  many  other  churches  in  the  metropolis  and  in  provincial 
towns.  The  difficulties  which  are  found  elsewhere  in  carrying  on  the  musical 
part  of  Divine  worship  are  found  here,  but  great  pains  are  taken  to  secure  the 
orderly  management  of  the  psalmody,  and  in  this  respect  the  place  is  a 
model. 

The  organ  is  behind  the  pulpit,  and  stands  in  a  gallery,  which  will 
accommodate  about  a  dozen  singers,  who  sit  facing  the  congregation.  This  is 
the  common  arrangement  in  Nonconformist  churches,  but  it  would  be  more 
pleasant  for  the  minister  if  the  organ  were  placed  at  the  other  end  of  the 
building.  The  leading  power  of  the  choir  would  not  really  be  less,  and  their 
voices  would  rise  from  among  the  congregation,  instead  of  beating  down  upon 
them  in  a  sort  of  antagonism.  The  recesses  in  which  organs  are  so  often 
placed  cause  a  great  deal  of  their  sound  to  be  lost.  Some  look  upon  this  as  a 
merciful  provision,  and  say  that  we  are  already  deafened  by  their  noise.  But 
when  the  instrument  is  fairly  inside  the  church,  so  that  iis  sound  permeates 
the  building,  the  organist  can  rely  more  upon  the  softer  stops  for  accompanying. 
It  is  not  the  diapasons  that  weary  the  ear,  but  the  brazen  sound  of  the  reeds, 
which  are  drawn  to  prevent  flattening,  and  these  can  be  less  used  when  the 
organ  is  well  placed. 

At  Kensington  Chapel  hymns  and  anthems  are  sung,  but  there  is  no 
chanting,  except  occasionally  of  the  Te  Deum.  The  service  on  Sunday  morning 
last  opened  with  the  anthem,  "  The  Lord  bless  thee,"  from  the  Rev.  S.  March's 
collection.  In  this  little  book  simplicity  has  certainly  been  studied,  and  the 
possibilities  of  congregational  singing  have  been  regarded  in  a  praiseworthy 
manner.  Some  years  ago  a  member  of  the  congregation  presented  the  church 
with  a  supply  of  copies  of  this  book,  five  or  six  for  each  pew.  His  name 
should  be  remembered  with  gratitude.  The  people  thus  have  the  music  before 
them,  and  join  very  generally,  if  not  very  heartily,  in  these  short  anthems. 
"Lord,  for  Thy  tender  mercies  sake,"  which  came  between  the  lessons,  and 
"Thine,  0  Lord,"  at  the  evening  service,  were  very  well  sung.  The  hymn, 
"0  day  of  rest  and  gladness,"  to  Wesley's  melodious  tune  "Aurelia,"  was 
taken  in  a  spirited  way  by  the  choir.  The  third  verse  was  sung  almost  without 
the  organ,  then  there  was  rather  a  longer  pause  than  usual,  followed  by  a  loud 
burst  at  the  fourth  verse.  This  plan  of  making  a  longer  pause  than  usual 
between  the  verses  when  there  is  a  change  of  sentiment  is  a  good  one ;  it 
prepares  the  people  for  what  is  coming,  whether  the  change  is  to  loud  or  soft. 
The  hymn,  "  Up  to  the  Lord  that  reigns  on  high,"  was  sung  to  a  tune  (L.M.) 
in  which  short  and  long  notes  are  mixed.  From  the  middle  of  the  side  gallery, 
with  the  choir  on  one  hand,  and  the  congregation  on  the  other,  one  could  hear 
in  the  short  notes  the  distinct  beat  of  each,  the  congregation  dogging  the  foot- 
steps of  the  choir,  or  mocking  it  like  an  echo.  This  miserable  dragging,  we 
hear  it  everywhere  !  No  wonder  that  it  should  be  said  that  a  tune  always  goes 
better  if  the  congregation  don't  know  it,  for  then  the  choir  and  organist  have  the 
field  to  themselves,  and  can  keep  up  the  time.     Another  weakness  of  congrega- 
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tional  singing  was  shown  in  this  hymn,  when  during  one  verse  the  organ  was 
subdued,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  the  leading  note  of  the  organ  cut  the 
ear  with  the  sharpness  of  a  surgeon's  knife,  for  the  congregation  had  fallen  in 
pitch.  These  evils  of  flattening  and  dragging  are  not  peculiar  to  Kensington 
Chapel ;  they  are  the  common  experience  everywhere,  and  to  cure  them  would 
be  to  make  congregational  singing  what  it  should  be.  The  causes  of  these 
defects  are  very  many ;  but  it  may  be  chiefly  said  that  dragging  leads  to  flatten- 
ing, and  that  the  first  thing  is  for  the  organist  in  playing  over,  and  the  choir  in 
leading,  to  set  the  example  of  precision  and  accent.  If  the  organist  dwells  on 
the  notes  much  more  will  the  congregation  do  so,  and  if  the  choir  come  down 
heavily  on  unaccented  parts  of  the  measure,  so  will  the  congregation.  We 
generally  find  in  the  pews  a  faithful  imitation  of  the  faults  or  excellences  of 
the  organ  loft. 

The  psalmody  at  Kensington  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Sully,  a 
deacon  of  the  church,  who  undertakes  this  as  his  share  of  work.  Mr.  Sully 
chooses  the  tunes  and  acts  as  choirmaster,  thus  dividing  the  duties  with  Mr. 
Attwood,  the  able  organist.  The  choir  are  all  members  of  the  church,  and  regard 
choir-membership  as  their  portion  of  work  in  the  church.  They  practice  usually 
for  half-an-hour  after  the  service  on  Sunday  evening,  when  a  full  attendance  is 
ensured.  At  the  yearly  social  meeting  of  the  church  the  choir  sing  anthems, 
and  Mr.  Sully  endeavours  to  impress  upon  the  congregation  their  duties  in 
regard  to  the  service  of  praise. 

What  he  says  on  these  occasions  we  cannot  tell,  but  we  know  the  sort  of 
homily  we  should  be  inclined  to  deliver,  not  to  the  congregation  of  Kensington 
Chapel  in  particular,  but  to  a  great  many  others  not  unlike  them.     "  Why  is  it," 
we  should  ask,  ' '  that  you  stand  in  your  pews,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  without 
tune-books  ?     Not  one  in  twelve  has  a  tune-book.     As  it  cannot  be  a  question 
of  expense,  we  must  suppose  that  you  are  indifferent.     True,  it  is  awkward  to 
hold  two  books  in  the  hand  at  once  ;  and  if  the  hymn-and-tune-book-in-one 
plan  were  adopted,  you  would  be  very  much  aided.     But  good  psalmody  is  worth 
a  little  trouble  to  obtain,  and  was  never  reached  without  trouble.     You  make  no 
preparation  for  the  service  of  song.     Have  you  ever  looked  upon  it  as  a  duty  to 
learn  enough  of  notation  to  read  a  hymn-tune  at  sight  ?     Has  it  ever  occurred 
to  you,  mothers  and  sisters,  to  teach  your  husbands  and  children  and  brothers 
their  parts  in  the  hymn-tunes  and  anthems  at  home,  so  that  when  they  come  to 
church  their  tongues  may  be  untied,  and  the  harmony  of  the  service  enriched 
by  a  proper  proportion  of  tenor  and  bass  ?     Does  it  ever  occur  to  you  to  listen 
for  the  organ  and  choir,  and  try  to  aid  them  by  singing  up  to  time,  instead  of 
acting  as  a  dead  weight  upon  them  ?     Beware  of  that  false  gentility  which 
suppresses  any   display   of   warmth   or   enthusiasm,   and  makes  people  lower 
their  voices  to  a  musical  simper.     Sing  heartily,  but  not  obtrusively,  and  never 
mind  what  the  people  in  the  next  pew  think.     Above  all,  put  off  that  critical 
habit,  that  cynicism  which  is  so  easy,  and  which  is  for  ever  carping  at  the  honest 
and  well-meant  efforts  of  others.     If  your  musical  taste  is  too  refined  for  con- 
gregational psalmody,  it  is  to  be  pitied. 

'  Sing-  while  the  village  voices, 
Fall  harshly  on  the  ear, 
And  Avhile  more  earnestly  you  join, 
Less  discord  will  you  hear.' 

This  is  the  true  spirit ;  and  what  a  soul- stirring  thing  "our  psalmody  would 
become  if  it  possessed  every  member  of  the  congregation  !" 
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The  mere  fact  that  Mr.  Spurgeon's  is  the  largest  congregation  in  the 
country  invests  the  singing  with  an  interest  to  the  church  musician,  and 
there  are  other  reasons  which  make  the  Tabernacle  psalmody  a  profitable 
study.  But  the  congregation  is  a  special  one  from  its  size  and  the  spell 
which  Mr.  Spurgeon's  voice  and  presence  exert  upon  it.  One  is,  therefore, 
cautious  in  drawing  general  conclusions  from  the  good  and  bad  points  in 
the  singing. 

Nothing  but  hymns  are  sung  at  the  Tabernacle,  and  these  are  taken 
from  a  collection  of  no  less  than  1,130,  made  by  Mr.  Spurgeon  about  seven 
years  ago.  The  book  superseded  Dr.  Bippon's  selection  and  Dr.  Watts's 
psalms  and  hymns,  which  had  before  been  in  use.  Dr.  Rippon,  by  the  way, 
was  a  former  pastor  of  the  church  from  which  the  Tabernacle  congregation 
has  descended.  He  was  an  earnest  worker  in  the  service  of  song,  and 
published  a  tune-book  which  was  much  used  in  old  times.  The  tunes  used 
at  the  Tabernacle  are  chiefly  taken  from  the  "  Union  Tune  Book."  A  few 
come  from  the  "  Bristol  Tune  Book,"  and  three  or  four  from  "  Hymns 
Ancient  and  Modern."  A  new  tune  is  not  introduced  unless  it  has  become 
popular  in  the  schools  and  classes  connected  with  the  place  ;  then  it  is  tried 
in  the  service,  and  if  it  goes  well  it  is  permanently  placed  on  the  list,  if 
not,  it  is  dropped  at  once.  This  caution  is  commendable,  and  contrasts  with 
the  carelessness  of  the  people's  interests  which  many  precentors  and  choir- 
masters display.  The  tunes  are  led  by  a  precentor.  Mr.  Hale,  who  has  held 
the  office  from  boyhood,  has  lately  been  disabled  by  weakness  of  the  voice, 
and  Mr.  Turner,  who  had  before  led  the  week-night  service,  now  does  the 
whole  duty. 

The  first  hymn  on  Sunday  morning  last  was  "  God  is  our  refuge  and  our 
strength,"  to  the  tune  "  Evan."  Mr.  Spurgeon  read  it  slowly  through,  then 
he  announced  the  tune  and  read  the  first  verse  again.  As  the  people  stood 
up  the  precentor  advanced  from  the  back  of  the  platform  and  started  the 
melody  with  a  clear  voice.  Like  a  giant  that  needs  a  moment  to  arouse 
himself  the  congregation  allowed  a  note  or  two  to  pass  before  they  entered 
in  full  strength.  Then  the  heavy  tide  of  sound  streamed  forth  from  every 
part  of  the  building.  Many  churches  have  more  cultivated  congregational 
singing  than  Mr.  Spurgeon's,  but,  from  the  numbers  engaged,  no  other  singing 
touches  the  heart  with  such  an  indefinable  pleasure,  and  makes  the  frame 
glow  with  such  a  sense  of  worshipful  sympathy.  "  There  are  waterfalls,"  it 
has  been  said,  "  more  beautiful  than  Niagara,  but  none  so  overwhelming." 
To  yield  oneself  to  the  power  of  this  great  human  voice,  to  let  the  spirit 
sink  and  rise  with  the  swell  of  this  mighty  bosom,  is  to  know  the  force  of 
human  sympathy,  and  feel  the  joy  that  companionship  in  worship  inspires. 
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The  second  hymn  was  "  Thon  hidden  love  of  God,"  to  one  of  the  old 
tunes,  New  Creation,  made  up  from  Haydn's  chorus,  "  The  heavens  are 
telling."  This  the  people  enjoyed,  and  sang  as  generally  as  before.  The 
third  hymn  was,  "  Beneath  Thy  cross  T  lay  me  down,"  to  the  tune  "  Eocking- 
ham,"  which,  of  course,  was  a  congenial  melody.  The  people  were  warming 
to  their  work,  and  the  volume  of  sound  poured  forth  more  solid  and  powerful 
than  before.  But  why  should  the  hymns  be  read  twice  through  ?  It  may 
help  some  illiterate  people  to  understand  the  words,  and  Mr.  Spurgeon's 
energetic  reading  may  infuse  the  devotional  spirit  of  the  poet  among  the 
congregation  ;  but  nearly  all  the  hymns  are  so  well  known,  that  these  con- 
siderations must  be  of  little  practical  worth.  The  reading  takes  up  time,  and 
is  evidently  wearisome  to  many ;  besides,  it  takes  away  the  freshness  of  the 
thoughts  that  are  to  be  uttered.  The  sermon  was  followed  by  the  benediction ; 
it  is  very  rarely  that  a  hymn  is  sung  at  this  part  of  the  service. 

I  have  said  that  the  singing  was  led  by  a  precentor  ;  but  Mr.  Spurgeon  is 
the  real  motive  power  of  the  music,  as  of  everything  else  at  the  Tabernacle. 
The  fact  is  that  when  the  precentor  has  set  the  ponderous  body  of  voices 
rolling,  he  finds  it  beyond  his  power  to  control  it.  He  battles  with  his 
Goliath,  but  it  is  all  in  vain,  and  if  he  were  three  or  four  notes  in  advance, 
the  people  would  not  quicken.  Mr.  Spurgeon  evidently  takes  delight  in  the 
service  of  song,  and  is  anxious  above  all  things  that  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  place  should  sing.  In  announcing  the  hymn  he  generally  makes 
some  remark,  such  as,  "Let  us  sing  joyfully  the  48th  Psalm," — "Dear  friends, 
this  hymn  is  full  of  joy,  let's  sing  it  with  all  our  hearts,"  &c.  Occasionally  he 
will  stop  the  congregation,  and  make  them  sing  more  softly  or  more  quickly, 
when  the  effect  is  at  once  felt  in  a  surprising  degree.  "  Dear  friends,"  he 
said  at  the  watch-night  service  last  week,  "  the  devil  sometimes  makes  you 
lag  half  a  note  behind  the  leader.  Just  try  if  you  can't  prevail  over  him 
to-night,  and  keep  in  proper  time."  For  this  dragging,  the  besetting  fault  of 
the  Tabernacle  singing,  the  immense  size  of  the  congregation  is  partly  the 
reason.  It  is  also  encouraged  by  the  use  of  a  class  of  tunes  in  which  the 
tendency  is  always  to  linger  on  the  notes, — I  refer  to  tunes  in  triple  time,  and 
those  in  common  time  with  runs  and  slurs.  But  neither  tendency  is  in- 
vincible, if  pains  were  taken  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  duty  of  intelligent 
and  joyful  praise. 

At  present  the  beauty  of  the  Tabernacle  singing  is  religious  and  spiritual. 
That  is  the  highest  attribute  of  congregational  singing  ;  without  that  quality 
no  church  singing  is  worth  anything.  But  its  musical  improvement  would 
not  make  it  less  of  heart  singing  :  it  ought  to  make  it  more.  It  is  a  pity  that 
the  reaction  against  Eomish  ritual  has  driven  the  Puritan  churches  to  an 
opposite  extreme,  and  led  them  to  take  this  objectionable  ground,  that  "it 
does  not  matter  how  we  sing,  so  long  as  we  sing  with  our  hearts."  "Why 
should  the  service  of  praise  be  singled  out  like  this,  for  in  other  actions  of 
our  lives  we  do  not  say,  "  Never  mind  how  you  do  it,  as  long  as  it  is  done." 
Such  a  view  of  praise  is  dwarfed  and  incomplete.  If  we  have  the  foundation, 
it  does  not  follow  that  we  are  to  be  content  with  an  ugly  superstructure. 
"  Clothes  do  not  make  the  man,  but  when  he  is  made  they  improve  him." 

The  Tabernacle  singing  is,  musically  speaking,  such  as  may  naturally  be 
expected  from  an  undisciplined  company  of  untrained  voices.     It  is  breathy 
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and  whispering  in  effect,  and  lacks  that  musical  ring  which  comes  from 
people  who  have  learnt  to  use  their  voices.  But  much  might  be  done  to 
improve  it,  notwithstanding  that  the  vast  size  of  the  congregation  and  the 
large  number  of  strangers  in  it  will  always  be  difficulties  to  contend  against. 
To  begin  with,  it  is  out  of  all  reason  to  expect  any  improvement  until  some 
means  commensurate  with  the  size  of  the  congregation  are  taken  to  practise 
the  people  in  the  tunes,  and  to  provide  them  with  enough  reading  power  to 
take  their  part  in  a  hymn-tune.  One  tune-book  should  be  adopted  and 
adhered  to,  and  this  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  congregation.  Until  the 
average  musical  culture  of  the  nation  is  much  higher  that  at  present,  good 
musical  congregational  singing  in  a  church  can  only  be  maintained  by 
systematic  training,  extending  from  the  Sunday  School  upwards.  We  see  in 
the  Tabernacle  how  helpless  a  precentor,  who  is  nothing  but  a  precentor,  is  to 
control  a  large  congregation.  But  if  the  precentor  were  also  the  teacher  of 
large  singing  classes,  through  which  numbers  of  the  congregation  had  passed, 
if  he  were  also  the  conductor  of  a  "  psalmody  association  "  of  several  hundred 
members  which  met  weekly  for  practice,  and  though  scattered  all  over  the 
place  during  the  service,  had  all  the  esprit  de  corps  of  a  choir — the  case  would 
be  different.  All  the  best  singers  of  a  congregation  would  be  familiar  with 
the  voice  and  manner  of  the  precentor,  and  would  be  accustomed  to  obey  it 
with  precision.  In  a  year  or  two  they  would  have  grown  in  numbers  sufficient 
to  carry  the  congregation  along  with  them.  The  heavy,  rhythmless  singing, 
with  its  gliding  from  note  to  note,  would  give  place  to  a  more  impulsive  and 
accented  style,  in  keeping  with  the  joy  and  thanksgiving  of  Christian  worship. 
With  all  its  shortcomings,  the  Tabernacle  singing  is  thoroughly  enjoy- 
able. The  heartiness  of  Mr.  Spurgeon's  manner  is  felt  by  the  congregation. 
They  use  their  voices,  if  with  a  drawl,  yet  with  a  will ;  and  no  one  can  doubt 
that  they  sing  as  much  from  the  heart  as  any  congregation  in  the  kingdom. 
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The  Eev.  H.  E.  Haweis,  in  his  latest  volume,  discusses  the  question 
of  rendering  public  worship  acceptable  and  attractive  to  the  masses.  He 
describes  the  kind  of  sermons  that  he  would  preach  to  them,  and  the  kind  of 
psalmody  he  would  enconrage.  "Hymns,"  he  says,  "loud  and  long,  not 
skipped  through  at  express  speed  by  vocal  race-horses,  who  seem  to  require 
no  wind  and  no  stops ;  but  leisurely  winning  their  way,  like  a  good  ship 
gathering  in  all  the  breeze  of  heaven,  so  gathering  in  all  the  voices  and  the 
hearts  of  the  people  until  the  praise  swells  high,  and  rolls  along  triumphantly 
before  the  great  white  throne  and  Him  that  sitteth  thereon.  Try  an  easy, 
taking  hymn  with  twelve  or  twenty  verses,  and  see  what  an  effect  you  will 
get  out  of  an  unlearned  congregation,  and  how  they  will  come  together  again 
and  again  to  engage  in  a  kind  of  hymn-singing  they  can  master  and  enjoy." 

This  is  a  good  description  of  the  psalmody  at  the  services  conducted  by 
Mr.  W.  J.  Orsman,  the  apostle  of  the  costermongers  in  Golden  Lane.  For 
sixteen  years  Mr.  Orsman  has  been  labouring,  and  he  has  from  the  first  held 
strong  opinions  as  to  the  importance  of  singing  in  mission  work.  The  man 
who  should  attempt  to  preach  to  ignorant  and  neglected  people  without  the 
aid  of  song,  would,  he  considers,  fail  to  get  many  hearers.  The  Gospel,  he 
says,  is  only  good  news  to  those  whose  hearts  are  opened  to  receive  it,  and  the 
words  of  the  preacher  are  often  an  unknown  tongue  to  the  man  whose  soul  is 
narrowed  and  degraded  by  long  contact  with  misery  and  vice.  For  this 
reason  Mr.  Orsman,  like  other  mission  workers,  has  always  used  singing  to 
attract  people  to  his  services,  and,  when  he  has  got  them  in,  he  keeps  them 
alive  with  plenty  of  it.  But  he  goes  a  step  farther,  for  he  argues  that  if 
singing  is  so  important,  and  may  be  so  rich  in  spiritual  blessing  to  the  people, 
it  is  worth  making  a  definite  part  of  the  operations  of  the  mission.  Hence 
he  has  for  ten  years  past  had  singing  classes  at  work, — two  or  three  distinct 
classes,  for  those  in  different  stages  of  knowledge,  meeting  on  separate 
evenings  during  the  week.  The  number  of  members  in  these  classes  has 
varied  from  40  to  180,  but  the  average  attendance  has  been  from  80  to  100. 
The  beginners,  for  whom  a  class  is  started  every  autumn,  go  through  a 
regular  course  of  teaching,  and  learn  to  read  music  at  sight.  The  subscription 
to  the  classes  is  a  penny  a  week,  which  goes  to  buy  the  music,  and  to  provide 
a  yearly  tea  for  the  members.  The  more  advanced  singers  have  formed  them- 
selves into  a  society  known  as  the  Temperance  Glee  Party,  the  strength  of 
which  is  always  kept  up  to  40.  The  Golden  Lane  singers  use  their  gift 
almost   entirely   for   religious   purposes.     Now  and   then,   when    one   of  the 
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fraternity  has  an  accident,  or  is  in  distress,  they  will  give  a  concert  (admission 
2d.  and  3d.),  and  fill  the  room  to  the  doors,  with  the  spirit  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  their  class.  But  their  vocal  powers  find  full  vent  in  their 
hymns  and  sacred  pieces,  so  that  there  is  little  time  for  secular  music.  Almost 
all  the  young  people  connected  with  the  mission  belong  to  the  singing  classes, 
so  that  there  is  no  distinct  choir,  with  its  separate  spirit  and  semi-professional 
feeling.  The  young  people  who  sing  occasionally  at  the  Sunday  services  in 
front  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  in  the  streets  and  open  spaces  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Golden  Lane,  are,  in  fact,  the  Bible  classes  of  the  Mission, 
and  not  a  choir  in  the  sense  usually  understood.  The  open  air  singing 
services  which  are  held  during  the  summer  in  the  broadway  near  the 
Foresters'  Hall,  are  a  special  feature  in  the  work  of  the  Mission.  They  are 
called  "  singing  services,"  and  Mr.  Orsman  believes  that  open-air  services 
should  consist  chiefly  of  singing.  He  finds,  in  London,  at  least,  that  way- 
farers do  not  stay  long  enough  to  appreciate  the  drift  of  a  long  address,  and 
are  not  unlikely  to  misunderstand  the  preacher  by  listening  to  a  few  sentences. 
In  his  experience,  the  people  who  are  to  be  seen  surrounding  the  street 
preacher  are  mostly  sympathisers  and  friends,  for  whom  the  service  is  not 
intended.  On  the  other  hand,  the  singing  attracts  everybody,  and  he 
remembers  case  after  case  of  men  and  women  being  drawn  to  the  services 
from  having  listened,  sometimes  for  months,  to  the  singing.  One  Sunday 
afternoon  Mr.  Orsman  was  called  to  see  a  young  man  who  was  dying  in  his 
lodging  in  Wilderness  Row.  He  was  one  of  those  who  had  been  led  to  attend 
the  services  by  means  of  the  singing.  He  spoke  of  the  good  that  these  songs 
had  done  him,  and  said,  "  Oh,  that  I  could  hear  them  again  before  I  die," 
mentioning  especially,  "  Free  from  the  law,"  and  "  Yet  there  is  room."  The 
singers  were  then  at  the  other  end  of  the  street,  but  Mr.  Orsman  sent  for 
them  to  come  to  the  house.  They  stood  under  the  dying  man's  window,  and 
softly  sang  the  pieces  he  had  asked  for,  while  Mr.  Orsman  sat  by  his  side,  and 
saw  the  bright  look  that  lit  up  his  face  as  he  heard  the  music  and  the  words 
that  had  so  deep  a  meaning"  to  him. 

The  Foresters'  Hall  has  been  hired  because  the  room  at  the  Mission  is 
not  large  enough  for  the  evening  congregation.  Here  on  Sunday  evening  last 
was  assembled  a  large  company.  Now  that  the  service  is  held  in  such  a  good 
hall,  a  number  of  people  drop  in  who  are  not  denizens  of  Golden  Lane,  but 
the  majority  of  the  congregation  was  of  the  genuine  class.  They  looked 
disappointingly  respectable,  but  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  mission  work, 
apart  from  its  spiritual  aspect,  is  a  grand  process  of  temporal  improvement. 
Providence,  self-respect,  temperance,  and  economy  soon  cause  rags  to  dis- 
appear, and  the  result  of  the  reformation  is  that  these  people  leave  Golden 
Lane  for  the  suburban  repose  of  Hoxton  and  Islington.  This  explanation  is 
necessary  to  account  for  the  appearance  of  the  congregation.  The  Sunday 
evening  service  begins  at  a  quarter  to  seven,  but  the  people  like  to  come  early 
and  sing  hymns.  A  hymn  was  being  sung  as  we  entered,  led  by  Mr  Walkden, 
who,  with  Mr.  Hawes  and  Mr.  Richards,  help  Mr.  Orsman  in  the  singing 
department.  Soon  after,  the  service  began.  The  book  used  is  "  The  Christian 
Hymnal,"  and  a  supplement  compiled  by  Mr.  Orsman,  containing  hymns 
specially  suited  to  mission  work,  with  a  few  anthems.  We  are  assured  that 
the  people  sing  "one  or  two  of  these  anthems,  such  as  "  The  earth  is  the 
Lord's,"  and  "  Lord  of  all  power  and  might,"  very  generally.     Mr.  Orsman 
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does  not  encourage  the  extreme  ranting  style  of  tunes,  with,  the  chorus  five 
times  repeated,  and  "once  more  "  for  the  last  verse.  In  fact,  the  tastes  of  the 
Golden  Lane  people  are  rather  classical.  One  of  the  hymns  on  Sunday  night 
was  "  The  God  of  Abram  praise,"  to  Leoni ;  another  was  "  Jesu,  lover  of  my 
soul,"  to  Dr.  Dykes's  "Hollingside."  Duly  mixed  with  such  hymns  and  tunes 
as  these  come  the  American  pieces  made  popular  by  Mr.  Sankey.  On  Sunday 
night  we  had  "  The  prodigal  child,"  and  "  Mourner,  wheresoe'er  thou  art." 
One  of  these  was  sung  in  the  middle  of  the  sermon,  to  afford  a  relief  to  the 
congregation.  Mr.  Orsman  finds,  as  others  do,  that  these  American  pieces  are 
evanescent,  while  the  people  never  weary  of  the  standard  hymns  and  tunes. 
It  is,  however,  wise  of  him  to  use  both  kinds.  Mr.  Orsman's  congregation  set 
themselves  to  enjoy  the  singing  in  a  truly  hearty  fashion.  And  their  enjoy- 
ment is  active,  not  passive.  They  are  troubled  by  no  fear  of  singing  too  loud, 
and  being  remarked  upon  by  their  neighbours.  They  work  hard  at  their  trade 
in  the  week,  and  work  hard  at  their  singing  on  Sunday.  It  is  quite  inspiring 
to  stand  among  them  ;  you  find  yourself  singing  without  knowing  it.  There 
is  no  choir,  or  rather,  the  congregation  is  the  choir,  and  they  evidently  are  not 
disposed  to  delegate  their  privilege  of  singing  to  anybody.  Hence  you  do 
not  feel,  as  at  other  places,  that  they  a,re  managing  the  music  at  one  end  of 
the  church,  and  that  you  are  out  in  the  cold.  The  sound  of  singing  comes 
from  the  people  around  you  on  every  side,  and  it  does  one  good  to  witness 
their  enjoyment  of  the  exercise.  The  harmonium,  played  by  Mrs.  Orsman, 
serves  to  give  the  key,  but  it  is  almost  inaudible  when  the  people  join  in,  and 
they  sing  with  too  much  vigour,  and  use  their  lungs  too  heartily,  to  think  of 
flattening.  Each  verse  of  the  hymn  seemed  to  go  better,  as  the  people 
warmed  to  the  work,  and  they  sang  louder  and  quicker  as  the  music  went  oil 
I  had  always  thought  that  this  quickening  of  the  time  was  the  natural 
expression  of  rising  feeling,  but  had  never  witnessed  it  before.  The  young 
people  of  the  singing  classes,  scattered  over  the  hall,  effectually  prevent 
drawling  and  dragging.  The  singing  is  full  of  life  and  force  ;  the  ends  of  the 
lines  are  dropped  off  short,  and  the  rhythm  of  the  short  notes  is  correctly 
marked.  The  hardest  thing  is  when  Mr.  Orsman  before  a  verse  says,  "  Softly 
please."  The  people  obey  him,  but  it  is  like  making  children  walk  when  they 
want  to  run ;  and  how  they  burst  forth  when  the  restraint  is  removed !  Of 
course  the  singing  has  not  much  refinement  about  it.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
portamento — the  gliding  from  note  to  note — which  is  universal  among  un- 
trained singers.  But  there  is  a  fair  proportion  of  alto,  tenor,  and  bass,  and  a 
strong  body  of  sopranos,  who  make  the  music  sound  sweet  and  bright. 
Moreover,  the  practical  absence  of  accompaniment  enables  us  to  hear  the 
ivords,  and  this  gives  a  new  force  and  meaning  to  the  psalmody.  The  results 
produced  in  the  singing  at  the  Golden  Lane  Mission  are,  in  short,  excellent} 
and  they  are  manifestly  due  to  the  systematic  instruction  of  the  people  in  the 
art  of  reading  music. 
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THE  CITY  TEMPLE. 


The  vast  congregation  which  is  attracted  to  the  City  Temple  by  Dr. 
Parker's  ministry  is  about  as  un wieldly  for  purposes  of  psalmody  as  can  well 
be.  The  place  is  always  full  of  strangers,  unaccustomed  to  its  "use,"  as  they 
say  in  cathedrals,  and  very  much  given  to  drawling  and  dragging  behind. 
Against'the  vis  inertice  of  this  great  crowd,  the  choir  and  the  organist  contend 
with  commendable  persistence.  The  organ,  built  by  Forster  and  Andrews,  of 
Hull,  has  lately  been  placed  in  the  gallery  behind  the  pulpit.  When  it  came, 
the  precentor,  Mr.  Edwin  Moss,  was  packed  off  without  ceremony,  and 
his  work  is  now  undertaken  by  the  choir,  which  numbers  between  twenty  and 
thirty,  and  occupies  the  organ  gallery. 

The  services  of  last  Sunday  may  be  taken  as  fairly  representative.  In  the 
morning  there  were  three  hymns  and  a  chant ;  in  the  evening,  three  hymns  and 
and  anthem.  The  services  are  both  short,  and  hence  there  is  less  singing  than 
is  usual  in  other  places.  The  first  morning  hymn,  "  Plunged  in  a  gulf  of  dark 
despair,"  was  sung  to  the  fine  old  tune,  St.  Magnus,  or  Nottingham  (CM.) 
The  organist  ignored  the  double  notes  at  the  beginning  of  each  line,  and  coupled 
the  first  and  second  lines,  and  the  third  and  fourth  together.  The  effect  of  this 
was  seen  in  the  steadiness  with  which  the  people  sang.  The  proportions  of  a 
tune  were,  however,  not  observed  in  the  short  metre  which  followed,  for  here 
we  had  the  distressing  double  notes  and  the  pause  between  each  line,  which 
seem  to  forbid  the  congregation  to  feel  the  impulse  of  musical  rhythm.  Dr. 
Parker's  sermon  was  on  the  Day  of  Judgment,  and  he  spoke  of  it  as  a  day  of 
terror  to  the  oppressor  and  the  evil-doer,  but  one  which  the  righteous  and  the 
wronged  should  look  forward  to  with  joy.  Newton's  hymn,  "  Day  of  Judgment, 
day  of  wonders,"  exactly  caught  the  feeling  inspired  by  this  thought.  It  was 
sung  to  the  Russian  National  Anthem — a  fine  example  of  successfully  turning  a 
secular  melody  into  a  '^hymn-tune.  The  singing  of  this  hymn  by  the  great 
congregation,  stirred  by  the  sermon  into  feeling  what  they  sang,  was  very 
impressive.  Not  the  wail  of  the  Dies  Irce,  but  the  song  of  joyful  exj)ectatioiir 
this  hymn,  sung  to  this  grand  old  melody,  was  a  fitting  climax  to  the  service. 
The  organist,  Mr.  Minshall,  played  the  people  out  with  a  fugue  of  Palestrina's. 
The  full  power  of  the  instrument  is  great,  yet  it  is  not  deafening,  as  in  so  many 
other  places  which  have  organs  too  large  for  their  size. 

The  evening  service,  when  the  temple  was  crowded  to  the  doors,  began 
with  the  hymn,  "Children  of  the  Heavenly  King,"  in  which  the  great  pre- 
ponderance of  men's  voices  singing  the  air  was  remarkable.  In  every  place  of 
worship  there  are  a  number  of  men  who  sing  the  air,  but  here  the  dull,  heavy 
sound  of  the  men's  octave  quite  outbalanced  the  soj)ranos.     It  reminded  one  of 
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a  garrison  church,  or  of  ono  of  the  college  chapels  at  Cambridge.  As  the 
raelocly  of  the  tune  only  once  touched  E,  the  low  voices  were  able  to  sing  it, 
but  in  the  other  tunes  they  dropped  out  at  the  high  parts,  and  the  bright  quality 
of  the  sopranos  rose  clearly  and  sweetly  above  them.  Exactly  the  same  thing 
may  be  heard  in  Germany ;  in  fact,  wherever  unison  singing  is  attempted. 
The  anthem  was  "Sing  unto  the  Lord,"  by  Mr.  Ebenezer  Prout  from  Dr.  Allon's 
collection.  It  was  sung  by  the  choir,  with  the  help  of  a  few  voices  in  the  con- 
gregation. It  would  probably  be  better  if  the  people  were  requested  not  to  join 
in  the  anthem,  but  to  stand  and  listen,  as  in  the  Church  of  England  service. 
An  untrained  congregation  like  that  of  the  City  Temple  can  never  sing  such 
anthems  as  are  in  this  collection,  though  Mr.  Prout's  is  one  of  the  simplest. 
They  are  only  likely  to  make  them  muddled  and  confused  if  they  try  to  join  in- 
By  the  way,  it  is  strange  that  so  good  a  musician  as  Mr.  Prout  should  write 
such  a  progression  as  that  at  the  last  chord  of  the  fifth  measure.  If  a  leaning 
towards  the  modern  German  school  induces  such  discord  as  this,  we  may  well 
pray  to  be  delivered  from  the  music  of  the  future.  As  to  the  performance  of 
the  anthem  not  much  can  be  said.  We  must  make  allowance  for  the  choir 
having  been  recently  formed,  and  hope  that  they  may  ultimately  learn  to  keep 
time  with  each  other  and  with  the  organ,  and  to  dwell  less  heavily  on  the 
quaver  which  follows  a  dotted  crotchet.  The  hymn  "Jesus  calls  us  o'er  the 
tumult,"  was  sung  to  one  of  those  stepwise  German  melodies  that  the  English 
people  always  fail  to  enjoy.  It  is  evident  that  with  such  a  miscellaneous 
congregation  the  number  of  tunes  used  must  be  very  small,  and  these  must  be 
such  as  are  common  to  the  psalmody  of  the  country — that  is,  if  it  is  desired  that 
the  tunes  shall  help  the  emotions  of  the  people  rather  than  suppress  them. 
In  the  sermon,  which  consisted  of  outspoken  advice  to  those  who  listen  to 
sermons,  Dr.  Parker  told  the  people  that  if  they  did  not  profit  by  a  sermon,  it 
was  as  often  their  fault  as  the  fault  of  the  preacher.  They  should  seek  pre- 
paration in  the  devotional  part  of  the  service — in  the  prayers  the  lessons,  and 
the  hymns.  Except  on  special  occasions,  the  sermon  was  the  least  important 
part  of  the  service.  The  hymn,  "Forward  be  our  watchword,"  sung  to  the 
tune  adapted  from  Haydn,  closed  the  service.  That  such  a  stirring  melody,  and 
such  stirring  words,  should  be  sung  heartily  was  not  to  be  wondered  at.  The 
hymn,  however,  was  not  a  mere  shout ;  for  in  the  second  verse  the  organist 
hushed  his  instrument,  and  the  change  was  as  welcome  to  the  ear  as  it  was 
suited  to  the  words.  The  last  four  lines  of  each  verse  form  a  sort  of  chorus, 
and  here  the  organ  thundered  forth,  while  the  people  answered  splendidly,  and 
a  great  mass  of  sound  came  rolling  up  from  the  congregation.  It  is,  after  all, 
music  of  this  sort,  rough  and  uncultured  though  it  be,  that  makes  the  heart 
swell.  It  stirs  the  feelings  with  an  indefinable  rapture,  and  has  more  of  God 
in  it  than  the  Pantheist  hears  in  the  thunders  of  Niagara. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  heartiness  of  the  Temple  singing,  it  is 
melancholy  to  see  so  many  standing  silent,  or  making  incoherent  and  bovine 
attempts  to  join  in  it.  Considering  that  almost  any  person  with  ordinary 
perseverance  may  learn  to  read  his  or  her  part  in  a  hymn-tune,  there  ought  to 
be  a  great  deal  more  singing,  and  singing  in  parts,  than  there  is.  Dr.  Parker's 
regular  congregation  are  not  responsible  for  the  strangers,  who  merely  reflect 
the  musical  incapacity  of  the  nation,  but  they  might  themselves  do  more  to  aid 
the  service  of  song.  Mrs.  Parker  has  set  an  excellent  example  in  joining  the 
choir ;  and  if  a  number  of  young  ladies  who  are  so  ready  to  sing  in  the  week, 
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would  turn  from  critics  into  workers,  and  follow  her  example,  it  would  be  well. 
This  applies  to  more  than  one  congregation.  As  the  space  is  limited,  the  choir 
ought  to  consist  of  tuneful  but  strong  voices,  that  they  may  give  a  commanding 
lead  to  the  congregation.  Weak,  or  even  average  voices  are  insufficient.  The 
great  fault  of  congregational  singing  is  dragging,  and  this  would  be  much 
lessened  if  the  choir  were  doubled  in  size,  and  half  of  it  sat  in  the  opposite 
gallery  to  the  organ,  over  the  clock.  A  well-drilled  choir,  containing  a 
powerful  soprano  part,  thus  distributed,  would  be  too  much  for  the  laziest 
congregation,  and  would  kee^)  the  singing  up  to  that  speed  which  makes 
psalmody  a  delight  rather  than  a  penance.  A  weekly  choir-practice  is  held,  to 
which,  as  in  other  places,  the  congregation  are  invited,  but  do  not  go  ;  and  a 
Choral  Society  has  lately  been  formed,  which  will  give  occasional  concerts. 
Both  are  useful,  but  neither  is  likely  to  increase  the  number  of  readers  from 
notes.  What  the  congregations  want  everywhere  is  enough  elementary 
instruction  to  enable  them  to  sing  in  parts  harmoniously.  Congregational 
part-singing  is  not  a  chimera  as  some  would  have.  The  progress  made  towards 
it  is  slow,  and  the  average  results  at  present  are  poor.  We  cannot  rise  much 
above  the  general  musical  culture  of  the  nation.  But  where  it  has  been 
properly  cultivated  the  results  have  shown  it  to  be  a  possibility,  and  the  end  is 
certainly  one  that  is  worth  striving  for. 
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We  tread  upon  historical  ground  in  Surrey  Chapel, — historical,  not  only  for 
evangelical  labours,  but  what  is  more  to  our  present  purpose,  for  congregational 
psalmody.  Surrey  Chapel  is  perhaps  the  only  chapel  in  London  whose  psalmody 
can  be  said  to  have  a  history.  All  other  efforts  at  the  improvement  of  worship- 
music  among  Dissenters  are  recent  compared  with  those  which,  for  more  than 
ninety  years,  have  been  carried  on  in  this  place.  Eowland  Hill,  whether  he 
called  himself  musical  or  not,  had  a  strong  belief  that  ' '  the  devil  should  not 
have  all  the  best  tunes,"  and  in  the  music  of  Surrey  Chapel  the  influence  of 
his  opinion  can  still  be  traced.  In  those  days  organs  were  unheard  of  among 
Dissenters  ;  Eowland  Hill  placed  a  fine  one  in  his  chapel,  an  instrument  which 
was  said  at  the  time  to  be  the  second  in  the  kingdom.  Moreover,  the  Church  of 
England  service,  which  he  used,  gave  greater  opportunity  for  musical  elabora- 
tion than  the  "bleak  ritual"  of  the  old  Dissenters.  The  consequence  of  all 
this  was  that  Surrey  Chapel  became  famed  for  its  music  ;  and  people  dropped  in 
merely  to  hear  the  singing,  into  which  the  strong  nature  of  Eowland  Hill 
infused  a  great  deal  of  life  and  vigour. 

To  this  day  the  old  people  love  to  dwell  upon  the  glories  of  those  times. 
Then,  "old  Jacob"  was  the  organist,  and  wasn't  he  a  man  of  the  right  sort! 
There  are  no  such  organists,  they  will  tell  you,  now-a-days,  no  such  choirs,  and 
the  new  organ  (it  was  renewed  about  twelve  years  ago)  is  nothing  like  the  old 
one.  The  glories  of  Surrey  Chapel  Psalmody  in  those  palniy  days  culminated 
in  the  "pieces,"  as  the  old  anthem-like  hymn- tunes  were  called.  Where  now> 
they  ask  us,  are  pieces  like  "Vital  spark,"  "Before  Jehovah's  awful  throne," 
"Soon  shall  the  trumpet  sound"  (which  brought  out,  obbligato,  that  fine 
trumpet  stop  in  the  old  organ),  and  a  dozen  otbfers  ?  The  rapture  with  which 
certain  passages  of  these  tunes  are  recalled  at  a  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  years 
shows  how  deep  must  have  been  the  impression  they  made.  ' '  Several  of  the 
pieces,"  says  Mr.  Sherman,  in  the  preface  to  Surrey  Chapel  Music,  "by  being 
frequently  sung,  are  as  familiar  to  the  congregation  as  ordinary  tunes. 
Nothing  can  be  more  imposing  than  the  union  of  nearly  three  thousand  voices 
rapturously  and  harmoniously  singing  the  praises  of  their  Saviour  and  God ; 
and  for  many  years  it  has  been  to  strangers  one  of  the  charms  of  Surrey  Chapel, 
and  to  its  regular  attendants  a  tie  not  easily  broken." 

Surrey  Chapel  has  been  provided,  in  its  lifetime,  with  three  hymnals  and 
two  music  books.  Eowland  Hill's  collection  of  hymns  was  remodelled  by  Mr. 
Sherman,  and  Mr.  Sherman's  book  has  given  place  in  turn  to  a  little  book 
containing   less   than   two  hundred  hymns,   compiled  by  the    present   pastor, 
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Mr.  Newman  Hall.  The  prefaces  which  Kowlancl  Hill  and  Mr.  Sherman  wrote  to 
their  hymnals  are  highly  characteristic,  and  enforce,  with  homely  earnestness, 
the  duty  which  lies  upon  every  worshipper  of  exerting  himself  to  praise  God 
with  a  loud  voice.  The  first  Surrey  Chapel  music  book  was  "  compiled  by  Dr. 
Arnold,  and  Messrs.  Breillat  and  Dixon,  and  respectfully  dedicated  by  permis- 
sion to  the  Eev.  Kowlancl  Hill,  M.A."  It  is  in  two  volumes  of  an  oblong  folio, 
and  looks  very  quaint  with  its  figured  bass  and  antique  score.  This  was 
followed  in  1847,  by  a  new  book  issued  under  Mr.  Sherman's  superintendence, 
which  had  the  advantage  of  the  fine  taste  and  good  harmonies  of  Vincent 
Novello.  It  was,  Mr.  Sherman  assures  us,  "a  great  improvement  on  the  old." 
This  book,  like  its  predecessor,  has  now  fallen  into  disuse  at  Surrey  Chapel,  and 
is  only  turned  to  occasionally  for  an  old  tune  which  the  people  will  not  part 
with.  Its  place  has  been  filled  by  the  "Congregational  Psalmist,"  and  anthems 
and  services  of  a  modern  sort  have  superseded  the  "  pieces."  Sic  transit  gloria 
mundi. 

The  service  on  Sunday  morning  last  began  with  the  hyinn,  ' '  Hark !  the 
herald  angels  sing."  The  chord  was  abruptly  sounded  by  the  organ,  the  choir 
stood  up,  and  both  went  away  in  a  brisk  staccato  style,  which  was  caught  up  by 
the  congregation  as  soon  as  they  found  out  what  the  tune  was,  and  continued  to 
the  end  of  the  hymn.  Heartiness  and  "go"  were  the  characteristics  of  the 
singing  throughout  the  service.  The  choir  numbered  about  thirty,  nearly  all 
powerful  voices,  and,  with  the  organ,  they  drove  the  congregation  in  so  sharp 
and  decided  a  way  that  dragging  was  impossible.  The  repeating  of  the  General 
Confession,  of  the  Psalms  for  the  day,  and  of  the  Creed,  brought  out  very 
generally  the  voices  of  the  congregation,  but  the  effect  was  harsh,  and  more  like 
the  buzz  of  the  market-place  than  worship.  Surrey  Chapel  still  adheres  to  the 
plan,  which  is  all  but  extinct  in  the  Church  of  England,  of  having  the  responses 
led  by  a  clerk.  The  official  speaks  in  a  voice  nearly  as  loud  as  the  minister,  and 
a  little  behind  him,  while  the  people  follow  a  little  behind  the  clerk.  Whether 
the  result  is  of  devotional  value  I  do  not  know  ;  it  is,  at  least,  confusion  beyond 
measure  to  the  ear.  The  speaking  voice  can  never  have  been  meant  for  com- 
bined utterance ;  intoning  is  the  natural  form  that  congregational  response 
should  take.  But  there  is  a  stubborn  prejudice  against  intoning  among 
Dissenters ;  and  in  days  of  Kitualism  it  is  a  prejudice  that  many  respect. 
The  Aniens  were  intoned  on  E  by  the  choir  and  congregation,  the  organ  softly 
giving  the  cadence.  This  note,  without  doubt,  is  the  one  given  with  least  effort 
by  miscellaneous  voices,  and  is  of  a  pitch  which  is  natural  to  grave  and  prayer- 
ful utterance.  It  is  a  common  fault  to  intone  too  high.  This  is  not  the  case  at 
Surrey  Chapel.  An  elaborate  Te  Deum,  by  J.  L.  Hopkins,  was  well  sung  by 
the  choir,  but  only  joined  in  to  a  small  extent  by  the  congregation.  A  more 
plain  and  popular  Jubilate  was  taken  up  by  the  -people  with  much  spirit.  The 
hymn  before  the  sermon  was  "Joy  to  the  world,  the  Lord  has  come,"  sung  to 
the  grand  and  solid  strains  of  Winchester  Old.  The  melody  was  played  over, 
after  a  short  symphony,  on  a  rich  and  clear- speaking  Cremona  stop,  the  lower 
parts  being  taken  on  the  swell.  This  is  manifestly  the  way  to  get  the  tune  into 
the  people's  ears.  Some  organists  seem  when  they  are  playing  over  as  if  they 
are  trying  to  conceal  from  everyone  what  the  tune  is.  One  fancies  that  they 
finish  with  an  air  of  triumph,  as  much  as  to  say,  ' '  There,  I  defy  any  of  you  to 
recognise  that  tune."  The  apology  for  playing  the  tune  over  is  not,  however, 
that  the  organist  may  indulge  in  a  dreamy  rhapsody,  but  that  the  people  may 
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sing  more  easily  froni  haying  heard  it.  The  playing  over  cannot,  therefore,  be 
too  clear.  After  the  sermon  the  hymn,  "  Lord  of  mercy,  Lord  of  might,"  was 
sung  to  a  tune  made  by  Dr.  Gauntlett  from  a  Gregorian  tone,  and  called 
Ambrose  in  the  "  Congregational  Psalmist."  The  people  fell  heartily  into  this, 
singing  the  air  lustily,  and  keeping  excellent  time.  After  the  benediction,  the 
congregation  stayed  to  hear  the  choir  sing  Goss's  "Behold,  I  bring  you  glad 
tidings."  This  anthem  took  the  place  of  the  usual  "playing  out ;"  the  plan  is 
found  to  keep  the  choir  together  by  giving  them  work  to  do.  The  people  enjoy 
listening  ;  and  if  they  do  not,  they  can  go  home. 

The  evening  service  was  curtailed  in  consequence  of  the  communion.  It  is 
usual  to  chant  the  Psalms,  and  to  use  Tallis's  music  for  the  responses  to  the 
Commandments. 

Hearty  as  the  Surrey  Chapel  singing  is,  but  little  appears  to  be  done  to 
teach  the  congregation  to  sing.  The  choir  practises  weekly  ;  occasional  services 
of  song  are  held ;  beyond  this  there  are  no  psalmody  meetings  or  singing- 
classes.  If  work  was  done  in  this  direction,  the  psalmody  might  be  made  the 
best  in  London.  The  way  in  which  the  people  now  join  in  by  ear  (for  as  the 
tunes  are  not  given  out,  none  of  them  can  have  the  notes  before  thern)  is 
surprising. 

Whether  the  old  people  are  right  in  saying  that  the  music  of  Surrey  Chapel 
is  not  what  it  used  to  be,  I  cannot  judge.  It  is  easy  to  see,  however,  that  the 
old  anthem  tunes  which  they  so  much  enjoyed  have  disappeared,  and  it  is  no 
less  easy  to  see  that  they  have  been  replaced  by  modern  compositions  which, 
though  musically  superior,  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  congregation.  The 
strength  of  Antreus  was  invincible  so  long  as  he  remained  in  contact  with  his 
mother-earth,  but  when  lifted  from  the  earth  he  was  crushed  in  the  air  by 
Hercules.  So  psalmody  loses  its  force  and  vitality,  and  becomes  a  feeble  thing, 
if  it  is  taken  away  from  its  mother- earth — the  hearts  and  voices  of  the  people. 
The  desire  of  the  congregation  for  the  "pieces  "  of  bygone  days  might  be  met 
by  the  introduction  of  simple  and  musically  unpretentious  anthems  and 
sentences. 

The  study  of  Surrey  Chapel  psalmody  is  most  interesting.  For  three  or 
four  generations  the  church  has  stood  apart  from  all  other  churches,  and  kept 
its  individual  path.  It  has  always  cultivated  music  in  its  services,  and  the 
changing  tastes  of  nearly  a  century  are  reflected  in  the  history  of  its  psalmody. 
Its  ministry  has  always  been  distinguished  by  that  Christian  fervour  which 
kindles  hearts  and  voices  in  the  praise  of  God ;  and  is,  rather  than  a  good  organ 
or  a  well-trained  choir,  the  basis  of  a  real  and  joyful  psalmody.  The  old 
building  will  soon  be  closed,*  and  much  of  the  traditional  style  which  still 
lingers  in  the  psalmody  of  the  place  will,  of  necessity,  be  forsaken  in  the  new 
church  to  which  the  congregation  are  removing.  The  history  of  the  music  of 
Surrey  Chapel  will,  however,  always  remain  a  unique  and  profitable  study. 

*  Surrey  Chapel  was  closed  in  1877. 
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The  Weigh-house  Chapel  was  known  for  its  psalmody  throughout  the 
whole  of  Mr.  Binney's  ministry.  It  had  the  inestimable  advantage  of  a 
minister  who  possessed  a  fine  notion  of  worship,  and  a  small  band  of  devoted 
followers  who  undertook  the  work  of  applying  their  minister's  notions  to  the 
service  of  praise.  In  all  the  efforts  of  this  band  of  church  musicians,  Mr. 
Binney  was  at  their  right  hand ;  his  presence  and  his  teaching  directed  and 
encouraged  them.  If  a  psalmody  class  was  about  to  begin,  he  would  preach 
a  sermon  on  the  duty  of  praise ;  he  would  attend  the  practices,  and  go  in  and 
out  among  the  young  people  as  they  were  singing.  One  of  the  sermons 
occasioned  by  a  new  psalmody  class  was  enlarged  to  a  pamphlet,  and  pub- 
lished in  1849  under  the  title  of  "  The  Service  of  Song  in  the  House  of  the 
Lord:  an  Oration  and  an  Argument."  It  is  a  survey  of  the  use  of  music  in 
Jewish  and  Christian  worship.  The  vicarious  office  of  the  Temple  musicians 
is  shown  to  have  ceased  with  the  old  dispensation,  or  rather  to  have  been 
transferred  to  the  Christian  congregation,  on  whom  the  duty  of  the  priest 
now  devolves.  The  style  of  the  writer  is  lofty  and  impassioned ;  it  is  a  noble 
argument.  More  practical  and  business-like  is  the  short  preface  which  Mr. 
Binney  wrote  in  1853,  for  "  Congregational  Church  Music."  He  there  dis- 
claims any  scientific  acquaintance  with  the  art,  but  shows  a  knowledge  of  the 
essentials  of  congregational  music  such  as  few  musicians  possess.  "  True 
science,"  he  says,  "  is  always  simple,  and  so  is  true  and  earnest  emotion.  That 
is  the  truest  and  best  music  which  most  efficiently,  and  to  the  largest  extent, 
unites  all  in  calm,  solemn,  public  praise.  If,  indeed,  it  be  the  duty  of  the 
congregation  to  sing,  it  must  be  its  right  to  be  furnished  with  such  music  as 
it  can  sing :  and  though  it  is  also  its  duty  to  learn  to  sing,  and  to  learn  to 
sing  well  and  skilfully,  yet  the  degree  in  which  scientific  power  is  presumed 
or  demanded  in  habitual  worship,  must  be  regulated  by  a  reasonable  and 
considerate  regard  to  what  is  likely  to  be  the  condition,  in  respect  to  musical 
knowledge,  of  the  mass  and  majority  of  an  ordinary  congregation." 

With  a  minister  who  had  an  interest  for  the  singing  as  well  as  the  sermon, 
the  Weigh-house  congregation  were  on  the  path  to  a  general  and  intelligent 
service  of  praise.  The  desires  which  he  awakened  soon  found  expression  in  a 
movement  for  the  improvement  of  the  psalmody.  "  Bippon  and  Walker  "  was 
given  up,  and  a  "Weigh-house  Tune-book"  was  compiled  by  a  committee,  and 
issued  in  1843.  One  of  the  members  of  this  committee  was  Dr.  W.  M.  Cooke, 
and,  though  his  hand  has  carefully  concealed  itself,  we  may  regard  him  as  the 
originator  of  the  subsequent  efforts  for  organising  the  Weigh-house  psalmody, 
and  publishing  what  have  come  to  be  known  as  the  Weigh-house  books.     At 
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the  time  when  London  was  full  of  the  excitement  caused  by  Mr.  Hullah's 
classes,  one  of  his  pupils  came  to  the  Weigh-house,  and  gave  a  course  of  sixty 
lessons  to  some  200  or  300  people.  A  few  years  later  many  of  the  congregation 
went  to  swell  Mr.  Waite's  congregations — they  were  too  large  to  be  called 
classes — at  Finsbury  Chapel.  After  a  time,  faults  were  discovered  in  the  first 
tune-book,  and  a  second  was  begun.  While  it  was  in  progress,  Dr.  Lowell 
Mason,  of  Boston,  U.S.,  came  to  London,  and  gave  some  lectures  at  the  Weigh- 
house.  The  charm  of  his  manner,  and  the  wonderful  faculty  for  teaching 
which  he  possessed,  are  remembered  by  all  who  were  privileged  to  hear  and 
have  intercourse  with  him.  Dr.  Mason's  notions  of  congregational  psalmody 
were  in  harmony  with  those  of  the  Weigh-house  leaders,  and  he  rendered 
valuable  help  in  the  new  tune-book,  which,  appealing  to  a  wider  circle  than 
before,  was  issued  in  1853  as  "  Congregational  Church  Music."  From  that 
time  the  winter  psalmody  practices  were  generally  continued  under  the 
management  of  the  precentor  for  the  time  being,  and  musicians  were 
occasionally  engaged  to  lecture  on  expression,  pronunciation,  and  other  topics 
of  psalmody  cultivation.  At  these  practices  secular  music  as  well  as  sacred 
was  sung.  Part-songs  were  introduced  to  afford  better  illustrations  of  various 
styles  of  singing,  and  to  interest  the  class.  A  series  of  "  Practice  Songs  for 
Classes,"  was  issued,  consisting  of  easy  and  unpretending  pieces. 

The  Weigh-house  singing  was  at  its  best  about  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
ago.  The  chapel  was  crowded,  and  the  congregation  included  a  large  pro- 
portion of  men,  whose  voices  made  the  singing  solid  and  well  balanced.  The 
psalmody  was  led  by  a  precentor,  without  either  choir  or  organ.  The  testi- 
mony of  those  who  then  heard  it  is,  that  the  singing  was  the  best  attempt  at 
congregational  harmony  that  has  been  made.  The  sound  arose  f rorri  the  body 
of  the  people ;  it  had  a  unity,  fulness,  and  sweetness  of  which,  it  is  said,  there 
is  now  no  equivalent  in  London. 

The  scheme  of  praise  included  chants  and  anthems,  as  well  as  hymns. 
In  all  of  these  the  principle  laid  down  by  Mr.  Binney,  which  I  have  quoted, 
was  followed.  The  Weigh-house  books  show  a  determined  resolve  to  keep  to 
music  within  the  capacities  of  an  ordinary  congregation.  While  other  com- 
pilers of  tune-books  inserted  whatever  sounded  well,  without  regard  to 
chromatic  harmonies  and  abrupt  modulations,  the  Weigh-house  people  had 
one  paramount  question  to  ask,  which  decided  at  once  the  fate  of  a  tune, 
"  Can  ordinary  people  sing  it  ?"  Musically  their  book  was  impoverished  by 
the  imposition  of  this  test ;  but  it  remained  true  to  its  professions,  and  is  to 
this  day  the  most  truly  congregational  tune-book  in  common  use.  The 
Weigh-house  anthems,  as  might  be  expected,  are  very  simple  compositions. 
Strictly  speaking  they  are  not  anthems  at  all,  and,  as  the  compilers  say,  might 
be  more  properly  called  "  prose  tunes."  Here,  as  in  the  hymn-tunes,  the  book 
errs  perhaps  on  the  side  of  simplicity,  and  a  want  of  variety  is  felt.  It  is 
asserted  in  the  preface  that  congregational  music  admits  neither  of  direct 
fugue,  nor  of  those  inversions  or  distributions  of  the  melody  in  which  choirs 
so  much  delight.  The  air,  it  is  said,  must  be  confined  to  one  part.  An 
anthem  constructed  on  these  rules  is  of  course  very  simple,  and  wants  the 
antiphonal  character  which  the  very  etymology  of  the  name  suggests.  But  I 
am  told  that  these  compositions  were  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  people,  and 
sung  more  heartily  and  generally  than  anything  in  the  service.     The  art  and 
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practice  of  chanting  was  much  studied  at  the  "VVeigh-house,  and  a  little  book 
"  on  chanting,"  issued  with  the  Weigh-house  chants,  remains  the  most  careful 
treatise  on  the  subject  that  has  appeared.  In  it  the  objections  to  chanting  are 
met  and  answered,  and  the  structure  of  the  chant  is  explained.  The  really 
important  part  of  it  is  shown  to  be  the  recitation ;  the  cadence  is  subordinate. 
The  writer  distinguishes  between  a  pretty  melody  and  a  good  working  chant, 
and  shows  the  importance  of  a  low  reciting  note  and  an  easily-flowing  cadence. 
The  chant,  it  is  said,  has  no  musical  time,  only  speech  time,  so  that  chanting 
is  only  musical  reading.  This  rule  is  followed  even  in  the  cadence  ;  here  the 
majority  of  church  musicians  and  the  universality  of  practice  is  against  the 
writer.  The  plan  recommended  for  learning  a  chant  in  a  congregational 
practice  is  as  follows  : — First  the  minister  or  leader  should  read  the  passage 
deliberately  and  distinctly,  with  great  attention  to  punctuation  and  accent. 
The  people  should  then  read  it  after  or  with  him  ;  they  should  next  repeat  it 
on  one  tone,  say  G,  keeping  the  articulation  distinct ;  and  lastly,  they  should 
pass  to  the  music  (which  they  have  already  learned  by  heart),  taking  care  to 
keep  up  the  speech  time,  and  not  to  fall  into  the  cathedral  style  of  gabbling 
and  pausing.  The  use  of  single  chants,  and  these  of  the  simplest  type  is 
advocated  ;  here  again  the  practice  is  severely  plain.  The  Weigh-house  con- 
gregation were  most  carefully  drilled  in  chanting,  and  Mr.  Binney  would  read 
the  psalm  at  the  weekly  practice  in  the  way  just  described.  For  four  years 
the  congregation  practised  chanting  before  it  was  introduced  into  the  service ; 
then  they  used  only  one  chant  for  more  than  six  months. 

In  dwelling  thus  upon  the  old  days- of  the  Weigh-house  psalmody,  I  have 
no  desire  to  disparage  the  present  psalmody  of  the  place.  The  era  which 
closed  with  Mr.  Binney' s  retirement  is  a  distinct  one,  owing  to  the  character 
of  the  congregation  he  attracted,  the  impulse  which  his  teaching  gave  to  the 
psalmody,  and  the  efforts  of  the  labourers  who  were  associated  with  him  in 
the  field  of  church  song.  There  is  now  an  organ  in  the  chapel,  but  it  is 
played  in  good  taste,  and  the  voices  are  still  supreme.  The  lady  who  leads 
has  one  of  the  richest  soprano  voices  that  can  be  heard,  and  the  congregation 
obey  her  well.  On  Sunday  morning  last,  there  were  three  hymns ;  the  Te 
Deum  was  sung  to  three  chants,  and  one  of  the  short  anthems,  "  Thine,  O 
Lord,"  by  Lowell  Mason,  was  fairly  joined  in  by  the  people.  The  singing  is 
sweet,  and  has  an  air  of  solemnity  and  calm,  but  as  a  whole  it  struck  me  as 
wanting  in  life.  The  expressive  leading  of  Mrs.  Marshall,  however,  her  clear 
speaking  of  the  words,  and  the  admirable  self-renunciation  of  the  organist, 
are  qualities  to  be  remembered. 

The  Weigh-house  psalmody  movement,  which  has  influenced  many  con- 
gregations by  the  publications  it  originated,  was  essentially  a  movement  on 
the  people's  behalf.  The  promoters  of  it  took  the  side  of  the  congregation, 
thinking  not  unwisely  that  this  was  the  side  which  should  be  regarded  in 
churches  that  professed  to  believe  in  congregational  singing.  If  they  sometimes 
erred  in  the  direction  of  simplicity  and  commonplace  we  can  easily  forgive 
them,  because  it  is  less  important  that  our  music  should  please  the  ear  of  the 
musician,  than  that  it  should  be  such  as  the  average  people  of  the  congregation 
can  sine". 
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The  musical  traditions  of  Surrey  Chapel  are  more  than  preserved  in  the 
new  building  to  which  the  church  has  migrated.  There  are  places  where  the 
congregation  sing  more  heartily,  and  where  one  is  more  touched  with  the 
contagion  of  common  praise ;  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  psalmody  of  Christ 
Church  is  much  to  be  admired.  Twelve  hundred  pounds  have  already  been 
spent  on  the  organ,  and  it  is  not  completed.  The  organ  contains,  among 
several  fine  stops,  one  of  the  most  lovely  stopped  diapasons  that  we  have 
heard.  The  quality  of  the  soft  stops  of  the  pedal  organ  is  also  admirably 
suited  for  accompanying  the  harmony  of  a  large  congregation.  The  reeds  on 
the  swell  are  rather  hard  and  penetrating,  perhaps  because  they  are  new. 
The  organist,  Mr.  F.  G.  Edwards,  R.A.M.,  is  fully  master  of  his  instrument. 
The  neatness  and  rhythm  of  his  playing  are,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
is  a  good  pianist  as  well  as  a  good  organist ;  while  more  than  all  his  success 
may  be  attributed  to  his  excellent  training  of  the  choir.  If  congregations,  in 
choosing  their  organists,  would  seek  first  for  a  good  choirmaster,  and  make 
brilliant  execution  a  secondary  consideration,  they  would  be  wise. 

Among  the  Nonconformists  generally  there  is  a  stubborn  disregard  of 
times  and  seasons.  They  keep  Christmas  in  their  homes,  but  not  in  their 
churches.  Perhaps  they  will  gradually  come  to  regard  these  observances  on 
their  own  merits,  apart  from  associations,  and  prejudices.  At  any  rate,  this 
is  what  has  been  done  at  Christ  Church,  for  the  service  on  Sunday  evening 
last  bore  constant  reference  to  Christmas,  and  the  church  was  prettily 
decorated  with  evergreens  and  illuminated  texts. 

The  service  opened  with  the  hymn*,  "  0  Jesu,  we  adore  Thee,"  to  Sebastian 
Wesley's  tune,  "  Aurelia."  The  quick  and  exact  singing  of  the  choir  was 
soon  caught  by  the  congregation.  There  was  no  dragging  at  all.  The  psalms 
for  the  day  were  sung  to  a  single  chant.  Here  the  good  drill  of  the  choir 
was  marked,  as  well  as  its  evenly  balanced  parts  and  powerful  tone.  The 
organ  accompaniment  was  a  model  to  be  imitated — so  soft,  as  a  rule,  that  it 
often  seemed  as  if  the  choir  alone  were  singing,  but  changing  in  force  and 
quality  in  sympathy  with  the  words.  The  organist  frequently  played  an 
independent  part,  treating  the  reciting  tone  with  florid  counterpoint,  or 
playing  the  tenor  or  alto  in  a  high  octave.  Through  all  this  the  choir  sang 
steadily  on,  as  a  properly  trained  choir  should  do.  The  canticles,  Cantate 
Domino  and  JDeus  Misereatur,  were  sung  to  settings  by  Bayley,  the  choir 
singing  as  before,  with  great  ease  and  confidence,  and  a  fair  proportion  of 
the  congregation  following.     The  opening  of  the  Deus  Misereatur,  "  God  be 
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merciful  unto  us  and  bless  us,"  as  well  as  the  passage  at  the  words,  "  God 
shall  bless  us,"  were  beautiful  examples  of  soft,  sustained  singing.  The 
hymns  which  followed  were  "  Lord  of  mercy  and  of  might,"  to  a  Gregorian 
tune,  and  "  Brethren,  let  us  join  to  bless,"  to  the  joyful  tune  "  Innocents." 
After  the  sermon  two  hymns  were  sung  in  succession,  without  pause,  and  then 
the  Benediction  was  pronounced. 

The  ordinary  service  was  followed  by  a  service  of  song,  lasting  half  an 
hour,  to  which  almost  the  whole  of  the  congregation  stayed.  It  began  with 
the  hymn,  "As  with  gladness  men  of  old,"  sung,  of  course,  to  the  tune  Dix. 
In  this  the  congregation  joined  heartily  with  the  choir.  Then  came  Gounod's 
"  Bethlehem,"  sung  by  the  choir,  followed  by  the  old  carol,  "  Good  Christian 
men,  rejoice,"  and  Vincent  Novello's  arrangement  of  the  Adeste  Fideles. 
The  service  of  song  closed  with  the  hymn,  "  Hark  !  the  herald  angels  sing," 
to  Mendelssohn's  tune,  sung  by  choir  and  congregation.  The  words  of  each 
hymn  and  carol  were  read  by  the  Eev.  Newman  Hall  before  singing.  In 
these  pieces  the  training  of  the  choir  was  conspicuous,  and  the  organ  lent  a 
subdued  accompaniment,  which  was  in  good  taste.  The  precision  of  choir 
and  organ  was  remarkable.  When  two  people  are  playing  a  duet,  if  one  waits 
or  listens  for  the  other  there  is  no  chance  of  their  keeping  together.  The 
only  way  is  for  each  to  be  confident,  and  to  go  ahead.  The  dragging  and 
indecision  of  psalmody  in  general  is  caused  by  the  organist  waiting  for  the 
choir,  the  choir  waiting  for  each  other,  and  perhaps  both  waiting  for  the 
congregation.  At  Christ  Church  there  is  nothing  of  this.  The  choir  know 
their  work,  and  instead  of  leaning  on  the  organ,  sing  independently,  giving 
the  music  its  proper  accent,  and  strictly  observing. the  time.  The  result  is 
that  organ  and  choir  and  congregation  are  together,  and  a  most  pleasant 
result  it  is.  The  laboured  style,  the  heavy  dwelling  on  unaccented  notes, 
which  is  so  common,  have  given  way  to  an  animated  manner ;  the  music  has  a 
spirit  and  pulse  of  its  own  ;  it  sounds  as  if  it  were  intended  for  praise,  and  as 
the  expression  of  joy. 

The  choir  of  Christ  Church  is  a  well-organised  and  most  useful  body.  It 
numbers  about  forty-five,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  members  of  the  church,  and 
take  a  deep  interest  in  their  work.  There  are  always  plenty  of  applicants  for 
admission,  and  those  who  enter  are  tested  in  power  of  reading  music,  and  are 
required  to  possess  good  voices.  The  members  are  mostly  old  singers,  and 
their  voices  are  formed  and  powerful;,  the  only  defect  we  noticed  being  a 
straining  on  the  high  notes  by  the  tenors.  On  Wednesday  evenings  there  is  a 
service  in  the  church,  at  which  they  sing.  After  it  a  choir  practice  is  held  for 
about  an  hour.  The  organist  generally  takes  the  baton  on  these  occasions, 
and  gets  an  assistant  to  play=  No  doubt  this  practice  greatly  accounts  for  the 
steadiness  and  precision  of  the  singing.  It  is  impossible  to  train  and  conduct 
a  choir  while  sitting  with  your  back  to  them  at  the  organ,  hindered  by  the 
sound  of  your  instrument  from  hearing  them  properly.  Mr.  Newman  Hall 
also  takes  an  interest  in  the  choir.  He  invites  them  to  his  house,  and 
encourages  a  social  spirit  among  them.  The  weekly  practice-hour  is  spent  in 
learning  new  music,  such  as  chants,  hymn-tunes,  or  services,  and  if  there  is 
time,  in  rehearsing  some  classical  chorus.  A  choir  of  this  sort  is,  of  course, 
exceptional,  and  not  easily  formed  or  maintained.  But  all  may  learn  the 
reasons  of  its  success.     It  is  trained  to  sing  independently  of  the  organ ;  its 
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practices  are  made  interesting ;  an  esprit  de  corps  is  encouraged  among  its 
members ;  a  standard  of  efficiency  is  kept  up,  so  that  none  but  competent 
singers  are  admitted;  and  the  organist  plays  a  real  accompaniment,  which 
encourages  the  singers  to  feel  that  their  voices  are  heard,  and  that  their  lead 
is  of  use  to  the  congregation,  instead  of  wearying  them  out  in  a  fruitless 
attempt  to  be  heard  above  thundering  organ  pipes. 

The  hymn-book  used  at  Christ  Church  is  one  recently  compiled  by  Mr. 
Newman  Hall.  The  tunes  are  mostly  taken  from  "  Hymns  Ancient  and 
Modern,"  but  Dr.  Allon's  collection  is  also  used.  A  manuscript  collection  of 
34  single  chants  has  been  made  by  the  organist,  and  is  used  by  the  choir.  The 
services  used  include  the  following  Te  Deums  :  Smart  in  F,  J.  L.  Hopkins  in 
G,  J.  M.  W.  Young  in  G-,  and,  of  course,  Jackson  in  F ;  Jubilates  :  Elford  in 
Bt>  (MS.),  and  Pyne  in  C  ;  at  the  evening  service,  Bunnet  in  F,  Bayley  in  F, 
and  Ebdon  in  C  are  used;  also  a  complete  service,  in  chant  form,  by  Mr. 
Walter  Macfarren.  Anthems  are  only  sung  on  special  occasions,  such  as 
Harvest  Thanksgiving,  &c.  The  congregation  join,  to  some  extent,  in  these 
services,  especially  in  those  they  know  best ;  but  hardly  any  have  the  notes 
before  them,  and  their  attempts  are  consequently  feeble  and  uncertain. 
There  is  a  great  need  of  good,  yet  melodious  and  simple,  services  for  Congre- 
gational use. 

Christ  Church,  occupying  a  position  half-way  between  the  Church  and  the 
Nonconformists,  has  something  of  the  spirit  of  both.  And  Nonconformists 
may  learn  much  from  the  place  which  music  is  made  to  held  in  its  services, 
without  in  the  least  lessening  their  devotional  character — rather,  let  us  hope, 
increasing  it. 


Q 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Lately  Published. 


SHOUT    ANTHEMS 

FOIR,    CHOIRS    i^ISTD     OONaREaATIONS 
Edited  by  J.  SPENCER  CURWEN. 


FROM   THE   PREFACE. 

' '  This  collection  aims  at  combining  musical  simplicity  with  moclern_harmony  and 
modern  forms  of  musical  expression.  It  seeks  to  avoid  commonplace,  and  yet  to  present 
music  which  average  choirs,  and  congregations  of  rather  more  than  average  musical 
culture,  can  freely  unite  in.  Anthems  which  satisfy  these  conditions  are  few  and  hard  to 
find.  The  Editor  has  enjoyed  the  help  of  a  number  of  composers,  who  have  tied  them- 
selves most  carefully  to  the  conditions  which  he  laid  down.  He  has  also  selected  Anthems 
in  the  same  style  from  various  sources." 

FROM   THE   MUSICAL   STANDARD. 

"  This  collection  will  prove  a  boon  to  many  choirs  whose  ambition  carries  them  to  the 
performance  of  an  anthem.  We  have  here  twenty-five  specimens  of  pieces,  all  of  which 
are  within  the  reach  of  the  average  church  choir  ;  and  that  the  names  of  Macfarren,  Goss, 
Elvey,  Hopkins,  and  Hatton,  are  among  the  list  of  contributors  will  attest  to  the  quality 
of  the  music  here  presented." 


CONTENTS. 

*  ACQUAINT  THYSELF  WITH   GOD      .. 

BE   MERCIFUL   UNTO   ME,    O   GOD 

*COME  UNTO  ME 

*ENTER  NOT   INTO   JUDGMENT 

HEAR  ME  WHEN   I   CALL         

HEAR,    0  LORD 

I  WILL  LAY  ME  DOWN  IN  PEACE 
*I  WILL  LOVE  THEE,  0  LORD 

IF  YE  THEN  BE  RISEN  WITH  CHRIST  .. 
*KNOW,  THEREFORE,  THAT  THE  LORD 
*LET  NOT  YOUR  HEART  BE  TROUBLED  .. 

*0  COME,  LET  US  WORSHIP    

*0  GOD,  THE  ROCK  OF  AGES 

*0  THAT  I  KNEW    

*0  WORSHIP  THE  LORD  

PRAISE   THE   LORD 

*REND   YOUR  HEARTS 

*SANCTUS  

SANCTUS  

*SING  UNTO   THE  LORD        

THE  LORD.  IS  KING         

THE   PATH   OF   THE   JUST 

THE   SACRIFICES   OF   GOD         

*THE   SACRIFICES  OF   GOD 

*THEY  THAT  WAIT  UPON  THE  LORD 

*  Composed  expressly  for  the  Work. 


E.  J.  Hopkins. 
W.  Smtdlwood. 
J.  L.  Hatton. 
W.  H.  Birch. 
G.  A.  Macfarren. 
Sir  J.  Goss. 
J.    Vaughan. 
W.  H.  Birch. 
W.  Smallivood. 
J.  L.  Hatton, 
W.  H.  Birch. 
G.  B.  Allen. 
G.  B.  Allen. 
Editor. 

Sir  George  Elvey. 
G.  B.  Allen. 
J.    Vaughan. 
Editor. 

Sir  George  Elvey. 
J.  Langran. 
G.  B.  Allen. 
W.  Smallivood. 
T.   Crampton. 
J.  Langran. 
Sir  George  Elvey. 


In   Cloth,   price   ONE   SHILLING,   either   Notation. 

*%*  Please  to  specify  ivhich  Notation  is  required. 
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ii  ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE  HARMONIUM  ALBUM 

(STAFF  NOTATION). 

EDITED    BY    J.    SPENCER    CURWEN. 


FROM    THE    PREFACE. 

"This  collection  embraces  a  large  variety  of  style,  but  it  has  been  made  with  a 
constant  view  to  the  nature  and  character  of  the  harmonium.  Existing  collections  of 
harmonium  music  are  too  much  filled  with  the  heavy  four-part  harmony  of  anthems, 
oratorio  choruses,  hymn-tunes,  or  part-songs.  This  massive  harmony  is  suitable  for 
the  organ,  but  on  the  harmonium  its  effect  is  windy  and  very  monotonous.  In  the 
following  pages  there  is  not  a  single  composition  of  this  sort.  The  pieces  have  all  been 
written  or  arranged  for  the  instrument,  and  speaking  generally,  they  give  more  prominence 
to  melody  than  to  harmony.  Thick  chords  are  avoided,  and  the  ear  is  relieved  by  melodic 
phrases  answering  one  another  in  the  various  parts,  or  by  softly  accompanied  melodies 
in  which  there  is  scope  for  the  delicate  effects  of  the  expression  stop.  These  voluntaries 
may  be  played  on  the  organ,  or  the  harmonium  with  pedals,  in  which  case  the  indication 
of  the  pedal,  which  is  given  in  some  of  the  pieces,  will  be  found  useful.  The  Voluntaries 
are  also  available  for  the  American  organ.  This  instrument  differs  from  the  harmonium 
in  having  no  expression  stop,  and  in  the  place  of  the  break.  The  bass  is  also  less 
prominent.  The  player  will  easily  see  how  to  adapt  the  registering  to  the  capabilities  of 
his  instrument." 

OPINIONS     OF     THE     JPiRESS. 

FROM   THE    CHRISTIAN. 

1 '  This  collection  of  pieces  of  music  adapted  for  the  harmonium  is  such  a  pleasant 
contrast  to  many  of  the  books  already  published  for  that  instrument  that  it  cannot  fail 
to  delight  every  true  musician  into  whose  hands  it  may  come.  There  are  over  a  hundred 
voluntaries,  offertories,  &c,  each  one  thoroughly  well  adapted  for  the  instrument,  and  for 
the  occasion  on  which  such  an  instrument  is  usually  employed.  "We  hope  that  this  book 
may  find  its  way  to  many  a  harmonium  desk.     The  music  is  thoroughly  good." 

FROM   THE    CHRISTIAN  WORID. 

' '  The  harmonium  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  cheapest  of  keyed  instruments, 
and  in  consequence  of  this  distinction  it  is  widely  known  and  used.  Whatever  defects 
and  limitations  it  may  have  in  the  opinion  of  those  whose  desire  is  for  what  is  best  and 
greatest  in  music,  it  is  a  wholly  praiseworthy  undertaking  to  write  and  arrange  for  it  in- 
such  a  manner  as  to  conceal  those  limitations  and  avoid  those  defects  as  much  as  possible. 
This  has  been  attempted  in  Mr.  J.  Spencer  Curwen's  Harmonium  Album.  It  is  obvious 
that  in  selecting  and  arranging  more  than  a  hundred  short  movements,  so  as  to  fulfil  the 
above  conditions,  much  real  labour  has  been  expended  by  the  editor.  From  his  exact 
knowledge  of  the  instrument,  and  scholarly  acquaintance  with  music '  in  general,  Mr. 
Curwen  is  qualified  to  make  such  labour  successful.  He  has  attained  success  here,  to  the 
best  of  our  belief.  If  the  principles  quoted  be  correct  (and  they  are  almost  self-evident), 
this  Harmonium  Album  may  be  perhaps  considered  the  best  work  of  its  kind  that  has 
appeared.  In  conclusion,  it  is  almost  a  matter  of  course  that  the  music  is  not  difficult ; 
it  will  generally  require  a  close  and  connected  touch  ;  never  a  rapid  and  dexterous  finger." 


Complete  in  cloth,  5s.;  or  in  two  volumes,  paper,  backed  .'with 

cloth,  2s.  each. 
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CONGREGATIONAL   ANTHEMS 

EDITED    BY    JOHN    CUKWEN. 
First  Series,  100  Anthems.       Second  Series,  87  Anthems. 


OPINIONS    OF    THE    PRESS. 

THE  CHRISTIAN. 
"A  good  selection  of  anthems  from  old  and  new  sources,  many  of  them  of  more 
than  average  merit.  The  topics  upon  -which  they  are  founded  comprise  every  variety  of 
Scripture  sentiment,  and  furnish  anthems  appropriate  in  tone  to  all  the  needs  of  public 
worship.  The  use  of  these  compositions  by  congregations  competent  to  undertake  them 
will  raise  the  character  of  the  service  and  stimulate  devotional  feeling." 

THE   FOUNTAIN. 

"A  useful  collection  of  anthems,  the  majority  of  which  are  certainly  congregational, 
though  some  will  test  the  capabilities  of  well-trained  choirs.  There  are  many  of  the 
anthems  not  very  well  known,  while  others  which  usually  appear  in  almost  every 
collection  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  The  book  contains  no  less  than  87  compo- 
sitions, affording  sufficient  variety  for  any  ordinary  congregation." 

THE   ROCK. 

1 '  Contains  several  exceedingly  beautiful  compositions  which  are  well  suited  for  the 
purpose  indicated  by  the  title.  Many  of  the  anthems  have  been  written  especially  for 
this  work,  but  others  are  drawn  from  the  productions  of  well-known  composers,  and  have 
been  skilfully  adapted  by  the  editor." 

LEEDS  MERCURY. 
"The  Congregational  Anthems,  edited  by  John  Curwen,  are  excellent  collections  of 
anthems  adapted  for  choirs  of  average  skill,  presenting  no  difficulties  that  would  prevent 
an  ordinary  congregation  from  joining  in  the  singing.  From  their  simplicity  and  tune- 
fulness they  are  well  suited  for  Sunday  School  anniversaries  and  singing  classes.  No 
further  guarantee  for  their  musical  excellence  is  needed  than  the  fact  that  these  compo- 
sitions have  been  brought  out  under  the  able  editorship  of  Mr.  Curwen,  whose  labours  in 
connection  with  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  movement  must  be  well  known  to  our  readers.  They 
are  short  and  full,  and  set  in  short  score.  The  range  of  the  parts  is  easy,  so  that  all  can 
enjoy  and  take  part  in  them." 

ED  UCA  TIONAL  NE 1VS. 
"  The  name  of  Curwen,  in  connection  with  any  musical  production,  leads  one  to 
expect  something  good,  and  Congregational  Anthems  quite  sustains  that  reputation.  These 
anthems  have  been  skilfully  and  tastefully  arranged.  Many  established  favourites  find  a 
place  among  them,  while  two  have  been  specially  composed  for  this  work  by  G.  B. 
Allen,  Mus.  Bac.  They  have  been  most  carefully  marked  with  regard  to  expression ;  and 
on  this  receiving  the  attention  it  merits,  the  rendering  of  any  one  of  these  anthems 
cannot  fail  to  be  effective." 

THE    CHRISTIAN    WORLD. 

"  This  is  just  the  book  which  it  would  be  a  treat  to  see  adopted  in  many  of  our 
congregations  full,  as  it  is  of  words  and  music  which  people  would  delight  to  hear,  and  in 
which  many  would  be  glad  to  join  with  heart  and  voice." 


Price  of  each  Series,  in  cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d.,  either  Notation ;  or  in  24  Nos. 
2d.  each,  or  8  Parts,  6d.  each.    Words  only,  either  series,  3d.  each. 

*#*  Please  specify  which  notation  is  required. 
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AD  VEBTISEMENT. 


MISCELLANEOUS     PUBLICATIONS. 


PRONUNCIATION  FOR  SINGERS,  with  espe- 
cial reference  to  the  English,  German,  Italian, 
and  French  languages,  with  numerous  examples 
and  exercises,  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  advanced 
students.  By  Alex.  J.  Ellis,  F.R.S.,  author  of 
"Early  English  Pronunciation,"  and  formerly 
President  of  the  Philological  Society.  Contents  : 
Speaking  and  Singing  contrasted  ;  Vowel  duality 
of  Tone  ;  Short  Key  to  Glossic ;  Diagrams  ;  Mode 
of  producing  Speech-Sounds;  Vowels,  Vowel- 
Glides,  Glottids,  Consonants,  Exercises  ;  English 
Pronouncing  Dictionaries  ;  Examples  of  Songs  in 
German,  Italian,  and  French ;  Pronunciation  of 
the  Names  of  Composers.  Price  4s.  6d.  ;  post 
free,  4s.  lOd. 

EIGHTY  MUSICAL  SENTENCES  to  Illustrate 
Chromatic  Chords.  By  G.  A.  Macfarren, 
Mus.  Doc,  Professor  of  Music  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge, and  Principal  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music.  Third  edition,  price  3s.  The  Monthly 
Musical  Record  says  :  —  "  These  concise  strains, 
ranging  in  length  from  four  to  forty  bars,  not 
only  serve  to  display  to  view  a  complete  list  of 
the  chords  most  generally  in  use  (and,  we  might 
add,  some  others),  but  at  the  same  time  exemplify 
their  natural  and  most  useful  application;  and 
this  plan  is  carried  out  in  a  far  more  inviting, 
more  convincing,  and  more  impressive  manner 
than  is  generally  to  be  found  in  instruction  books.' ' 

HOW  TO  OBSERVE  HARMONY.  By  John 
Cur  wen.  The  Text  Book  used  for  teaching 
Harmony  on  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  Method.  The 
whole  series  of  chords  employed  in  modern  music 
are  described  in  progressive  order,  and  by  the  use 
of  Single  Chants,  each  is  shown  in  its  common 
connection.  All  the  illustrations,  of  which  there 
are  236,  are  printed  in  the  Staff  Notation  as  well 
as  the  Tonic  Sol-fa.    Price  2s.,  post  free,  2s.  2d. 

ATONIC  SOL-FA  PRIMER.  By  John  Curwen. 
'  (No.  18  of  Messrs.  Novello,  Ewer  &  Co's. 
Music  Primers,  edited  by  Dr.  Stainer). — This 
work  is  not  intended  to  teach  those  ignorant  of 
music  how  to  sing,  but  to  explain  the  Tonic  Sol-fa 
Notation  and  Method  of  Teaching  to  those  al- 
ready familiar  with  the  established  mode  of  writ- 
ing music  by  means  of  the  Staff.  A  knowledge 
of  that  notation  is  taken  for  granted,  and  it  is 
mainly  by  comparing  the  two  notations  that  the 
various  points  of  the  new  notation  are  made  clear. 
Second  edition  now  ready,  price  Is. 

MUSICAL  THEORY.  By  John  Curwen.  Price 
3s.  6d:  Mr.  Curwen's  last  work,  just  pub- 
lished. All  the  musical  examples,  of  which  there 
are  270,  are  given  in  both  Staff  and  Tonic  Sol-fa 
notations.  The  main  divisions  of  the  work  are 
five ;  the  Common  Scale  and  Time,  the  Minor 
Mode  and  Transition,  Musical  Form,  Expression, 
and  Harmony.  The  School  Guardian  (organ  of 
the  National  Society)  says:  "All  who  have  any 
interest  in  music  should  read  this  book  on  Musical 
Form,  whether  they  like  the  Tonic  system  or  not. 
Many  of  the  explanations  are  extremely  good, 
and  full  of  interest  even  for  musicians  of  the 
older  school." 

THE  TEACHER'S  MANUAL  of  the  Art  of 
Teaching  in  general,  and  especially  as  applied 
to  music.  By  John  Curwen.  Price  5s.  In  the 
last  Education  Blue  Book  the  following  remark- 
able testimony  is  borne  to  this  book  by  J.  R. 
Jolly,  Esq.,  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools  : 
"  As  giving  excellent  material  for  the  right  teach- 
ing of  music,  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  '  The 
Teacher's  Manual  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  Method,' 
by  John  Curwen,  which  is  full,  not  only  of  admir- 
able suggestions  on  music,  but  on  the  general 
principles  of  teaching,  and  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  all  teachers,  whatever  musical  system  they 
know,  and  of  all  interested  in  the  improvement 
of  education." 


rPHE  STANDARD  COURSE  of  Lessons  and 
JL  Exercises  on  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  Method  of 
Teaching  Music.  By  John  Curwen.  Eighth 
edition  of  the  re-written  work.  Price  3s.  6d. 
Professor  Helmholtz,  of  Berlin,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Curwen,  says : — "  During  my  researches  in 
acoustics  I  came  from  theoretical  reasons  to  the 
conviction  that  this  was  the  natural  way  of  learn- 
ing music,  but  I  did  not  know  that  it  had  been 
earned  out  in  England  with  so  beautiful  results," 

PART-SONG  :  "  SLUMBER,  DARLING."  By 
J.  Spencer  Curwen.  Staff  Notation,  price 
3d.  ;  Tonic  Sol-fa,  Id.  The  Musical  Times  says  : — 
"  His  voice-parts  appear  written  with  a  practised 
band.    The  melody,  too,  is  extremely  pleasing." 

POPULAR  CANTATAS,  recommended  to 
Choral  Societies,  Church  and  Chapel  Choirs, 
Sunday  School  Choirs,  &c.  They  supply  melodious 
and  simple  music,  full  of  interest  and  point,  yet 
within  the  capacity  of  ordinary  singers.  Almost 
any  choir  may  attempt  them,  and  they  supply  the 
want  of  those  who  wish  to  sing  something  more 
than  hymn-tunes,  and  yet  are  not  ready  for  the 
difficulties  of  high-class  music.  The  large  and 
steadily  increasing  sale  is  the  best  proof  of  the 
value  of  these  works.  List  sent  post  free  on  ap- 
plication. 

THE  TONIC  SOL-FA.  REPORTER.  Edited 
by  J.  Spencer  Curwen.  Published  on  the 
1st  of  every  month,  price  One  Penny,  containing 
eight  pages  of  music  and  twenty-four  of  letter- 
press. Annual  subscription,  post  free,  Is.  6d. 
The  Reporter  appeals  to  and  is  increasingly  read 
by  all  persons  interested  in  the  social,  religious, 
and  educational  purposes  of  music,  whether  they 
adopt  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  system  or  not.  It  is  also 
the  Organ  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  Movement.  Each 
number  has  articles  of  general  musical  interest. 
Mr.  Ebenezer  Prout,  the  well-known  musical 
critic,  writes  in  the  Academy  of  a  recent  yearly 
volume: — "In  addition  to  the  details  of  Sol-fa 
classes,  concerts,  &c.,  the  Reporter  contains  a 
large  number  of  interesting  papers  on  musical 
subjects,  and  in  the  literary  value  of  its  articles 
may  compare  favourably  with  many  of  its  more 
ambitious  contemporaries." 

SONGS  AND  TUNES  FOR  EDUCATION. 
Edited  by  John  Curwen.  Pianoforte  Edition 
(Staff  notation),  in  cloth,  gilt,  2s.  6d.  This  work 
is  an  established  favourite  in  the  school  and 
family.  The  Preface  says  : — "It  is  not  merely 
musical  pleasure  or  musical  training,  but  a  great 
educational  purpose,  which  this  book  holds  in 
view.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  put  together 
a  number  of  pretty  pieces  to  delight  the  children  ; 
but  that  would  not  have  satisfied  the  Editor's 
desire.  He  believes  that  music  in  schools  and 
families  may  be  made  a  mighty  moral  agent  for 
developing  and  elevating  the  feelings  and  senti- 
ments of  children.  The  ordinary  school  work 
may  cultivate  well  the  reasoning  powers  and  the 
memory,  but  it  seldom  does  anything  for  the 
imagination  and  the  emotions.  It  is  vitally  im- 
portant for  us  that  our  children  should  feel 
rightly  as  well  as  think  correctly,  that  they  should 
love  truly,  as  well  as  reason  deeply." 

THE  CHILD'S  OWN  HYMN  BOOK.  Edited 
by  John  Curwen.  Price  One  Penny,  in  cloth, 
2d.,  large  type  edition,  6d.  Tune  Book,  Is.,  in 
either  notation.  This  was  the  first  of  the  penny 
hymn  books,  and  it  well  maintains  its  place  in 
public  favour,  notwithstanding  numberless  rivals. 
It  was  remodelled  a  few  years  since,  and  new 
hymns  were  added. 
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